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I .  No  beauty  in  any  art  nvithout  va^ 
riety. — 7'here  ntufi,  therefore^  in  a 
perfeSi  language^  he  a  great  variety 
of  founds. '^The  variety  of  the  found 
in  the  termination  particularly  to  be 
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attended  to. — DefeSi  of  the  ancient 
Perfian  language  in  this  refpeSl.-^^ 
Deft6i  of  the  languages  of  the  South 
Sea  In  point  of  variety  of  found. — ji 
ferfe6l  language  mujl  befweet  in  the 
foundy  as  'well  as  various^  but  not 
too  f  wee t  of  found. — The  barbarous 
languages  defe^ive  in  this^  being 
too  vocal. — The  vuords  muJl  not  be 
too  fhort. — The  Barbarous  languages 

go  to  another  extr erne. ---^The  found  of 
a  language  much  raifed  by  the  ufe  of  . 
diphthongs. — 27?^  Barbarous  langua* 
ges  defeSlive  in  this.  —  The  difference 
g/Tpirks  in  pronunciation  makes  an  a^ 
greeable  variety. — This  the  Barba- 
rous langu  jes  have. — The  quantity 
qfJyllableSj  or  the  rhythm,  makes  a- 
nother  variety. — This  fame  of  the 
Barbarous  languages  have. — Of  the 
melody  of  language. — Some  languages 
of  Savage  nations  have  melody^  ^ 

2.  Words  confidered  as  fignificant. — In 
a  language  of  art  there  muJl  be  of 
them  afufficient  number  to  exprefs  all 
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the  variety  ofthings.-^DefeSi  of  Bar- 
barous languages  in  this  refpe£i.-^ 
There  muji  not  be  a  redundancy^  any 
more  than  a  defe6i  of  words. — This 
prevented  by  that  art  of  language  we 
call  fleaion.— /n  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  very  defeSiiver^The  ivords 
of  the  language  fhould  convey  the 
meaning  fully  and  accurately^ — alfo 
without  obfcurity  or  ambiguity. -^In 
both  thefe  articles  Barbarous  langua-^ 
ges  are  defeEl^^--They  fupply  the 
defeB  by  tones  of  the  voice. — Words\ 
that  have  a  connexion  in  their  mean- 
ings conneSied  together  in  their  found 
by  derivation  and  compofition.-^T/??^ 
Barbarous  languages  want  this  art. 
— The  want  of  words  fupplied  by  me- 
taphors and  other  trops.-^In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  deficit- 
^nt^ — but  mojl  deficient  of  allinfyn- 
fax. — Reafonsfor  this. — All  langua-- 
ges  fpoken  by  Barbarous  nations  not 
barbarous^  -  —  12 
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3,  Greater  variety  both  of  found  and 
fenfe  in  compqfition  thah  in  ftngle 

"words^—Tbe  greater  variety  the  . 
greater  beauty^ — alfo  the  greater  dif^ 
fculty.'—The  wonderful  variety  of 
compofition  in  the  learned  languages. 
Of  compojition  in  the  Barbarous  Ian-- 
guages.'^Tbere  mujl  be  more  or  lefs 
of  the  art  of  compofition  among  fuch 
Barbarous  nations  as  hold  public  qf-^ 
femblies^  and  therein  make  harangues. 
"^Aftory  to  that  purp^^  20 

4,  jtfn  account  of  the  Greek  language. — 
This  the  mojl  perfeSi  language  the 
author  knows. — Its  refemblance  to 
the  Sanfcrit  language  of  India. — From 
the  Greek  language  the  author  has 
formed  his  notion  of  ivhat  is  mojl  per- 
fcB  in  language. — Of  the  found  of 

the  Greek  language. — More  founds  in 
it  than  ive  can  pronounce. — Voivels 
in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon  one 

another. — Alfo  rhymes,  both  of  v^r- 

fcs  and  of  htmijiics. — The  'words  in 

Greek  neither  too  fhort  nor  too  long. 
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^—Thc  Jhorteji  words  are  thofe  that 

occur  the  moft frequently ^fuch  as  Con-* 

junflions  and  Prepofitions.-^l'he  ter^ 

minations  of  the  Greek  nvords  moji 

various  and  moft  pleqfant  to  the  ear. 

— None  of  their  nvords  terminate  in' 

mute  confonants. — Diference  of  fpi*- 

I  its  in  Greek, — This  fhmild  not  he 

confounded  nvith  loud  and  low.— JV(? 

fuh  diflinSiion  bettvixt  the  fyllables 

of  the  fame  ivord  in  Greek  or  Latin.     24 

5.  Of  the  mufic  of  the  Greek  language. 
^^It  con/ifts^  like  other  mufic^  of  me- 
lody and  rhythm.—//  has  melody  in 

fuccejfum^  and  may  he  confidered  as 
having  mufic  in  pafts.'-^Of  the  dif^ 

ference^  betwixt  the  melody  of  mufic 
and  that  of  f^cech. — Of  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek  language y  and  the  beauty 
it  mufl  have  given  to  their  pronun* 
ciations. — The  mufic  of  language  known 
even  among  fome  Barbarous  nations^ 
--^he  northern  nations  of  Europe 
probably  got  their  language  from  na- 

tions  IV ho  fpoke  a  mufical  language ; 
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but  not  having  a  genius  for  mufic^ 
they  lofi  that  part  of  the  language. — 
The  Greeks  a  mofi  mufical  nation^-^ 
got  the  elements  of  muficfrom  Egypt ^ 
but  improved  it  very  muchr^Of  the 
mufic  of  the  Indians  of  North  America^ 
honv  they  came  to  have  mujic  in  their 
language  accounted  for. — Conclufton 
ofivhat  is  f aid  upon  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language. — Necefftty  of  analy^ 
ftng  it^  as  has  been  done^  in  order  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  34 

6.  Of  the  'words  of  the  Greek  language^ 
conftdered  as  fgnificant. — The  art  (f 
the  Greek  language  mojl  vuonderful  in 
this  refpeB. — Of  the  noun,  and  the 
variqus  things  denoted  by  its  declen-' 
Json. — Of  the  verb,  and  the  fill  great' 
er  variety  of  exprejjion  by  it. — Of 
the  vuords  in  Greek  formed  from  the 
verb* — The  Greek  verh^  though  ex-- 
prejfing  fo  many  different  things^  not 
incumbered  or  overloaded^       •  43 

7.  Of  the  compofition  in  Greeh^-The  ufe 
of  it  infaving  words ^  and  making  the 
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fyjlem  of  the  language  more  perfeSl^ — 
Of  the  variety  of  its  compofition  'with 
njetbs  and prepofit ions, — O/'derivation 
in  the  Greek  language. — The  account^ 
given  by  the  author^  of  the  Greek  de-- 
rivation^  makes  the  language  a  ijuon-' 

derfulfyfiem  of  art. ^^The  fame  voas 
the  fyjiem  of  Hempfierhiifius. — Not 
probable  that  both  Hempfterhufius  and 
the  Author fhould  have  fallen  into  the 
fame  error ^  vuithout  communication 
nvith  one  another. -^Other  arguments 
in  favour  of  thisfyfiem  of  etymology. 
— The  Greeks  according  to  thisfyfiem'^ 
refembles  very  much  the  Sanfcrit  lanr 
guage. — The  language  of  Homer  par^ 
ticularly  has  a  ivonderful  refemblance 
to  that  language.  -  51 

6;  (^com pofition /«  Gr^^^ — the great^ 
efi  beauty  of  all — requires  variety  as 
much  as  any  thing  elfe  belonging  to 
language. — The  arrangement  in  Greek 
^wonderfully  various.'-^ By  a  proper 
'arrangement  the  fenfe  conveyed  more 
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forcibly  than  it  coulJ  be  othernvife. — 
This  compofttion^  though  difficult  to 
be  underjlood  cit  frji^  becomes  eafy. — 
//  appeared  fo  beautiful  to  the  fcho^ 
lars  that  flour  i/hed  after  the  reflora- 
tion  of  letters^  that  they  difdained  to 
ivrite  in  their  vernacular  tongue. — 
Of  the  many  particles  ufed  in  Greek. 
— The  ufe  of  thefe  particles^  both 
'with  re)pe6l  to  thefenfe  and  found. — 
Of  the  nvcnderful  beauty  of  the  com-- 
pofition  of  Demoflhenes^  nvhen  pro^ 
flounced  by  himftlf  •  ^{^ 

9.  Of  the  Latin  language. — That  Ian-- 
guage  the  oldejl  dialed  of  the  Greek 
— liker  therefore  to  the  Oriental  Lan-- 
guages.-^It  has  tones ^  but  not  fo  ac- 
curately marked  as  in  Greek.-^But 
the  quantity  of  fy liable s  accurate- 
ly^ obferved  in  it. — As  to  fpirits, 
viuch  fezver  afpirates  than  in  Greek. 
—The  Latin  language  defeSi'tve  in 
the  elemental  founds^  particularly  in 
diphthongs .--^Thefe  the  Latins  com- 
monly refolve. — Examples  of  this.-^ 
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The  great  eft  difference  of  all  betzifixt 
the  found  of  the  tivo  lan^ua^es  isy  that 
the  Latins  terminate  Jo  many  'words 
in  mute  confonants^  the  Greeks  none 
at  ail. — The  terfhinations  of  -Qrum 
j»^-arum,  in  the  Latin  language^ 
not  phajant.  -  -  71 

10.  7he  nvords  of  the  Latin  language 
confidered  as  fignificant.-^In  that  r^?- 
fpe£l  inferior  to  the  Greek  more.Jlill 
than  in  found — particularly  in  the 
verb. — Examples  of  the  defeSi  of  the 
Latin  language  in  that  part  offpeech 
— inferior  cuen  to  the  Evgliflj: — De^ 
fe^iive  alfo  in  participles,-. — 77?^  La^ 
tins  IV ant  alfo  the  'variety  of  tiio  ao- 
rifts  and  three  futures. — Deft  flive  al- 
fo in  nzoods — iv anting  afo  a  'voice 
ivhich  the  Greeks  have  in  their  'verbs ^ 
and  a  dual  number  both  in  their  verbs, 
and  their  nouns. — "The  Latin  *wants 
one  part  of  fpeech  ni'hoVy^  viz.  the 
article.' — l*he  confequenctf  of  this  de^ 
feci  is  to  make  the  e>:preJJion  cf  the 
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language  ohfcurc  and  ambiguous.^ 
Examples  of  this*  -  82 

11.  Of  Compofition  in  Latin — not  differ-- 

.  ent  in  ^variety  of  arrangement  from 

the  Greek. — Infome  of  the  Latin  po^ 

et  5 greater  variety  of  arrangement  than 

in  the  Greek  .--But  in  the  profe  authors 

a  tedious famenefs  in  the  arrangement^ 

by  placing  the  'verb  lajl  fo  often   in 

thefentence.^^—The  want  of  particles  j 

fuch  as  the  Greeks  have^  a  great  de^ 

feSi  in  the  Latin  compofition.  94 

\2.  The  words  of  the  modern  Greek  the 

fame  for  the  greater  part  with  thofe 
of  the  ancient — different  in  the  pro- 
nunciation    and  grammar. ---^Of  the 

found  of  the  modern  Greek-^little  va^ 
riety  in  it — Fi-ue  letters  founded  the 

fame  ivay.^No  diphthongs  or  afpi- 
rates — k^  melpdy  or  rhythm,  but  only 
accents,  fuch  as  ours. — They  retain 

fomething  of  the  grammatical  art. — . 

formfome  cafes  and  tenfes  by  fleSlion 
— have  genders  and  numbers  in  their 
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nounsj  and  perfons  and  numbers   in 
their  verbs — but  their  grammar  can^ 
not  be  reduced  to  any  rule. — TheEng-^ 
lijh  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek 
very  like  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
modern  Greek — has  all  the  faults  that 
pronunciation  can  have — formerly   it 
ivas  fill  vuorfcy    as   they  neglelled 
the  quantity^  and  pronounced  the  ac^ 
•  cents  as  they  do  the  accents  in  their 
ovun  language, — A  reformation  may 
he  made-  of  the  Englijh  pronunciation 
of  the  Greeks  vuithout  much  difficult 
ty. — The  advantage  of  the  Scotti/h 
pronunciation. — The   corruption  and 
debafement   of  the  Greek    language 
fhould  be  a  ^warning  to  other  nations 
to  preferve  their  language^  by   the 
fludy  of  the  grammatical  art  in  the 
ancient  languages.  -  ^  97 

1l2^*  Of  the  found  of  the  Engli/h  lan- 
guage.— //  confijls  chiefly  of  monofyl- 
table  s.-'^T he  vuords  crouded  ivith  con- 
fonants^  and  niany  terminated  nvith 
the  afpirated  t. — This  fault  of  the 
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language  aggrated  by  modern  ufe. — 
No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  Eng-- 
lijh  language. ^^T^he  nvords  andjylla- 
bles^  at  the  fame  time  pronounced 
nvith  a  great  variety  of  tones ;  but 
thefe  not  reduced  to  any  rukr — The 
ivonderful  art  of  the  Greek  language 
.  in  this  refpeSl.T-Of  accents  in  Eng^ 
li/h. — They  give  a  variety  to  the  pro^ 
nunciation  of  the  langua-^e.  and  make 
our  verjijicatton  more  various  and 
beautiful' than  that  of  other  modern 
nations, — The  abuf  ofoiir  modern  ac^ 
cents  in  our  modern  uf  of  thrm.^^ 
Not  to  be  compared^  though  ever  fo 
properly  uftd^  to  the  rhythra  of  Greek 
and  Latin. — Ihe  vjords  in  Englifh 
con/idered  as  Jtgnifcant. — (n  this  re- 
fpe6i^  the  language  is  flill  more  infe^ 
rior  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  particu-^ 
larly  in  the  verb, — The  time  of  it  not 
exprejfed,  except  by  one  flexion  of  the 
vuord;  nor  the  numbers  except  in  one 
inftance. — Defe6live  alfo  in  the  ex^ 
preffion  of  perfons. — We  had  once  a 
mood  expreffed  by  the  teftnination  j 
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but  that  is  nonv  loft  — Only  tnvo  par* 
ticiples  exprejfcdby  terminatidn.'—The 
Englijh  more  deftSlive  Jlill  in  voices, 
than  in  ten/es  or  moods.— No  middle 
voice. — And  no  tenfe^  mood^  or  par-- 
ticiple  in  the  paffive  voice,  expreffed 
by  JleSiion. — The  clumfy  circumlocu-- 
tions  that  ive  are  obliged  to  ufe  to 
fupply  the  defers  of  the  pajfwe  voice. 
— ^As  to  nouns  in  Englijh^  they  have  no  . 
genders  nor  cafes^  and  therefore  may 
be  reckoned  indeclinable  vuords. — The 

.  compojition  alfo  of  vuords  very  defeC" 

tive  in  Englifh ;  and  alfo  the  etymo^ 
logyy  as  it  is  not  an  original  lan-^ 
guage.  -  *  -  II© 

14.  Of  Ertglifh  compofttion  of  iVords  in 
fentences. — The  defe£l  of  it  compared 
voith  the  Greek  and  Latin  compofttion* 
— The  voant  of  variety  of  arrange- 
ment in  it. — Examples  of  this  from 
Horace  s  ode  to  Pyrrha^  tranflated  by 
Milton. — Milton^  in  his  profe  flile. 
as  voell  as  verfe^  has  all  the  variety 
of  arrangement  that  the  language  vuill 
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admit.  —  The  frefent    arrangement^ 
like  the  French^  in  what  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compofition  can-- 
not  be  fufficiently  diverjijied^  other^ 
nvife  than  by  compofition  in  periods. 
^-Milton  s  Latin  fiile   compofed  of 
*uery  fine  periods. — In  his  Engli/h 
profe^  the  language  does  not  permit 
him  to  n)ary  his  fiile  fo  much ;  njery  • 
different^  honx/ever^  from  th^fafhion-^ 
able  file  at  prefent, — An  account  of 
that  fiile. — //  //  of  two  diff^trent  kinds  ^  iii 

t^.  The  French  language  inferior  to 
the  Engli/h  in  founds  having  neither 
accent  nor  quantity.— It  is  a  fault  in 
fpeaking  French  to  mark  any  accent. 
^-^They  have  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  their  fyllables. — 
This  makes  their  verfification  very 
imperfeSly  compared  with  the  Eng^ 
lifh. — Their  long  v erf e  particularly^ 
moft  tirefomely  uniform. — The  French 
nvords  notfo  much  crouded  ivith  con^ 
fonants  as  the  Engli/h^  but  ^wanting 
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q/firatcs  loo  much.^Tbe  Grammar  of 
the  French  language  more  complete 
than  of  ours ^  having  much  more  flec^ 
tion^ — hut  of  this  they  do  not  avail 
themfelves  in  their  compofttion  at  pre^ 
fent;  but  did  fo  formerly ^  particulars^ 
ly  in  their  verfe.         *  *-         135 

t6.  Of  the  Italian  language.^-^T^he  w^rds 

of  it  long  and  full.— 'Of  Vowels. — 

Feiv  of  their  nvords  terminated  by  Con^ 

fonants. — I'heir  pronunciation  there^ 

fore  more  flowing  than  either  that  of 

Englifh  or  French. — They  have  ac^ 

cents  fuch  as  the  Englifh. — Make  - 
therefore  poetry  of  blank  verfe. — Have 
long  and  fhort  fy liable Sy  but  no  diph-^ 
thongs,  except  one. — Their  accents 
not  fo  violent  as  thofe  in  Englifh;-^ 
do  not  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the- 
other  fyllables. — //  is  a  language  bet^ 
ttr  for  muftc  than  any  other  noiv 
knovun. — The  vuords  not  lofi  in  their 
mufic. — It  is  more  reconcilable  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  language,  than  the  mu^ 
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Jic  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy^ — The 
grammar  of  their  language  more  com^ 
plete  than  that  of  the  Englijh^  paf^ 
ticularly  in  their  verbs ;  but  no  de-^ 
clenfion  of  nouns. — This  appears  to  be 
the  mojl  artificial  part  of  language^-^ 
one  part  of  fpeech  it  has  tmre  than 
the  Latiny  viz.  the  Article ^-^has 
greater  variety  in  its  accents^  and 
therefore  in  its  poetry^  than  the  Eng-- 
It fh.^  Some  obfervations  upon  Ian- 
g^^g^  in  general^  ariftngfrom  the  /- 
talian  language. — The  tone  of  differ-- 
ent  languages  diJlinB  from  the  pro-- 
nunciation  of  the  letters  or  words.--* 
Very  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  a  fo^ 
reigner^  -  -  144 

1 7.  From  the  comparifon  of  languages 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  is  evi-^ 
dent  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
much  fupcrior  to  the  modern.^ — Theft 
are  barbarous  in  the  proper  fcnfe  of 
the  nvord. — The  author y  in  this  in-- 
quiryy  has  follovoed  the  ancient  me- 
thod ofinvejligating  things.-^The  ad- 
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'vantage  to  be  got  from  the  comparifon 
of  different  languages. — ImpoJJible  that 
a  marly  'who  underjlands  only  one  lan^ 
guage,  can  kno*w  either  its  excellent' 
cies  or  defers. — Not  having  the  fame 

materials,  as  the  ancient s^  it  is  im^ 
foffible  nve  can  compofe  fo  ivell, — All 
ijqe  can  do^  is  to  give  as  much  vari^ 
ety  as  poffible  to  our  file.  —  This  is  to 
be  done  chief y  by  compoftion  in  pe- 
.  riods. — Numbers  in  our  profe\  not  to 
be  affe^ed. — This  the  fault  of  fome 
modern  Englifh  ivriters, — Of  the  de-- 
generacy  of  all  languages y  the  origi- 
nals ofivhich  ive  knonv. — 77?^  dege- 
neracy mof  remarkable  of  th^  Greek 
language, — ^The  degeneracy  of  the 
FmgUJlo  language  in  modern  times^ 
both  in  (o\in<\  and  figniiication  of  the 
nvords,- — Example  of  this  'l(i/i. — Rea^ 
fon  ivhy  the  author  has  infifltd  Jo 
'  much  upon  the  found  of  the  langua- 
ges he  has  compared. — Written  laa-  ^ 
guage  not  fpoken,  may  be  called  a 
dead  language,  ivhereas  ^e^/W  isfpo- 
Jvcn,  is  a  living  language. -^77j^  de-r 
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generacy  of  language  and  other  wcef^ 
fary  arts  of  Itfcy  cannot  be  accounted 
for  othervoife  than  by  a  degeneracy  of 
the  people* — The  nvant  of  an  ear  and 
voice  for  muftCy  makes  the  northern 
nations  incapable  of  pronouncing  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  did. — Of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  invention  of  language^ 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  form.— r- 
The  matter  of  language  not  furnifh^ 
edj  as  'that  of  other  arts^  by  Nature^ 
but  by  man  himfelf. — Of  the  defeSi  of 
the  pronunciation  even  of  voivels^  in 
fundry  nations.^'-^The  form  of  Ian-- 
guagejlill  more  difficult  than  the  ma- 
terial part  of  it. — Wonderful  inven^^ 
tions  for  expr effing  the  infinity  of 
things^  by  a  limited  number  of  vuords. 
— Language  of  fo  difficult  invention^ 
that  it  vuould  not  have  been  invented 
by  meny  ivithout  fupernatural  affifl^ 
ance ;  but^  being  invented^  it  might 
be  cultivated  and  improved  ivithout  - 
fuch  qjjijlance. — Even  for  this  certain 
fhings  neceffary  vuhich'aren$t  to  be 
found  in  this  age^ — The  pradice  of 
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language^  after  it  is  invented^  differ- 
rent  from  tbepraifice  of  other  arts^   159 
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I  •  Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  private 
converfation^ — Writing  an  art  like^ 
nvi/e.^^The  beji  orations  could  not 
pleqfe^  if  they  njoere  not  frjt  'well 
nvritten.'-^The  art  of'writing  differ^ 
enty  according  to  the  different  fub^ 
jeBs-^^In  ^writing  upon  certain  fci-- 
encesy  fuch  as  mathematics^  no  art  of 
file  is  required.-'^f  the  nature  of 
that  fiudy^  and  honv  much  it  engrofjes 
a  rnati^  f  ^  189 
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2.  Writin^^  being  an  art^  muft  he  ei^ 
thcr  invented  or  learned, — Was  not 
invented  among  the  northern  nations^ 
any  more  than  any  other  liberal  art. 
— Mujl  he  learned  from  the  Greeks^ 

as  "well  as  Jlatuary  and  painting 

Good  writing  more  difficult  than  ei^ 
ther  ofthefe  arts. — The  comparifon  of 
them  nvith  the  writing  art^  both  as 
to  the  fubjeSl  and  the  materials.- — 
The  bef  models  of  the  nvriting  art 
fiill  extant  -  -  j  p^ 

3.  ^^vitiy  the  great  beauty  of  Jlile^  a/ 
ivell  as  of  language — Of  the  variety 
of  ftngle  words.— There  may  be  too 
gr^at  variety  of  thefe.— Examples  of 
authors  vuho  exceed  in  that  ivay^fuch 
as  Plato^  Cicero,  and  Lord  Shaftef 
hury.^Demqfthenes  a  model  in  that 
refpeci^  as  well  as  in  others ; — alfo 
Horace.-^The  rule  to  be  followed  in 
this  matter^  -  «  20  - 

4.  Of  the  compofition  of  words.— ^f  the 
variety^  ivhich  the  rhythms  and  ac- 
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ceats  ^f  the  Gre€k  latiguage  govt  to 
their  j>ranunciati(m.'^^Thq/e  %u€fe  a 
benutf  of  their  prrfe^  as  well  as  of 
their  nmfe  compofitim^-^No  melody 
or  rhythm   in  the  pronunciation  of 
Engli/h.^^We  have  only  ^what  ive 
call  Accents.'^The/e  meqfiire  our  ^erfe 
hut  not  our  ptofe. — The  French  have 
neither    quantity   nor  accent. — The 
Italians  have  accents. — The  modem 
Greeks  have  accents  fuch  as  'ours.'—' 
We  nvont  one  of  the  great  eft  beauties 
of  ancient  compofitian^  variety  of  ar^ 
rangement  ofvoords} — Not  eafy  tofet 
hounds  to  that  variety  in  the  ancient 
languages. — That  arrangement  notfo 
artificial  in  their  converfation^  and  in 
their  laws  and  decrees ;  very  artifi-^ 
cial  in  their  poetry. --^Examples   of 
this  from  Horace's  odes. — Not  fo  much 
of  it  in  hisfatires  and  epiftles^ — Vir- 
giVs  verfification  difinguijhed  in  this 
"way ; — too  much  of  it  in  him ; — lefs 
of  it  in  Horner^  except  in  his  fimilies. 
-^Of  the  figure  Hyperbaton,  and  of 
the  d^cuhy  of  defining  it.-^Ofthe 
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Jingularitj  of  the  Latin  arrangement 
of  words  f  concluding  the  fentence  fo 
often  nvith  the  verb  :^^Difference  in 
this  refpeB  betivixt  the  Greek  and 
Latin  compofttion^-^The  only  nvay  of 
varying  theflile  of  modern  languages 
is  by  compojition  in  periods.  ^^Thofe 
nvho  do  not  think  periods  beautiful^  do 
not  knotv  ivhat  beauty  is. — The  dif^ 
advantages  of  compojing  injhortfenr 
tences  :'-^Weakens  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  hearers  or  readers: — Makes 
them  unable  tofpeak  or  readfuch  com^ 
pofition. — The  tafe  and  the  facility 
of  compojing  in  that  voay^  only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Jtudy  of  the  ancient 
authors^  particularly  Demofthenes.'^-^ 
A  great  orator  in  England  formed  by 
reciting  his  orations.  -  an 

5.  The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compojition 
perceived  even  by  the  people. — Of 
the  difference  betvoixt  a  learned  and 
an  unlearned  jtfdge^  in  the  matter  of 
oratory  and  of  popular  ivriting.-'^The 
art  of -compojition  bejl  learned  from 
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Dionyjiits    the    Ha  Ikamafflan  ;  — -  he 
divides  the  art  into  two  branches^ 
the  choice  of  the  ivards^  and  the  joint- 
ing them  properly  together. -^This  lajly 
the  mojl  difficult  of  the  two, — Two 
things  required  to  make  fine  compofi-- 
tion^  that  it  fhould  he  pleafant^  and 
that  it  Jhould  be   beautiful — Thefe 
mufi  depend  upon  the  elements  offpeech 
properly  joined  together. — Of  the  let^ 
ters^  the  fyllables^  and  the  words  in 
Greek. — Of  the  changes  which  their 
orators  made  upon  their  words. -^The 
compofttion  of  words  into  periods^  of 
great    i)ariety    and    beauty.  —  Four 
things  required  to  make  fne  compoft-- 
tion^  melody,'  rhythm,  variety,  and 
nvhat  isfuitable  or  proper  to  thefub-* 
jeiFl. — Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  Ian-- 
guage. — t)^erent  tones  upon  different 
words  in  other  languages  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  but  not  regulated  by  art. 
'^^Of  the  rhythm  in  Greek. — Shown 
that  there  is  a  rhythm  in  the  prdfe  as 
well  as  the  verfe. — A  difference  of 
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rhythm;  fuited  to  different  Jliles  in 
profe. — Of  the  difference  betivixt  the 
rhythm  of  verfe  and  of  profe. — The 
mind  much  affeBed  by  rhythm  as  nvell 
as  by  other  kinds  of  motion. — The 
greatejl  excellence  of  profe  is  to  refem^ 
ble  "verfe^  and  of  'uerfe  to  refemble 
profe. — This  explained. — Profe  refem- 
bles  "verfe  by  rhythm^^ut  it  hufl 
not  be  the  rhythm  of  'uerfe. — Exam- 
ples given  in  the  Greek  Lyric  poetry^ 
of  rhythms  that  do  not  appear  to  be 
'  regular  or  meafured. — Examples  of 
fuch  rhythms  in  Demofthenes* — That 
there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profs y  at-^ 
tefed  by  Arijlotle  as  ivell  as  by  the 
HalicarnaJ/ian. — Of  poetry  in  Englifb 
in  njohich  the  verfe  is  concealed. — Of 
profe  in  Englijh  refembling  verfe.'"-^ 
Hotv  verfe  is  made  to  refemble  profe, 
1 — Examples  of  this  from  Homer  and 
from  Milton. — Of  variety  in  the  profe 
Jiile. — That  abfolutely  neceffary  ta 
make  it  pie af ant. — There  mujl  be  a 
variety  not  only  in  the  vuordsy  but  of 
the  rhythms  and,  the  melody^— -Z//- 
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tie  variety  at  prefent  in  our  EngltJIj 
prqfe .-^Milton  imitates  the  ancients 
in  this  as  in  other  things* — Opinions 
of  certain  critics  in  the  days  of  the 
Halicarnajftan^  that  Demojlhenes  did 
not  labour  his  ivords  Jo  much  as  the 
Halicarnaffian  fuppofes. — Anjhver  to 
this  obje^ion. — Xbe  ivriting  of  nu- 
merous profe,  though  difficult  at 
firfi^  becomes  eafy  by  practice. — Ex- 
amples of  this  from  other  arts. — The 
art  of  Jine  f peaking  and  ivriting  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts; — r^- 
(quires  greater  labour  to  excell  in  it. — 
A  great  memory  neceffarily  required 
in  an  anciait  orator. — Jn  art  of  me^ 
mory  among  them^  unknoivn  in  modern 
times. — The  nature  of  this  art, — If 
the  moderns  excell  or  equal  the  an-- 
cients  in  oratory^  it  muji  be  byfuptri- 
ority  of  genius  ^-^Commendation  of  the 
Halicarnajftan  s  ivritings.         -         246 

6.  f^  judging  of 'what  is  proper  in  ivri^ 
tingy  theftibjeB  only  to  be  confulered. 
«^Stile,  divided  according  to  ihefub-^ 
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jefly  is  of  Jix  kinds ^ — i.  Epiftolary 
ftile,  fhould  he  concife^  and  ^thout 
any  thing  like  compq/ition  in  periods. 
— *7"Z?^  ancients  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  writing  as  ivell  as  in  every  other. 
—^2.  Dialogue  writing, — That  no- 
thing elfe  but  converfation  *written^ 
''—Of  the  Jiile  of  converfation^'^feiv 

excell  in  it. — Bodily  qualities  necef" 
faryfor  that  excellence. — Some  Jo  ^Z^- 
jicient  in  thefe^  that  it   is  impojjtblc 
they  can  converfe  agreeably. '^Spcik^ 
ing  and  moving  dijiinguijh  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe. — Both  fludied  more  in  France 
than  in  Britain.'— DefeSis  of  pronun^ 
ciation  in  private  converfation  may  be 
'  correBed. — Of  the  fault  of  too  fafi 
fpeaking^ — Of  the  contrary  extreme. 
—Of  fpeaking  too  floiv  and  ^th  an 
X    affeSied  gravity. — Of  too  Jlrong  em-- 
phafis  in  fpeaking. — Too  much  Jiudy 
tofpeak  ivell  nmfl  not  be  fhovon  in 
'  private  converfation. — Provincialand 
profeffional  dialeSis  to  be  avoided. — 
V^^f^s  well  repeat ed^  an  ornament  of 
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converfation. — Of  poUtenefs  in  con-- 
ver/atim  \-^fQur  things  required  in 
order  to  be  polite ^  r         -  289 

6.  Dialogue  writing  is  conver/ation  up'^ 
on  the/ubjeSi  offome  art  orfcience.--^ 
Not  a  mere  catechifm^  hut  of  the  poe^ 
tic  kind^  having  a  /able  ivith  cha^- 
raff ers  and ^nanhers  j'^not  there/ore 
real  conver/ation^  /uch  as  the  Socra^ 
tic  converfations  recorded  by  Xeno-- 
phon. — Plato  the  great  dialogijt  o/an^ 
tiquity.—His  dialogues  fiBions  even 
as  to  the  matter. — Some  0/  them  ad^ 
mirable  pieces  0/  poetry  i — but  he 
does  not  /ucceed  ivhen  he  delivers 
vjhole/yfiems  0/  /cience  in  that  nvay. 
-^Ariftotle^ s  manner  in  /uch  works 
much  better. — The  /He  0/  dialogue 
P^ould  be /mple.—Platd s /He  not  /o 
in  /ome  0/  his  dialogues.''-^ A  poetical 
arrangement  0/  the  voords  afeSted  by 
him ^-^ Cicero  the  next  great  dialogiji 
of  antiquity ; — his  manner  quite  jdi/^ 
/erent  /rom  PlatSs: — Wherein  that 
difference  con/t/s. — His /He  al/o  very 
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different  fnm  Plates ; — great  wxric-- 
ty  of  matter  in  bis  phnhfapbical  dia-^ 
logues, — The  fc£l  of  pbilofopby^  to 
nvbich  be  ivas  addi^ed^  fumifbed 
argmuMts  uptm  botb  fides  rf  a  que- 
Jiion^ — Tbey  are  full  alfo  of  examples 
from  botb  Greek  and  Raman  bifhry. 
— l^be  rbetoric  of  tbem  better  tban 
of  bis  orations y — bis  diaiagues  an  tbe 

fuljeSl  of  eloquence^  and  in  general 
bis  'writings  upM  eloquence^  tbe  befl 
part  of  bis  nvorks.^^^Eloquettce  tbe  de^ 
ligbt  andfiudy  of  bis  life ; — pbilofa^ 
pby  be  only  applied  to  nvben  be  could 
do  notbing  better^ — Notbing  tberefore 
ne^tv  or  excellent  in  bis  pbilqfophical 
'works; — but  bis  rbetorical^  admirable 
of  the  kind.—^nly  two  rhetorical  dia^- 
logues ; — of  tbefe  the  one  De  Oratore^ 
the  befi  thing  that  ever  Cicero  'wrote  ; 
— it  is  perfeSl  of  the  kind^  having 
botb  fable  and  chara£iers : — Tbe  per^ 
fonages  in  this  dialogue ; — not  aU  the 
fame  the  fecond  day  that  tbey  nvert 
the  fr fix — The  difference  accounted 
for  i^'^The  time  and  place  of  the  diay 
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ioguts  marked : — The  endurance  of  it 

alfo : — That  more  confident  with  pro^ 
bability^  than  the  length  of  foMf  of 
Plato^s  difputations : — //  is  divided 
into  tivo  dap. — The  difputation  of     • 
the  frft  contained  in   Cicero's  firft 
book— The  fubje^  of  that  difputation. 
— Thefecond  days  difputation  divi-- 
ded  into  tivo  converfations ;  the  one 
in  the  forenoon^  the  other  in  the  af^ 
ternoon. — The  forenooris  converfatioH 
contained  in  the  fecond  book. -^Anio^ 
nius  thefpeaker  there ^  who  goes  thro 
all  the  fubjeii  matter : — The  narra- 
tion  is  agreeably  diver/ified  by  one  of 
the  perfonages  explaining  that  part  of 
eloquence^  which  confijls  in  pleafan- 
try  and  facetioufnefs . — The  third  con^ 
'uerfation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fe*- 
cond  day. — This  contained  in  Cicero's 
third  book. — Thefcene  of  it  changed. 
Craffus  the  chief  fpeaker  there ^  who 
explains  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech. 
"-^The  exordium  of  this  third  book 
•very  fine^  and  very  pathetical^  gi^ 
ving^  an  account  of  the  calamities^ 
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which  after  that  hefel  the  common' 

m 

^wealthy  and  in  which  mojl  of  the 
fptakers  in  that  dialogue  perijhed. — - 
Of  the  grand  idea  of  an  orator  ivhich 
Crajfus  had. — It  comprehends ^  accord^ 
ing  to  hiniy  the  knowledge  of  arts 
and  fciences. — In  ancient  timesy  the 
knoivledge  of  things  and  ivords  ivas 
not  divided. -^I'his  divjifiofi  Jirfi  made 
in  the  Jchools  of  philofophers. — An^ 
fiver  to  the  oljeSiion  that  it  is  im-^ 
pojfthle  to  learn  fo  many  things. — A 
paufe  after  this  in  the  converfation^ 
ivhich  iV  interrupted  by  Cotta  putting 
Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  promnce  he 
had  undertaken^  ivhich  ivaf  to  ex-- 
plain  the  manner  of  an  oration^  as 
jintonius  had  done  the  matter ; — Craf-- 
fus  accordingly  explains  the  ornaments 
qffingle  ivords ; — ofivords  in  compo* 
ft  ion  ;'^of  rhythms ; — of  ivhat  is  de- 
cent ^«J proper;  and^  laftly,  ^/^ pro- 
nunciation and  accent. — Cicero  con^ 
eludes  the  dialogue ^  ivith  a  complin 
ment  to  his  friend  Hortenfius  from  the 
mouth  of  CraJ/us.-^Of  the  decorum 
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obferved  in  this  Iqft  day^s  converfa^ 
tion  nvith  refpeSl  to  thofe  nvho  fpeak^ 
— "The  fpeech  of  Cra(fus  the  moji  la-- 
boufed  part  (f  the  dialogue.-^Cicero 
there  gives  his  oivn  idea  of  the  per^ 
feii  orator. — I'hat  idea  a  true  idea ; 
'-^ivithout  that  univerfal  knoivledge^ 
an  orator  fannot  be  rich  in  the  orna^ 
ments  offpeechy  nor  have  that  eleva-^ 
tion  of  mind  necejjary  for  a  great 
fpeaker. — He  cannot  befuch  afpeaker 
as  Pericles. — The  dialogue  upon  the 
IV  hole  the  fnefl  part  of  Cicero  s  vuorks. 
— Of  his  treatife  De  Seneftute,— ;2(>f 
a  dialogue^  but  a  moft  pleafant  little 
compqfition. — A  travflation  of  it  into 
Greek  by  Theodorus  Gaza. — Another 
little  treatife  of  Cicero  upon  Friend- 
Ihip. — That  comes  nearer  dialogue 
than  the  former. — Some  general  ob^ 
fervations  upon  Cicero  s  dialogues. — 
Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than 
Plato. — Alfo  much  greater  politenefs 
in  Cicero's  dialogues  than  in  Plato  s. 
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— Ti&^  heft  fchool  of  politenefs  to  be 
foundy  is  in  Cicerds  dialogues. — Ci^ 
cerds  dedication  of  his  ivorks  to  fome 
friend^  much  to  be  approved  of — 
"Thofe  dedications  Jhoiv^  that  he  had 
a  heart  capable  of  friendjhip. — I'he 
advantages  of  philofophy ^  friendjhip^ 
and  the  fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  li- 
ved ivith  in  thofe  daysy  and  in  thefe^  304. 

# 
8.  Of  Lord  Shaft ejburf  s  dialogue^  ^- 

titled  The  Moralifts ; — this  a  com^- 

plete  dramatical  piece  in  all  its  parts; 

— better  divided  as   to  time^   than 

fome  dialogues  of  Plato. — Of  the  dif- 

ferent   charaSlers   in   it. — The  firfi 

day  s  converfation  a  proper  introduce- 

tion  to  nvhat  is  principal  in  the  piece ^ 

viz.  the  converfion   of  a  fceptic  to 

theifm* — The  fecond  days  converfa^ 

tion  is  divided  into  four  parts : — '-The 

firfl  is  of  Philocles  'with  Theocles  in 

the  mornings  alone  \ — the  fecond  at 

dinner^  ivhen  tvuo  neiv  characters 

are  introduced  \ — The  third  is  in  the 

fields^  vohett  Theocles^  in  a  long  dif^^ 
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CQurfe^  demonjlrates  the  exijlence  of 
God  from  his  ivorks. — Here  the  ca^ 
tqfirophe  of  the  piece  begins.-^The 
fequel  of  this  converfation   contains 

confequences  from  ivhat  had  been  be^ 
fore  demonjlrated. — The  fourth  con^ 

'verfation  of  thefecond  day  is  upon  the 

• 

fubjeSi  of  miracles  and  prodigies. — 
This  converfation  agreeably  varied 
ivith  refpeB  to  the  fpeakers  as  ivell 
as  thefubje^.-^Of  the  third  day^s  con- 
verfation of  Philocles  voith  Theocles 
alone*'— The  fcene  the  fame  as  vuhere 
they  met  thefirfi  day. — Of  the  Rhap^ 
fodies  of  Theocles  in  this  converfation^ 
and  thejiile  of  them ; — not  incredible 
to  thoje  vuho  have  heard  the  Italian 
rhapfodifs. — SubjeSi  of  the  lirft  rhap^ 
fody  is  an  invocation  of  Diyinhy ; — 
of  th^  fecoad,  a  dfcription  of  that 
vivifying  poiver^  ivbich  pervades  all 
Nature ; — the  third  has  for  its  fub^ 
jeSl  the  elements  and  minerals ; — the 
fourth  contains  a  dcfcription  oj  the 
different  countries  of  the  earthy  and 
the  various  appearances  of  Nature  in 
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them.^Betivixt  fome  of  the  Rhap-- 
fodiesy  a  great  deal  of  cool  reafoning 
and  dialogue  in  the  Socratic  ivay  .of 
quejlion  and  anfwer  is  interfperfed.'^ 
Conclufton  of  the  ivork  fait  able  to  the 
main  defign  of  it ; — contains  y,  imo^  An 
account  of  Beauty ^  and  the  feveral 
kinds  of  it  i—Jhoivs  that  all  beauty 

is  refolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty 
of  the  Firji  Being. — Beauty  produces 
admiration^  and  admiration,  enthiifiafm. 
— Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  enthujiafm* 
^hefenfe  of  beauty  fhonvn  to  be  innate 
in  man^  and  fiot  acquired.'— 2d0y  The 

conclufton  alfo  /hows  the  necej/ity  of 
philofophifing ;  and  thatj  in  faSi^  e^ 
njery  man  does  philofophife  more  or 
hfs. — Obfervations  upon  this  dialogue: 
—'The  fable  of  it  excellent^  ivith 
greater  ^variety  than  in  Cicero  s  dia^ 
logue  De  Oratore : — The  Jiilefuch  as 
might  be  expe^ed  from  a  man  like 
Lord  Shaftefbury  : — PoUtenefs  too^ 
fuch  as  in  Cicero's  dialogues. — Ob/er-- 
n?  at  ions  on  the  philofophy  of  this  piece. 
*—The  love^  of  ivhicb  beauty  is  the 
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objei^j  made  a  fundamental  principle 
both  of  virtue  and  religion.^^Tbis 
philofophy  perfeHly  agreeable  to  Scrips 
ture.  —  From  the  fame  principle^ 
Shaftejbury  demonflrates  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.r-This  demon'- 
fration  better  than  any  demonflratian 
of  the  fame  a  priori. — Dr  darkens 
demonjlration  examined^  and  /haum 
not  to  befo  complete  as  that  ofShaftef- 
bury. — Shaft efhury  s  philofopby^  hoTv^ 
e<u€r^  not  perfeSi  in  this  dialogue."— 
^ht  dijliniiion  betivixt  the  animal  " 
and  intelle£iual  parts  of  our  nature^ 

not  explicitly  laid  doivn. — The  con-^ 
fequences  of  this  dijiinflioh  ; — it  dc^ 
monjlrates  the  beautiful  to  be  good; 
— puts  an  end  to  the  paradox  of  the 
Stoics  concerning  ^virtue) — their  Ian-- 
guage  more  proper  than  that  of  the 
other  philoJophers.—Praife  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury '  j  ^writings. — They  are  noiu 
out  of  fafldion* — That  the  fate  of  o^ 
ther  nvritings^  nvhich  deferve  it  as 
little. — Of  Mr  Harrises  dialogues  up^ 
on  art  and  happinefs, — not  properly 
dialogues,  according  to  my  definition. 
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— They  have^  however,  great  merit , 
as  all  the  ^writings  of  that  author 
have  J  -  -  341 

9,  Oftheftile  e/'Hiftory.— 0/"  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  Hiftory  and  Biogra- 
phy*— The  fubje£l  of  hiftory  is  nar^ 
rative\ — Whatever  is  not  narrative 
in  hiftory  is  epifodicaL — What  epifodes 
are  proper  for  hiftory ^ — not  political 
or  philofophical  refleSiions  upon  hu-^ 
man  nature,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Salluft 
in  the  beginning  ^Cataline's  confpi^ 
racy,  and  of  the  Jugur thine  war. — 
Explanation  of  particular  cufioms  and 
manners  of  a  nation,  a  proper  epifode 
in  hiftory. — Difference  in  this  refpeSi 
betvuixt  the  Greek  hijlorians  of  Rod- 
man affairs,  and  their  own.  —  Of  the 
rhetorical  ftile  in  hiftory. — Speeches 
in  it,  not  digreffions  or  epifodes  but 
matters  offa^  and  parts  oftheflory. 
"-^Speeches  make  political  andphilofo^ 
phical  reJleSiions  not  improper  in  hifto^ 
ry. — Hiftory  therefore  a  moft  pleafant 
and  various  compofition; — but  the  po- 
etical ^i/^,  a  variety  ivhich  hijiory 
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does  not  admit.'— Of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  poetical  Jiile  ivhich  hifory  does 
not  admits  fuch  as  Epithets,  Similes, 
Metaphors,  and  Minute  Defcriptions. 
— Of  the  painting  in  Horner^  and  the 
difference  in  that  refpeSi  hetnvixt  his 
flile^  and  the  file  of  hiJlory.'—Of  the 
choice  of  Ivor ds  in  the  hiflorical  Jlile. 
— Difference,  in  that  refpe6iy  betivixt 
the  file  of  Homer  and  of  hiJlory.-^Of 
the  Compofition  in  hiftory^  by  ivhich 
the  file  of  it  is  chief y  to  be  diftin-' 
guifhedfrom  common  fpeech ; — not  to 
be  difinguifhed  in  that  way  by  varie- 
ty of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and  ♦ 
Latinj  but  only  by  Periods. — Of  the 
great  beauty  of  Periods. — flotation 
upon  that fubjefl  from  Jrijiotle^  fho^W'- 
ingj  that  he  thought  there  could  be 
no  beauty y  without  a  Syftem  and  a 
\fho\c.— 'There  is  nothing  that  can 
be  properly  called  Compofition  with- 
out  periods. — Of  the  defeSl  of  Salluft 
and  Tacitus  in  this  refpeB. — The  file 
of  Tacitus  nvorfe  than  that  of  Salluf. 
— One  example  of  a  Greek  author j 
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who  writes  like  Sallufi. — Such  cotU' 
pofitumsftill  more  inexcufahle  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin.  -  .         ^n  r 

* 

io.  Tbt  biftory  of  Herodotus  moji  vari-- 
aus  both  in  matter  and  Jiile. — The 
matter  takes  in  the  ivhole  hiftory  of 
the  nj^orldy  as  far  as  it  'was  knoivn^ 
before  his  time. — Tet  there  is  an  unity 
in  bis  ivork^  fuch  as  there  is  in  Ho^^ 
mers  poems*'— He  begins  his  nvork^ 
as  Homer  does^   nvith  the  caufe  of, 
thenjoars  betwixt  the  Greeks  andBar^ 
bartons^  ivhich  are  thefubjeSi  of  his 
nv&ri. — Other  things  he  has  introdu^ 
ced  as  epjfodes. — Of  the  truth  of  the 
foBs  in  Herodotus.-r-Thefe  not  cre-^ 
dible  to  a  man^  nvho  believes  that 
men  have  alnvdys  been  the  fame  in 
all  ages  and  nations. — No  lies  in  Be^ 
rodotus.-^Ofthe  variety  of  his  file.* — 
Nbt  poetical^  though  like  the  file  of 
Homer ; — very  much  figured^  and  yet 
neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical. — It  is 
compofed  in  periods^  but  not  rhetoric 
cat  periods. ^--'Examples  of  the  periods 
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in  Herodotus.— Cicero  mifiaken  in  fay- 
injty  that  there  are  no  numbers  in 
Herodotus. — Of  the  fpeechts  in  He- 
rodotus ; — there  are  but  feiv^  but 
theft  nfon  pnper  oeeiftws ; — the  mah. 
ffr  of  ibem  eyseeiinaL^Not  many 
rtfieMi^^' mr  phihfophical  and .^p- 
litical  obfervations.^  bM  thefe  to  the 
purpt^.-^r^'&ne  exm»pk*:  of  them^^r^  .  - 
The  dialeB^   in  ivbkh  he  ivrites^ 

lonic.'-^Jflhnfis  tfiM^ihiff terminations  

of  the  datives  plural  in  that  dialed. 
— No  epithets^  ftmxles^  or  pi6iurefque 
defcriptions  in  his  Jiile^  nor  any  of 
the  Jirong  figures  ufed  by  Homer.  — 
One  figure  of  Horner^  much  ufed  by 
him^  viz.  dialogue. — Examples  of 
Herodotus*  s  dialogue. — His  file  di-^ 
fiinguifhed  in  that  voay  from  that 
of  every  other  hifiorian.^^Herodotus 
a  religious  hifiorian.-^All  hifiorians^ 
as  nvell  as  poets  of  the  higher  order ^ 
ought  to  be  religious. — Herodotus  not 
fuperfiitiousy  or  over  credulous^  in 
matters  of  religion  j  -  414 
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IHere  prefent  to  the  public  the  fourth 
volume  Of  THE  Origin  and  Pro* 
GREss  OF  Language  ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
compliih  my  plan,  I  have  promifed  a  fifth. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  this  and 
the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work^  and 
indeed  in  all  that  I  have  written,  whether 
upon  the  fubjcd  of  Language  or  Philofo- 
phy,  I  have  made  much  ufe  of  that  great 
art,  the  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cicerp  fays, 
by  which  we  are  taught  rem  univerfam  in 
partes  tribuere^  latentem  definiendo  expli" 
care.  If  therefore  the  reader  be  a  man, 
who  has  never  applied  to  any  art  or  fcience, 
or,  if  he  think  that  he  has  genius  and 
natural  parts  fuflScient  to  comprehend  a- 
ny  art  or  fcience  without  fuch  accurate 
definitions  and  minute  divifions,  he  needs 
not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  read  this 
work,  or  any  other  that  I  have  publifhed, 

g 
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or  fliall  publiili ;  for  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
aqcient  philofophy  I  have  got  fo  much  in- 
to the  habit  of  treating  every  thing  as 
a  fcience,  or  fyftem,  that  I  can  think, 
fpeak,  or  write,  of  no  fubjed  of  art  or  fci- 
ence but  in  that  way.  He  may  therefore 
a'mufe  himfelf  by  reading  cpmpilements  of 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  colledions  of 
fads  of  natural  hiftory,  or  fome  things 
upon  the  fubjeds  of  art  or  fcience,  under 
the  modeft  name  of -^2y^j' ;  in  which  the 
authors  think  themfelves  confined  to  no 
order  or  method,  but  fet  down  at  a  ven- 
ture fopie  loofe  thoughts  that  occur  to 
them  upon  the  fubjed. 

Another  thing  the  reader  will  obferve, 
that  I  extol  the  ancient  languages  and  li- 
terature above  the  modern  ;  and  maintain^ 
that  the  works  of  the  ancients  muft  be  our 
ftandard  in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as 
in  fculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 
Whoever  therefore  thinks  that 


Venimus  ad fujnmum  fortunae ^* 


which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was  the  cafe  of 
the  Romans  under  Auguftiis  Caefar,  and 
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that  we  have  attained  to  the  pcrfedion  of 
all  arts*,  him  I  would  like  wife  advife  nor  to 
read  this  work  :  For  there  are  things  in  it 
which  may  ftufnble  him  in  his  opinion  of  ^ 
tl>e  excellency  of  this  age ;.  and,  as  every 
ijnan  partake^^more  orlefs  of  the  glory  of 
tke  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  may 
perhaps  think  that  he  has  a  large  fhare  of 
it,  this  work  muft  have  a  tendency  to  leflen 
him  in  his  own  opinion,  which  I  ftiould  be 
forry  for;  for,  as  1  have  faid  elfewhere  f, 
though  I  defire  the  praife  of  very  fev^,  I 
would  not  willingly  give  OjBfence  to  any. 
He  may  therefore  take  the  word  of  the 
reviewers,  and  believe  the  work  to  be  of 
no  Value  |. 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  vanity  of  this  age, 
Ant.  Metaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  107^ 

f  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  i^\ 

%.  There  is  one  of  thefe  writers,  who,  in  the  review 
of  the  fecond  volume,  as  I  remember,  of  this  work, 
after  finding  a  great  many  particular  faults  with  the 
work,  concludes  with  faying^  that  lie  knows  very  well 
the  author  wiH  have  no  regard  to  his  cenfures,  tho'  he 
thinks  it  a  duty  he  owes  to  the  public  to  let  them  knO\T 
that  the  work  is  of  no  value.     This,  I  take,  as  a  great 
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fiblc,  our  language ;  for,  as  all  arts  and 
fciences  began  with  language,  fo  the  cor- 
ruption of  language  muft  neceflarily  be  at- 
tended with  a  degeneracy  in  thefe.  In 
the  Greek  nation  we  have  a  fad  example 
of  a  people,  who  fpoke  the  fined  language 
that  ever  exifted,  and  excelled  mankind  in 
arts  *,  lofmg  with  their  language  all  thofe 
arts,  and  returning  to  a  ftate  of  barbarity, 
much  worfe  than  the  firft  barbarity, .  from 
which  by.  arts  and  civility  they  were  re- 
claimed. For  Savages  arc  ftrong  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  are  capable  of 
the  higheft  cultivation,  and  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  the  creatures  of  God  and  Nature; 
whereas,  thofe,  who  have  degenerated  in- 
to a  ftate  of  barbarity  from  a  ftate  of  ci- 
vility and  refined  manners,  ate  in  a  ftate 
altogether  unnatural,  being  fo  worn  out 
by  indolence  and  luxury,  vice  and  dif- 
eafe,  that  they  have  not  in  them  the  ma- 
terials, out  of  which  the  human  artijls  of 
ancient  times  made  men  j  and,  therefore 
there  is  no  example,  nor  will  there  ever 


*  See  on  the  fubjefl:  of  the  modern  Greek  language, 
chap.  12. 
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be,  pf  any  nation,  fuch  as  the  Greek,  re- 
covering its  ancient  fplendor. 

There  are,  I  know,  who  will  think  what 
I  have  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
upon  thefubjedof  the  elements  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  I  mean  letters  and  fyllables,  tri- 
fling and  frivolous,  But  for  my  part,  the 
more  I  ftudy  language,  the  more  I  admire 
the  art  of  it  ^,  which  cannot  be  underftood, 
^uijlefs  we  know  its  elements  and  princi* 
pies.  It  appears  to  the  philofopher  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  arts ;  nor  does  he 
think  it  the  lefs  wonderful,  but  rather  more 
fo,  for  being  the  art  of  moft  common  ufe. 
One  of  the  nobleft  ftudies  of  man  is  the 
hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man.  Now,  I  hold 
it  to  be  impoffible  to  know  perfedly  what 
man  is,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  that 
art,  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal life,  and  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences, 
without  which,  man  muft  have  remained  in 
the  brute  ftate,  in  which  we  know  fome 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  dijEcuIty  of  the  art, 
p.  49. — 182.  and  following. 
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men  were  in  ancient  times,  and  fome  are 
ftil)  to  be  found.  It  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  language  that  man  is  fo  far  recovered 
firom  his  fallen  (late,  as  to  be  an  intellec- 
tual creature,  not  only  capable  of  intelleft, 
but  in  the  a£tual  poiTeifion  of  it ;  for,  that 
man  is  fallen  from  a  higher  (late,  I  hold 
to  be  a  truth  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  of 
religion,  and  will  (hew  it  to  be  fo,  if  I 
fliall  live  to  (ini(h  the  great  work  I  have 
begun,  The  History  and  Philoso-^ 
PHY  OF  Man. 


OF     THE 


ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS 


O    F 


LANGUAGE. 


V   O   L,     IV.         B   O   O   K     L 


Of  the  different  JSxcellencies  and  De-- 
JeSis  of  different  Languages. 


I  N  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  I  0,N. 


As  there  can  be  no  work  of  art  per- 
fect, of  which  the  materials  arc  not 
of  the  beft  kind,  and  language  being  the 
iiMtcrials  whereof  ftyle    is  compofed,    it 
may  not  be  an  improper  fuppleraent  t^ 
Vol..  IV.  A 
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what  I  have  written  on  the  fubje£t  of  Stile, 
to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  comparative 
view  of  fome  languages,  both  antient  and 
modern,  in  point  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, from  whence  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  in  what  language,  and  for  what  rea- 
fons,  the  beft  compofition,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  writing,  may  be  made.  He  will  alfo 
perceive  how  far  in  the  rude  and  more  im- 
perfedl  languages  the  compofition  may  be 
improved  by  imitation  of  languages  more 
perfed. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  particular  languages,  I 
will  lay  down  the  general  and  abftra£t 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
excellency  of  language,  and  then  I  will  ap- 
ply thefe  principles  tt)  fome  particular  lan- 
guages. 

4 

Language  being  the  exprelfionof  the  ideas 
of  the  human  mind  by  articulate  foutids 
or  words,  it  will  be  fuily  confidered  un- 
der two  general  heads,  the  found  of  thefe 
words,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  ; '  or,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  philofophical  language,  the  ma-: 
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terial  and  the  formal  part  *.    I  will  begia 
with  the  firfl. 


*  See  this  philofophical  diviiion  of  language  ex- 
plamed  in  Vol.  i*  of  this  Work^  page.  8.  fecond  edi* 
tion^  and  Vol.  ii.  p-  23. 
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CHAP.       I. 


No  bfauty  in  any,  arf  without  ^variety.-^-^ 
There  mti/iy  therefore ^  in  a  perfeSi  Ian* 
guage^  he  a  great  variety  of  founds. — The 
variety  of  the  found  in  the  termination 
particularly  to  he  attended  to. — DefeSl  of 
.the  antient  Per/tan  language  in  this  re- 
Jjpe^.—Defe^  of  the*  languages  of  the 
South  Sea  in  point  of  variety  of  found. — A 
perfect  language  mujl  be  fvoeet  in  the 
foundy  as  voell  as  various ^  hut  not  too 
fweet  of  found. — The  harharous  languages 
defective  in  this^  heing  too  vocal. — The 
voords  mufl  not  he  foofhort. — The  Bar-- 
harous  languages  go  to  another  extreme. 
— The  found  of  a  language  much  raifed 
by  the  ufe  of  diphthongs. — The  Barbarous 
languages  dcfedive  in  this.  —  The  differ ^ 
ence  of  fpirits  in  pronunciation  makes  an* 
agreeable  variety. — This  the  Barbarous 
languages  have. — The  quantity  offyllables^ 
or  the  rhythm,  makes  another  variety.--^ 
Thisfome  of  the  Barbarous  languages  have. 
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^r^fthe  melody  of  language. --^omc  Ian-- 
guages  of  Salvage  nations  have  melody. 

AS  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  art 
without  variety,  (for  art  is  a  fyftem, 
and  there  can  be  no  fyftem  without  varie- 
ty, as  well  as  order  and  regularity),  the  firft 
thing  I  require  to  make  a  language  beauti- 
ful is,  that  it  Ihould  have  a  variety  of  arti- 
culate founds  *.  Without  variety  to  a 
pertain  degree,  it  would  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  cxpreffing  all  our  conceptions 
even  in  the  narrowed  fphere  of  life  ;  but  I 
require  further,  that  a  perfect  language 
ihould  have  all  the  variety  of  founds  that 
the  human  mouth  can,  with  any  degree  of 
eafe  and  without  grimace  or  diftortion, 
utter  ;  and,  particularly,  there  fhould  be  a 
great  variety  in  the  termination  of  the 
words  ;  that  being  the  part  of  the  word 
which  in  pronunciation  affeds  the  ear 
moft.  And  I  think  there  could  not  well 
be  a  greater  defeat  in  the  found  of  a  lan- 
guage than  what  Herodotus  obferves  of 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  four  things  required 
to  make  a  perfeft  language.  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work, 
p.  6. 
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the  Perfian,  that  it  terminated  all  its  words 
with  the  fame  letter,  S  *.  It  would,  I  think, 
have  been  a  great  defedt,  if  the  letter  S 
had  been  of  the  moft  pleafant  found ; 
Whereas,  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  of  it,  that 
its  found  is  more  brutal  than  human  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  antients  ufed  it  very 
fparingly.  And  he  fays  there  were  whole 
odes  compofed  without  one  2  in  themf. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reafon  that  it  is 
.  thrown  out  in  many  Greek  words,  when 
the  analogy  requires  that  it  fliould  be 
there. 

The  want  of  this  variety  is  feen  in  al- 
moft  all  the  Barbarous  languages,  which 
are  very  defective,  particularly  in  confo- 
nanfs  ;  (for,  as  to  the  five  vowels,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  languages  have  them  J). 
The  Barbarous  languages  of  North  A- 
merica  have  neither  the  F  confonant  nor 
the  F.      The  Huron  language  wants  all 

• 

♦  Lib.  i.  Cap.  139. 

%  Vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  of  the  fecond  edi- 
tion, where  I  think  T  have  given  a  good  reafon  why 
the  firft  languages  fpoken  by  men  are  fo  vocal. 
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the  labial  confonants  * ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  all  thofe  languages  of  North 
Ameriqa  are  much  more  vocal  than  more 
perfect  languages,  and  have  words  con- 
confifting  wholly  of  vowels  f.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Sea  are  in  the  fame 
cafe.  To  fupply  this  defe£t  of  articula- 
tion, fuch  languages  are  forced,  in  order 
to  diftinguifli  their  words  from  one  ano- 
ther, to  repeat  the  fame  letters  and  fylla-  • 
bles,  fometimes  more  than  once  in  the 
fame  words  J. 

The  fecond  thing  I  require  is,  that  the 
found  of  the  language  fhould  be  fweetand 
pleafant  to  the  ear.  But  here  again  that  great 
beauty  of  all  the:  works  of  art,  I  mean  vari- 
ety, muftnotbe  forgot.  For,  asinthefineft 
mufic  there  muft  be  difcords,  fo  in  the  moft 
perfect  Japguages  there  muft  be  fome  harfh 
founds  ;  but  thefe  may  be  fo  mixed  with 
fweet  and  foft  founds,  that  the  found 
of  the  language  fhall  be  upon  the  whole 
fweet,  but  not  of  a  Tweetnefs  that  is  lufci- 
bus  or  cloying,  but  with  fuch  a  mixture  of 

*  Ibid.  p.  56©. 

f  Ibid.  p.  566.  and  following, 

X  Ibid.  p.  501. — 508. 
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auftere  and  rough  founds,  as  to  make  it 
manly  and  forcible,  as  well  as  pleafant.  In 
this  point  alfo  |he  Barbarous  languages  are 
defedive,  for  they  are  much  too  vocal 
for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  having  a 
great  many  vowels  in  their  words,  and  of* 
ten,  as  I  have  obferved,  repeating  the  fame 
vowels,  and  wanting  almoft  altogether  the 
afpirated  confonants, 

^tio^  I  require  that  the  words  fliould  not 
be  too  fhort,  but,  for  the  greater  part  by 
far,  words  of  feveral  fyllables.  -  For  a  lan- 
guage all  of  monofyllables,  fuch  as  the 
Chinefe,  or  with  very  many  monofyllables, 
fuch  as  ours,  can  never  have  a  fweet  or 
pleafant  flow,  'as  there  mufl  neceffarily  be 
a  flop,  more  or  lefs,  betwixt  every  two 
words.  Here  the  Barbarous  languages  go 
to  another  extreme,  for  the  words  of  them 
are  unmeafureably  long,  for  a  reafon  I 
have  given  elfewhere  * ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  I  believe  the  want  of  an  arti'^ 
culation  fuflBciently  varied  may  have  obli- 
ged them  to  lengthen  their  words,  in  order, 
to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another, 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  joo.  fecond  edition. 
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4/(7,  In  order  to  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language,  vowels,  that  will  coalefce 
together  in  the  fame  found,  ought  to  be 
joined  and  enunciated  together,  producing 
what  we  call  diphthongs,  which   I  think 

may  not  be  improperly  compared  to  what 
the  antients  called  fymphony  and  we  call 
harmony,  that  is,  mufic  in  parts,  in  which, 
by  the  mixture  of  the  grave  and  acute 
joined  properly  together,  the  note  is 
fwelled,  and  made  much  more  plcafant 
to  the  ear.  Thefe  double  founds  may 
be  alfo  fometimes  feparated  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, which  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety.  And  confonants  may  be  alfo  join- 
ed together,  and  feparated  fometimes  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  this  point,  the  Bar- 
barous languages  are  as  defediive  as  they 
are  exceffive  in  the  other. 

I 

5/^,  Some  vowels  and  fyllables  fhouldbe 
uttered  with  the  breath  thickened  or  con-' 
denfed,  while  others  are  pronounced  more 
fmoothly,  and  with  lefs  force.  This  makes 
the  difference  of  what  is  called  the  ivjofpi^ 
fits ;  the  one  being  a/pirated  or  thicken- 
ed, as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the* other  fof- 
Vol.  IV,  B 
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tened  qv  fqioathed  *.  This  is  carefully  to 
be  diftinguiihed  from  loud  or  loiu  in  pro-» 
jouncing  letters  or  fyllables.  Many,  iri^ 
deed  I  believ?  all  the  barbarpps  languages, 
Jiavp  this  variety  of  fpirjts. 

6t0y  Some  of  the  vowels  and  fyllables 
which  they  form  fliould  be  pronounced 
fliort,  others  long.  This  is  a  moft  na- 
tural, as  well  as  moft  agreeable  variety, 
and  is  what  is  called  the  rythm  of  lan- 
guage, being  a  certain  ratio  which  the  ear 
perceives  betwixt  fhort  and  long  found^^, 
This  too  is  very  well  known  in  fon>e  of 
the  barbarous  langqages  f  • 

*  It  is  to  be-  obferved,  that  t}ie  word  afpirated  docs 
pot  properly  exprefs  what  the  Greeks  call  J«<rvj  ;  fop 
it  feems  to  denote  that  the  found  is  made  rough  or 
harlh  5  whereas  it  is  only  enunciated  with  more 
breath  :  And  the  Greek  grammarians  haye  been  fp 
accurate,  as  to  obferve  that  there  is  a  middle  clafs  of 
confonants  betwixt  the  ^dTta;  and  the  ^'/a**  or  tenuesy 
which  are  enunciated  with  a  breath  not  fo  much  thic- 
kened or  condenfed  as  when  ve  pronounce  the  3«ir«f$, 
0^ '  not  fo  flender  or  gentle  as  that  with  which  thp 
•^/Ae<  are  enunciated.     See  Vol.  ii-  p.  234.  235. 

f  See  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  509.  fecond  edition. 
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Lq/ily,    In    a  perfe<3t    language,   there 
fliould  be  mdody  as  well  as  rhythm  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  fyllables  fhould  be  Varied  and 
diftinguilhed  froni  one  another  by  (:ertaia 
mufical  tones,  with  which  they  are  pro- 
nounged.     Of  this  I  have  treated  fully  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  *.  I  fliall 
only  add  here,,  that,  though  I  believe  ther€ 
was  melody  originally  in  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  languages,  it  is  loft  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean, but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the 
Barbarous    languages    fpt)ken   by   certain 
tribes  of  Savages  in  North  America,  as  I 
was  well  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
was    long    there  ;    and    the  Chinefe,  by 
giving  different  tones  to  the  fame   mo- 
nofy liable,  make  it  fignify  feven  or  eight 
different  things-  ' 

This  is  all  the  variety  I  can  conceive  in 
the  founds  of  fmgle  words*  What  further 
variety  may  be  produced  in  their  found  by 
compofition  will  be  afterwards  obferved. 


*  Book  ii*  €liap.  4^ 
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tVords  conjidered  as  JignifcafU.^ — Tn  a  latl^ 
guage  of  art  there  muji  be  of  them  a  fuh 
Jicient  number  to  exprefs  all  the  n/ariety  of 
things. — Defeat  of  Barbarous  languages, 
in  this'  refpeSi.  —  There  mufi  not  be  a  r^- 
dundancy^  any  more  than  a  defeB,  ofivords. 
—  This  prevented  by  that  art  of  lans^uage 
nve  call  fledion; — In  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  very  defeHive.-^— The  nvords  oj 

the  language  fhould  convey  the  meaning 
fully  and  accurately — -alfo  nvithout  obfcu^ 
rity  or  ambiguity.--^ In  both  theje  articles 
Barbarous  languages  are  defe6live. — 
They  fupply  the  defeB  by  tones  of  the 
voice. -^Words^  that  have  a  conneBion 
in  their  meanings  conneBed  together  in 
their  found  by  derivation  ^w^compofition. 
'^The  Barbarous  languages  vuant  this 
art. — The  ivant  of  vuords  fupplied  by 
metaphors  and  other  tropes.— In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  deficient ^--^-^ 
hut  moft  deficient  of  all  in  fyntax, — Rea-^ 
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fons  for  this. — Jll  languages  fpoktn  by 
barbarous  nations  are  not  barbarous. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  words  as  figni- 
ficant,    firft  confidering,  them  fmgle, 
and  then  in  compofition. 

As  to  fmgle  words,  there  muft  be  fo 
many  of  them  as  to  exprefs  all  the  variety 
of  things  ;  and,  as  things  are  divided'  into 
certain  claflcs,  fo  are  words.  The  divifion 
of  things  was  made  by  the  anlient  philo- 
fophers  into  certain  clafTes,  called  Catego- 
ries, which  1  hold  to  be  the  ground- work 
of  grammar,  as  well  as  of  logic  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  divifion  of  words,  which 
tvre  call  the  parts  of  fpeech,  takes  in  all  the 
categories  ;  the  firft  part  of  fpeech,  or  the 
Noun,  anfwering  to  the  firft  Category, 
Subftance  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  to 
the  feveral  Accidents  of  things  compre- 
hended under  the  other  Categories. 

In  this  manner,  fubftances,  and  all  their 
feveral  qualities,  are  exprefled,  and  in  fhort 
all  the  variety  of  things.     How  defedive 

the  barbarous  languages  are  in  this  refped^ 
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I  have  fhown  in  the  Firft  Volume  of  this 
Work*. 

2^fo,  As  a  perfect  language  muft  be  full 
and  complete  in  words  fignificanti  fo  it 
muft  not  be  redundant,  ^nor  exprels  by  fe- 
veral  words  what  can  be  exprefled  by  one 
with  fome  variations  made  upon  it.  For 
example, .  if  certain  accidents,  or  relations 
of  words  to  one  another,  can  be  exprefled 
by  a  change  made  upon  the  word,  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  and  a  defeft  in  the  lan- 
guage, if  a  new  word  was  employed 
to  exprefs  that  accident  or  relation.  The 
change  made  upon  the  word,  for  that 
purpofe  is  what  we  call  fleSiion  or  inflec- 
tion ;  by  which  the  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs,  are  formed.  But, 
as  fome  words,  by  their  nature,  do  not 
admit  of  fuch  variation,  hence  comes  a 
a  diftindion  of  great  importance  in  lan- 
guage, into  words  declinable  and  inde* 
clinable.     In  fle£tion,  the  barbarous  Ian- 

*  Book  iii.  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  obferved,  that 
there  are  fome  of  them  which  have  not  any  adjeftive, 
nor  any  word  denoting  a  quality  abftrafted  from  the 
fubjeft.    See  alfo  page  534.  of  the  fame  Volume. 


\ 
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guages  are  more  defedive  than  in  any 
thing  elfe,  few  of  them  having  any  thing 
like  cafes  or  tenfes;  fo  that  their  words 
are  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  inde- 
elinable'*.  And  this  too  muft  produce  a 
difagreeablefamenefs  in  the  found  of  thofe 
languages;  as,  oa  the  contrary,  nothing 
varies  the  found  of  a  language  more  than 
the  different  terminations,  and  different 
lengths  of  the  words,  which  flexion  pro- 
duces. 

^tioy  In  a  language  of  art  the  words 

fhould  exprefs  every  circumftance  of  the 

thing,    and  convey    the  nieajjing  to  the 

hearer  as  fully  and  accijrately  as  poflible. 

But,  4/0,  There  fhould  be  no  objfcurity 
or  ambiguity  in  the  words,  otherwife  the 
principal  end  of  language  cannot  .be  an- 
fwered,  which  is  to  convey  the  meaning 
to  the  hearer.  In  both  thefe  laft  articles 
jhe  barbarous  latjguages  are  very  deficient, 

♦  See  Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  9.  of  this  Workj 
p.  532.  fecond  edition. 
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and  they  fupply  the  dcfeft,  as  we  are  told, 
by  accents,  or  tones  of  the  voice  *,  and  no 
doubt  by  geftures,  or  adion  of  the  body. 

5/0,  The  variety  of  things  being  fo 
great,  thai,  if  there  were  words  entirely 
unconnected  with  one  another  to  Qxprefs 
every  particular  thing,  the  language  would 
be  too  bulky  and  cumberfome,  and  too  great 
a  load  upon  the  memory  ;  therefore  the  ar- 
tificers of  language  have  .contrived  a  Way 
of  conneding  words  fignifying  things  that 
have  a  connexion,  by  the  means  of  what 
is  called  derivation  and  compofirion  :  So 
that  feme  words  are  radical,  fpme  deriva- 
tive  J  fome  words  are  fimple,  and  others 
compounded.  In  this  too,  the  languages 
barbarous,  that  is,  without  art,  are  re- 
markably deficient ;  for  they  exprefs  things 
having  the  neareft  connection  by  words 
quite  different  t* 

And,  iq/ily\  as,  even  with  derivation  arrd 
compofition,  words  are  wanted  to  exprefs 
many  things,  this  neceffity  has  introduced 

♦  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  535.  fecond  edition, 
f  Ibidem, 
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tfet  u(c  of  meraphbrs  and  other  tropes, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  were  at  firft  ufed 
from  neceffity  j  (o  that  it  was  not  till  later 
times  that  they -came  to  be  ufed  as  an  or- 
nament of  difcourfe. — In  this  figurative 
ftyle  the  barbarous  languages  abound  ex- 
ceiedingly,  more  from  want  of  proper 
words  than  for  the  fake  of  ornament. 

Although  a  language  were  ever  fo  com- 
plete in  its  words,  yet,  if  thofe  words  are 
not  properly  put  together,  they  will  ex- 
prefs  no  meaning.  This  part  of  the  gram- 
matical art  is  called  Jyntax ;  and  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  language;  In 
this  the  barbarous  languages  are  remark- 
ably defedive  ;  for  it  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  all  which  the  barbarous  languages 
want,  and  alfo  by  conjundions  and  prepo- 
fitions,  two  parts  of  fpeech  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  thofe  languages  *. 

Bur,  when  I   fpcak  of  barbai-ous  lan- 
guages, I  muft  not  be  underftood  to  mean 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubject  oifyntax:^ 
Vol.  ii.  Bgok  iiis  'Chapv>x.    .  .-    ;   ;... .    ^ 

Vol.  IV.  C 
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all  the  languages  fpokcn  by  nations  we 
call  barbarous :  For  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
nations  that  fpeak  languages  of  Tery  great 
art,  fuch  as  that  fpoken  by  the  Garani  iq, 
the  country  of  Paraguay,   in  South  Ame- 
rica;  another,  of  greater  art  ftill,  fpoken 
in  that  great  country,   in  the  fame  conti- 
nent of  South  America,   known  by  the 
name,  of    Patagonia.      The   Gothic   too, 
(which,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  fhould  denote 
a   language  altogether  barbarous),  was  a 
language  of  much  greater  art  than  any  of 
its  defcendants,  fuch  as  the  German,  Swe- 
difli,  or  Englifti.     Even  the  languages  of 
Lapland  and  Greenland  are  in  fome  re-r 
ipeds  more  artificial   languages  than  any 
fpoken  by  the  ciyifized  nations  of  Europe. 
And  the  language  of  the  Algonkins,   in 
North  America,  is,   in  fome  things,   even 
too  artificial.     Of   all  thefe  languages   I 
have  given  a  particular  accoynt  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work  *,  where  I  have 
faid,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  poflible  that 
thofe  nations,  fo  little  advanced  in  other 
arts  of    life,  fhould    have  invented  fuch 

•  VoL  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  lo.  of  this  Work. 
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artificial  languages,  but  they  muft  have 
learned  them  by  intercourfe  with  fome  o- 
ther  nations  more  civilized  :  For  that  there 
have  been  ftrange  migrations  and  mixtures 
of  people  on  this  earth,  is  a  fad  that  can- 
not be  doubted  of  by  thofe  who  have  llu- 
died  the  hiftory  of  man  *. 


•  Vol.  1.  p.  546.  of  this  Work,  where  I  mention 
a  very  fenfible  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  a  colony  of  Medes  bieing  found  in  the  mid* 
die  of  Scythia*  ♦ 
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CHAP.         III. 


Greater  variety  both  (f  found  and  fenfe  in 
compofition  than  In  Jingle  nvords.  —  The 
greater  variety  the  greater  beauty^^aljo 
the  greater  difficulty. — The  ^wonderful 

.  variety  of  compofition  in  the  learned  Ian-- 
.guages. — Of  compofition  in  the  barbarous 
languages. — There  mufl  be  more  or  lefs  of 
the  art  of  compofition  among  fuch  barba- 
rous nations  as  hold  public  affemblies^  and 
therein  make  harangues, — AJlory  to  that 
purpofe^ 


I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  words  in  com- 
pofition, where  there  muft  of  neceffity 
be  much  greater  variety,  both  of  found  and 
fenfe,  than  of  fmgle  words.  And,  where 
there  is  the  greateft  variety,  if  there  be  art 
and  fyftem  at  the  fame  time,  there  alfo  the 
greateft  beauty  muft  be.  Thus,  an  heroic 
poem,  fuch  as  the  Iliad  or  Odyfley^  is  a 
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much  finer  thing  than  a  tragedy,  becaufe 
it  is  a  whole,  as  well  as  a  tragedy,  but  of 
much  greater  extent  and  variety,  and  con- 
taining  many  peripeteias^    and  furprifingj^ 

changes  of  fortune  ;  whereas  tragedy  has 
but  one.  And,  for  the  fattie  reafon,  a  tra* 
gedy  is  a  much  finer  thing  than  an  epi- 
gram. And,  accordingly,  the  mafters  of 
the  writing  art  tell  us,  that,  as  ftile  confifts 
of  two  things,  the  choice  of  words,  and 

the  compofition  of  them,  there  is  much 
greater  difficulty,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the 

latter,  than  in  the  former. 

In  compofition,  there  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful variety.  For,  imor  in  languages  of 
art,  which  have  cafes,  tenfes,  genders,  and 
oumber$,  there,  is  a'  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, to  which  it  is  difficult  to  fet  bounds- 
Then  there  is  the  fyntax,  or  conftruClion 
of  the  words,  either  plain  and  fimple,  or 
figtired— Then  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 
that  is,  rhetorical  figures,  by  which  the 
fenfe  is  exprefled  in  fome  uncommon  way, 
are  fo  many  in -number,  that  they  cannot 
be   numbered  * — Then  there  is  the  com- 

*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.^  107. 
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poAtion  of  periods,,  and  the  divifion  of  thefe 
into  members,  more  or  fewer,  and  varioufly 
connected  together,  and  differing  in  the 
fenfeas  ^ell  as  in  the  ftruAure  of  the  words 
— And,A2/?/K,in  the  moft  perfect  language, 
there  is  a  variety  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
which  makes* a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition  *. 

What  beauty  of  compofition  there  is  in 
the  barbarous  languages,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
But,  among  fuch  nations  as  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  life,  as  to  hold  aiTem- 
blies,  and  deliberate  about  public  afiairs,  it 
i^  evident  that,  in  their  fpeeches,  there 
muft  be  more  or  lefs  of  compofition.  I 
have  heard  a  flory  of  an  Indian  orator, 
who,  at  a  congrefs  or  talk^  as  they  call  it, 
wjth  the  then  Britifh  goverhour  of  Flori- 
da, Commodore  Johnflon,  being  frequently- 
interrupted  by  the  interpreter,  who  flop- 
ped him,  in  order  to  explain  lo  the  Gover- 
nour  what  he  faid,  at  lafl  lofl  patience  ; 

and,  fays  he,  *  I  can  bear  this  no  longer  : 
^  My  difcourfe,  cut  thus  into  pieces,  can 

•  VoL  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap.  7. 
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*  have  no  more  effed  than  the  water  could 

*  have  upon  that  great  beaft  of  yours/ 
pointing  to  a  faw-mill  at  fome  diftance, 

*  if  it  were  to  fall  upon  it  drop  by  drop/ 
Now  this  orator  muft  have  had  a$  per- 
kGt  an  idea  ofxhtjiumen  orationis^  and  the 
effedts  it  produces,  as  a  Cicero  or  Demo- 
fthenes. 


t         • 
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CHAP.       IV. 


/  ■ 


1 

An  account  of  the  Greek  language. ^'^This 
the  mojl  perfeSi  language  the  author 
knoivs. — Its  refemblance  to  the  Sanfcrit 
language  of  India.— From  the  Greek  lan- 
guage the  author  has  formed  his  notion  of 
"what  is  moft  perfeB  in  language. — Of 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language. — More^ 

founds  in  it  than  nve  can  pronounce. — 
Voivels  in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon 
one  another. — Alfo  rhymesj  both  of  'uer- 

fes  and  ofhemiflics. — ^he  'words  in  Greek 
neither  too  fhort  nor  too  long. — The  floor t-^^ 
efl  'uwrds  are  thofe  that  occur  the  mojl 

frequently ^fuch  as  ConjunHions  and  Pre- 
pofitions.^—Tthe  terminations  of  the  Greek 
'words  mojl  various  and  moft  pleafant  to 
the  ear.^-^None  of  their  'words  terminate 
in  mute  confonants. — Difference  of  fpirits. 
in  Greek. — This  Jhould  not  he  confounded 
'with  \o\xA  and  lov^.^^Nofuch  diJlin6iion 
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betwixt  the  fjUahles  of  the  fame  word  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 


THESE  are  my  obfervations  upon 
languages  in  general,  as  well  thofe 
of  art  as  the  barbarous.  1  proceed  now  to 
apply  thefe  obfervations  to  particular  lan- 
guages of  art,  or  which  are  reputed  fuch. 
And  I  will  begin  with  the  Gre^k,  the  lan- 
guage the  raoft  pcrfed  that  1  know,'  or,  I 
believe,  that  is  known  ;  though,  from 
what  we  hear  of  the  Indian  Sanfcrit  lan- 
guage, we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is 
likewife  a  language  of  wonderful  art,  and 
we  are  fure  that,  in  fome  refpeds,  it  re- 
fembles  very  much  the  Greek,  particularly 
in  the  verbs,  of  which  the  Sanfcrit  has  a 
clafs  that  are  conjugated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  verbs  in  ~-ju.i  in  Greek  *. 

•  This  curious  ht\  is  averred  by  a  gentleman  from 
India,  whom  I  know,  Mr  BralTcy,  who  has  written  a 
grammar  of  the  Bcngallefe  language,  which  he  fays  is 
a  dialed  of  the  Sanfcrit,  as  well  as  the  other  languages 
fpoken  in  India.  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  Ian- 
guage^  inVol.  ii.  p.  530. 

Vol.  IV. 
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Wh^n  I  come  to  apply  my  general  ch^ 
fcrvations  to  the  Greek,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  perceive  that  I  have  formed  my 
idea  of  a  perfedl  language  upon  the  Greek, 
pther  men,  of  greater  genius  and  more 
learned  in  philofophy,  may,  from  theory 
and  fpeculation  merely,  form  the  idea  of 
what  is  moft  perfeft  In  language,  and  \i\cn 
apply  that  ide^  tp  any  particular  language 
they  may  think  proper  to  ftudy  :  But,  for 
tny  part,  I  begin  where  thofe  gentlemeq 
cnd|  and  not  only  in  language,  but  in  eve-! 
Xj  tiling  belonging  to  art  or  nature,  I  forni 
my  fyftem  from  fads  and  obfervations  j 
and,  as  to  language  in  particular,  I  am 
fure  that,  without  diligently  ftudying  the 
Greek,  I  fhoyld  never  have  had  any  no- 
tion of  what  is  moft  perfe£t  in  this  greatT 
eft  arid  moft  ufefi^l  art  among  men. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  Gre?k, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  4II  thofe  things  I 
have  required  to  make  a  language  per* 
fed  in  that  refpedt.  For,  in  \\itfirfi  place, 
it  ha?  all  the  founds  that  the  human  mouth 

• 

f:an  utter,  or  ear  hear,  with  any  pleafurc. 
i^n^  I  am  perfu^ded  it  fias  a  greater  var"^? 
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&y  thaA  We  can  ptrondunce ;  for,  befides  th^ 
vowds  vVhich  if  afptrates,andth^eottfonantt 
6  and  (p,  it  has  an  ajpirated  ii  or  j^,  which^ 
when  prefixed  to  a  Vowel,  We  cannot  diftin- 
^uifli  from  the  vowel  afpi  rated.    Thus  W<i 
fcannbtdiftinguiikia  our  pronunciation  he- 
twixt  the  firft  fyllables  of  the  twd  wordd 
^(tfjLac  add  x^fJicLt.    Then  there  is  the  iEolid 
digammdy  which  I  am  petfuadfed  was  iifed  hf 
Homer,  tho*  ildt  marked,  I  behcve,  in  ah/ 
manufcript  of  him^  atiy  more  than  in  thd 
printed  editions.     It  had  a  found  diftin^ 
Jfither  froni  the  Greek  (^,   or  the  LatinjTj 
and   therefore  Claudius  invented   a   new 
tharaSer  to  rflark  it  *•     What  is  Called 
the   proper  diphthckigs,    Which  raife  and 
fwell  the  fdund  of  the  language  fo  much^ 
We  cart  pronounce  ;  but  the  improper  diph- 
thongs, fUch  as  9t,  ij,  &;,  though  We  aife  furd 


*  it  i«ras  oAe  of  the  thred  new  lettei's  invented  hf 
this  Empefof.  See  Suetonius^  in  His  Life,  Cap.  41. 
and  the  mtae  varkirum  on  the  paflage.  It  is  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  antient  infcriptiods,  and  \%  ufedy  ini  {bmd 
words,  in  pldce  of  the  V  confonant,  which  fhows  that 
it.  muft*  have  had  a  foiind  different  from  that  cdnlb- 
hanty  as  well  as  from  the  confonant  F.  Set  What  I 
hare  further  faid  of  the  Digamma,  Vol.  ii.  p4  249.^ 
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thty  w6re  not  fimple  founds  but  fome 
way  compounded,  we  cannot  pronounce. 

In  {6  great  a  variety  t)f  founds,  there 
muft  be  fome  very  harfh,  fuch  as  the  afpi- 
'  ratpd  confonants  ^  and  8  ;  but  they  are  fo 
mixed  with  others  more  fweet  and  plea* 
fant,  that  the  found  is  neither  too  foft  and 
effeminate,  nor  top  rough  and  auftere,  but 
an  admirable  compofition  of  both.  In  fome 
words,  they  join  the  two  rpugh  founds, 
I  mentioned,  together,  as  in  the  word 
a^^ofjicLi  and  xP^f^^^^'^  •  ^^  which  laft  the  <p 
and  6  are  joined  together,  and  the  confo- 
nant  ix  prefixed  ;  which  I  think  does  very 
well  by  way  of  variety.  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  they  fometimes  do  as  the  barbarous 
languages  do  very  frequently,  join  vowels 

together,  not  as  diphthongs,  but  in  diflPer- 
ent  fyliables,  and  not  only  different  vow- 
els, but  the  fame  vowel,  as  in  that  famous 
line  of  Homer,  which,  it  is  faid,  deterred 
Plato  from  writing  verfes, 

» 

And  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  Ho- 
mer>  and  nothing  more  beautiful  in  point  of 
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fbond  thdn  the  .~-Oio.  And,  id  general,  in 
Homer,  and  in  all  the  Ionic  writers, there  is  a 
gre^t  deal  of  gaping  of  vowels  upono/ieano* 

iher,both  in  the  fame  and  in  different  words* 
This,  I  ihink,  if  there  be  not  too  much  of 
it^  fwells  the  found  of  the  language,  and, 
I  mud  own,  pleafes  me,  though  it  offend-* 
ed  the  delicate  ears  of  later  times  :    And^ 

m 

particularly  Ifocrates  has,  with  what  I 
would  call  a  fophiftical  nicety,  mod  care- 
fully avoided  it.  In  Homer,  too,  there  are 
like  endings,  both  of  verfes  and  of  he- 
miftics,  which  I  think  a  beauty  alfo,  (and  fo 
they  are  reckoned  by  the  antient  critics), 
if  they  be  not  too  frequent,  which  they 
^re  not  in  'Homer  ;  for  he  only  ufes  them 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  adorn  his  di&ion, 
as  in  his  fimilies,  which  are  the  moft  orna- 
mented part  of  his  poem ;  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber that  he  ever  ufes  them  in  his  narrative 
or  fpeeches  *. 

♦  Homer  has  followed  Ariftotle's  rules,  as  in  other 
things,  fo  in  ftile,  which  he  fays  ought  only  to  be  la- 
boured, and  much  ornamented,  iv  rots  «^y0 if  ^f^f nr, 
.that  is,  in  foch  parts  of  the  poem  where  there  is  nei- 
ther reafoning,  charafter,.  or  fentiments,  to  be  expref- 
fed  i  and  he  might  have  added,  where  there  is  no  oar- 
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Tke  i;^ordft  in  Greek  are  tiehher  too 
U>ngj  like  the  worda  in  ihe  barbarous  lan- 
guages, nor  too  fhort,   like  the  words  of 
fome  modern  languages,    by  which  the 
flow  of  the  language  is  much  interrupted, 
(there  being  neceflarily,  as  I  have  obferted, 
a  flop  more  or  lefs  betwixt  the  words,  fo 
that  the  fpeech  muft  be  full  of  breaks),  but 
of  a  moderate  length,   with  the  variety  of 
fdtoe  longer  and  fome  fliorter.     And  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  monofyllables,  of 
very  ihort  words,  are  almoft  all  words  that 
occur  very  frequently,   fuch   as  prepofi- 
tions,  conjundlions,  and  the  article  ;  thefe^ 
if  they  were  long  words,  occurring   fo  of^ 
ten,  would  make  the  difcourfe   cumber*- 
fome  and  tedious. 

The  terminations  of  the  words  in  Greek 
are  as  various  as  poffible  confiftently  with 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  being  very  differ- 
ent, not  only  in  difierent  words,  but  in  thcf 
fame  word,   by  the  variation  of  genders, 

ratiVe  i  for,  as  by  narrative  the  bufinefs  of  the  poem  h 
carried  on,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  bd  «^yof,  that  is,  zpztt 
whare  the  a£tion  (lands  fiill,  as  it  does  in  the  Ginilk^d 
Sec  Ar'dk.iiitic.  Cap.  24.  inj^ne. 
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numherfi,  cafes,  and  tenfet  ^.  Many  words 
they  conclude  with  a  dipbthpngf  fuch  a$  * 
ctf,  «i,  ^  9t^ ;  which  makes  the  pronunciation 
of  fuch  words  go  off  with  a  Couad  that 
both  pleales  and  fills  the  ear,  the  termina^ 
tion  being,  as  I  hav$  obferved,  the  moft 
ftriking  part  of  the  foi^nd  of  a  word.  But 
they  end  no  words  with  a  mute  eonfonantt 
fuch  as  iS,  TTj  J^,  which  mak;e  a  harih  and 
abrupt  conclufion  f  :  Much  lefs  do  ihey 
conclude  with  an  afpirated  confonant,  fuch 
as  6,  with  which  fo  many  words  in  Engliih 
4:onclude,  but  which  we  fliould  think  in-^ 
fu&rably  harflv,  and  ibould  fay  with  the 
Frencht  that  xtjleaed  our  cars\  if  we  were 
not  fo  much  accuftomed  to  it  X' 

• 

*  Anticnt  Mctaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  220.  where  I  have 
ilidwi^i  that,  from  the  f^me  Greek  verb|  there  may  be 
farmed  tenfes  and  participles  of  diflSn-ent  terminations 
to  the  number  of  two  thoufand* 

fThis  is  pbfcrvedbjr  Ariftotle,  in  his  Pa^/,Cap.ai» 
where  he  obferves  alfo  that  they  terminated  HQ  hquq 
with  a  (hort  vowel ;  the  reafon  of  which  fectns  lo  havfi. 
been,  that  the  voice  could  not  l^ft  upon  a  fhort  vowel, 
as  on  a  proper  bafis,  and  therefore  the  word  could  q9( 
be  concluded  tn  fuch  a  way  as  to  pleafe  and  fill  the  ear^ 

X  The  Greeks  have  but  one  little  word  ending  in 
%%  m«te  %^  Yi9.  i#i  but^  when  a  vowel  fbUpip^  thdf 
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.  That  the  Greeks  might  have  all  the  va- 
riety poffible  in  the  found  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  obferv^d  that  certain  fyllables 
V7tre  enunciated  with  a  breath  much  thick- 
er, and  more  condenfed,  as  it  were,  than 
others  ;  and  hence  the  diftinaion  of  the 
two  fpirits  *,  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  we 
muft  not  confound  with  the  diftinftion  of 
loud  and   low,    in   the   fyllables   of  our 
words ;  a  diftindion  which  I  am  perfuaded 
was  unknown   both  to   the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  pronounced  all  the  fyllables 
of  the  words  upon  a  level,  as  the  French 
pronounce  their  corrupt  dialeft  of  the  La- 
tin.    And   my  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is, 
that,  if  there  had  been  accents,  fuch  as  are 
in  our  language  and  feme  other   modern 

make  it  end  in  «-,  ufing  •{  inftead  of  f»  ;  And,  as 
the  word  is  fo  ufed  in  Latin,  I  am  perfiiaded  it  w^  ori- 
ginally only  ufed  in  Greek  in  that  way.  But,  after- 
wards, where  a  confonant  followed,  they  threw  out  the 
#,  for  the  fake  of  the  better  found,  as  they  frequently 
did  on  other  occaHons. 

♦  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubje£^  of  Spirits^ 
Vol,  ii.  p.  34.  where  I  have  ihown  that  the  nice 
Greek  ear  perceived  a  third  or  middle  found  betwixt 
the  tenuis  and  the  afpirdted. 
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languages,  makipg  fo  great  a  varifety  in  thii 
pronunciation  of  wbrd&{  it  is  impdflible  td 
fuppofe  that  the  antient  grammarians 
would  ntit  haVe  taken  notice  df  it. 


I  willtay  fad  ihotfe  htre  updti  the  aftl- 
culatidii  of  the  Greek  language,  but  will 
refer  the  readerj  who  may  defire  to  ktiow 
mqre  of  this  fubjedt^  td  a  difTertatioil; 
which  I  haVe  written  ilpbii  the  foiarid  of 
the  Greek  language^  and  annexed  to  the 
Second  Voliime  of  this  Work  ;  where  he 
will  obferre  hdW  the  Greeks  have  cori- 
trived  to  fweetert  and  vary  the  found  of 
their  ladguage,  bv  adding^  taking  awayi 
changing,  or  traufpofidg  of  letters^ 
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f)f  the  mujtc  of  the  Greek  language. ^Ti 
con/ifts^  like  other  muftCy  ^melody  and 
rhythm,-^— //  has  melody  infuccej/ion^  and 
may  he  confidered  as  having  mujic  in 
parts. — Of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
melody  of  muftc  and  that  of  fpeech. — Of 
the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  language ^  and 
the  beauty  it  muji  have  given  to  their 
pronunciations^— ^The  mufic  of  language 
knoivn  even  among  fome  barbarous  na^ 
tions.'^^The  northern  nations  of  Europe 
,  probably  got  their  language  from  nations 

nvho  /poke  a  mujical  language ;  but  not 
having  a  genius  for  mufic^  they  loft  that 
part  of  the  language. — The  Greeks  a  mofi 
mujical  nation— got  the  elements  of  mujic 
from  Egypt y  but  improved  it  very  much. 
^-^Of  the  mufic  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America — ho*w  they  came  to  have  mufic 

in  their  language  accounted  for  r^Conclu^ , 
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j^on  of  nvhat  is f aid  upon  the  found,  of  the 
Greek  language. ^^NeceJJity  of  analyfmg 
it^  as  has  been  done^  in  order  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  it. 

% 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  mufic  of  the 
Greek  language,  for  hitherto  1  have 
only  confidered  its  articulate  founds*  This 
mufic,  like  every  other  mufic,  is  a  compo- 
fition  of  melody  and  rhythm. 

Melody  confifts  of  acute  and  grave 
founds,  either  in  fucceffion,  or  joined  to- 
gether. The  melody  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  melody  of  fucceffion;  for, 
wrhen  the  acute  accent  is  put  upon  an^* 
fyllable  of  a  word,  and  the  reft  are  found- 
ed grave,  then  is  there  that  melody.  But, 
befides  this,  the  acute  and  grave  are  often 
both  put  upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  is 
what  is  cdled  the  circumflex  accent.  Then 
the  melody  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
confidered  of  the  other  kind,  that  is,  a 
.combination  of  the  acute  and  grave  joined 
together,  which  makes  what  is  commonly 
czMtii  harmony^  or  mufic  in  parts.  For,tho' 
both  founds  are  not  heard  precifely  in  the 
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fame  times  as  is  the  cafe  of  mufic  in  pam, 
properly  fo  ci^lled,  the  acute  and  grave, 
^einghpth  on  the  fame  fyllable,arc  fo  clofe-^ 
ly  conneded,  that  they  may  be  confidered 
$18  one  found  ;  and  they  certainly  have  the 
effed  of  fwelli^g  and  raifing  the  found^ 
vrhich  18  one  of  the  chief  etfe^s  of  har- 
monj. 

Rhythm  is  fo  nccefiary  to  mufic,  that 
there  can  be  no  good  niufic  withput  it, 
nor,  indeed,  any  thing  deferring  the  name 
of  mufic.  The  rhythm  of  antient  mufic 
vrasdivided  into  feet,  as  well  as  the  rhythni 
of  their  yerfe  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  it  was 
fchiefly  hy  rhythm  that  their  mufic  per- 
formed thp  wonderful  things  afcribed  to 
it.  This  is  likewife  a  part  of  the  mufic 
of  the  Greek  language  j  and  it  is  produced 
by  what  we  call  the  quantity  of  the  fylr 
lables,  that  is,  their  length  compared 
with  one  another,  the  long  being  to  the 
fhort  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  Thefe, 
mixed  together  in  the  language,  muft 
have  made  a  moil  pleafant  variety  to 
the  learned  ears  of  the  Greeks*  An<j, 
pur  ears  be  not  formed  to    that 
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Jciod  of  rhythm,  yet  it  mu ft  be  alIowe4 
to  b«  very  natural ;  for  the  Tocal  founds  in 
^tvery  language^  whether  by  themfelves 
or  joined  with  confonantS)  may  be  made 
fome  long  and  fomt  (hort,  which  is  much 
better  than  if  they  w^re  all  founded  of  the 
fame  length,  as  is  the  cale  in  moil  mo*- 
dern  language^)  apd  particularly  in  the 
Frenph  *. 

There  ar^  feme,  I  know,  who  think  this 
notion  of  mine,  of  the  mufic  of  the  Greek 
language,  is  a  mere  fancy.  But,  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  there  can  be  a  mixture  of  grave 
apd  acute  founds,  diftingmflied  by  certain 
intervals,  without  a  mufic  of  fome  kind 
or  another  ?  That  the  founds  of  the  Greel? 
language  were  fo  diftinguifhed,  we  arc  af- 
fured .  by  Dionyfiu?  the  Halicarnaflian  f , 
But  the  mufic  of  it  was  different  from  the 
pommon  mufic  in  more  than  one  refpedt. 
In  the  Jirfi  place,  it  did  pot  rife  fo  high,  not 

*  Sec  upon  this  fubjcft  of  ^cmtity^^  VoL  ii, 
]Book  2.  Chap.  5.  and  ($• 

t  Sec  a  tf anlttion  of  the  paflaj^.  Vol.  \u  of  tfai^ 
^ork,  p.  284. 


/  , .  t 
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above  a  fifth,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  telU 
us.  2doy  It  had  not  the  variety  of  the 
common  mufic.  And,  3/1^,  what  is  ob- 
ferved  by  the  antient  critics  to* have. made 
the  chief  difference,  was,  that  the  common 
mufic  was  diajiematicy  that  is,  had  its  tones 
diflind,  and  feparated  from  one  another 
by  perceptible  intervals,  and  not  run  to- 
gether ;  whereas  the  mufic  of  fpeech  was 
tv  puo-gi,  as  they  exprefTed  it,  that  is,  going 
on  by  flides,  the  tones  infenfibly  running 
into  one  another.  In  this  way  they  rofe 
frorri  the  grave  to  the  acute,  and  defcend- 
ed  again  from  the  acute  to  the  grave.  And 
in  this  way  the  vJreek  language  continued 
ftill  to  be  fpeech,  and  was  neither  fong  nor 
recitative,  though  very  different  from  any 
fjpeech  we  ever  heard  *. 

-  And  here  it  may  be  wondered,  that  the 
barbarous  languages,  particularly  fome  of 


*  Of  the  difference  betwixt  the  melody  of' fpeech 
and  the  i?tjelody  pf  mufic,  fee  VoL  ii.  p.  286.  The 
whole  Chapter,  I  think,  is  inorth  the  reading,  by  thofe 
who  have  curiofity  enoflgh  to  know  a  thing  of  which 
we  have  no  pr^ftice,  gnd  hardly  an  idea  j  I  mean  the 
^uiic  of  the  antient  languages^ 
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North  Ameiica  *,  fliould  have  tones  and 
rhythms,  and  yet  the  modem  .languages 
of  Europe  have  none.  But  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  of  whom  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  deicended,  appear  to  have 
been  very  litde  favoured  by  the  Mufes  and 
Graces ;  for,  though  in  the  accounts  wc 
have  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  a  great 
deal  is  faid  of  their  poetry,  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  their  mufic  ;  and  the  moft  nor- 
thern of  all  thofe  nations,  I  mean  the  Lap- 
landers, as  we  are  well  informed  by.  a 
Daoifh  miffionary,  oneLemmius,  who  was 
ten  years  among  them,  have  fo  little  ge- 
nius for  mufic,  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn, 
without  the  greateft  difficulty,  the  com- 
mon church-tunes  t  •  And,  as  to  inventing 
an  art  of  mufic,  or  any  other  liberal  art,  I 
believe  them  abfolutely  incapable.  Their 
language,  I  am  perfuaded,  they  learned 
from  fome  other  nation,  and  perhaps  got 
it  with  the  mufical  tones  and  rhythms,  but 
thefe  they  hav^  loft  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  introduced,  in  place  of 

f  See  page  1 1.  of  this  Volume. ,  •     . 

f  See  an  account  of  this  country,  written  hf  this 
miilionaiy  in  very  good  I^atin. 
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them,  what  -we  call  accents^  fuch  as  th^ 
modem  Greeks  ufe  in  plate  of  thehr  an- 
tieht  accents,  and  which,  I  believe,  take 
place  in  all  the  dialedis  of  the  Gothic  and 
Saxon,  as  well  as  in  our  dialed.     Thefe^ 
inftead  of  the  mufic  of  the  human  voicc^ 
the  fin^ft  of  all  mufic,  referable  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum,  having  no  other  variation 
but  that  of  loud  and  foft,  quick  and  flow  *. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  were  a 
moft  miifical  people  ;  and,  though   they 
may  have  brought  the  elements  of  that  as 
well  as  of  other  arts  from  Egypt,  I  am  per- 
fuajded  they  improved  it  very  much  ;  and, 
as  to  poetry,  I  believe  they  invented  it, 
fince  we  do  not  read  of  the  Egyptians  ha- 
ving any  poetry,  though  we  know  they  had 
mufic  in  the  mofl  antient  times  f  •     Such 
being  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  I  think  it 
was  almoft  of  neceffity  that  their  language 
fhould  be  mufical ;  for  a  very  mufical  peo-*- 
pie  will  fpeak  and  move,  and  do  almofl  e* 
very  thing,  to  mufic.  • 

•  Sete  upon  the  fubjeft  of  modern  accents]  VoL  iu 
Book  2*  Chap.  4.  and  Book  3.  Chap.  8. 
f.  VoL  ii*  of  this  work,  p.  2^8/ 
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.  As  to  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
they  have  not  yet  got  p6etry,  but  they 
have  had  mufic  as  early,  1  believe,  as  any 
art  of  life,  without  excepting  even  lan- 
guage ;  and  their  muiic  is  always  accom- 
panied with  words*,  reciting  their  own 
ei^ploits,  or  thofe  of  their  anceflors,  which 
they  fing  at  their  war  feafts  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  of  greater  antiquity  among 
them.  Now,  it  was  very  natural  that  their 
words,  even  when  not  fung,  fhould  have 
fomething  of  a  mufical  cadence,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  fuppofe  that  mufic  and  language 
grew  up  together. 

And  here  I  finifh  my  obfervations  upon 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  where 
the  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  trifling  and  minute 
things.      But  it  is  impoilible  to    give  a 

•  L'Affiteau,  in  his  work  entitled,  Moeurs  des  Sau- 
vages  Ameriqtiainsy  Vol.  i.  p.  52r.  obferves,  that  they 
fhorten  their  words  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  mufic.  Here  we  may  obferve  the  be- 
ginning of  Poetry ;  for  poetry  is  nothing  more  than 
meafured  rhythm. 

Vot.  IV,  F 
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fclentific  account  of  the  found  of  any  lan- 
guage, without  analyfing  it,  as  I  have 
done,  into  words,  fyllables,  and  letters, 
and  likewife  into  tones  and  rhythms,  ob- 
ferving  what  each  of  thefe  has  peculiar. 
Without  fuch  a  refolution  of  a  language 
into  its  elements,  we  can  form  no  rational 
judgment,,  even  of  the  found  of  it,  nor 
compare  it,  in  that  refpeft,  with  other  lan- 
guages. 
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CHAP.        VI. 


Of  the  words  of  the  Greek  language^  confix- 
dered  as  Jignificant. — T'he  art  of  the 
Greek  language  moji  ivonderful  in  this  re^ 
fpe^.^-'Of  the  noun,  and  the  various 
things  denoted  by  its  declenfion. — Of  thi 
verb,  and  the  Jtill greater  variety  of  ^x- 

prejjion  by  it. — Of  the  ivords  in  Greek 
formed  from  the  Verb. — The  Greek  verb^ 
though  exprejjingfo  many  different  things^ 
not  incumbered  or  overloaded. 


I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  as  fignificant.  And 
here  the  art  of  the  Greek  language  ap- 
pears ftill  more  wonderful.  For  as  much  as 
the  meaning  is  of  greater  excellence  than 
the  found  of  the  words,  fo  much  greater 
fkill  have  the  artificers  cf  this  language 
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Ihown  by  the  invention  of  an  analogy,  as  it 
is  called,  whereby  all  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  things,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  are  exprefled,  without  ma- 
king  new  words,  and  only  by  changes 
made  upon  the  fame  word :  So  that  the 
Greek  language,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  , 
is  moft  copious  and  rich  of  words,  is  as 
frugal  of  them  as  poffible,  I  will  begin 
with  (ingle  words. 

Single  words  are  by  grammarians  divi- 
ded into  what  is  called  parts  of  fpeech  j  and 
thefe  they  make  to  be  eight.  But,  as  I 
have  fhown  elfewhere  *,  if  we  are  to  fpeak* 
philofophically,  there  are  but  two,  corre- 
\   fponding  to  the  grand  divifion  of  things 

into  fubftance  and  accident,  viz.  the  noutij 
by  which  fubftances  are  exprefled,  and  the 
'uerb^  exprcffing  accidents.  Now,  all  the 
feveral  qualities  and  relations  of  fubftances 
or  nouns  to  one  another,  are  exprefled  by 
what  is  called  the  declenfion  of  nouns,  that 
is,  by  their  cafes,  numbers,  and  genders ; 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  vary  the 

*  Vd.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  28.  and  following. 
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termination9  and  fo  add  much  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear,  exprefs  the  thing  moft  ac- 
curately, particularly  with  refped:  to  num- 
ber, diftinguifhing  not  only  betwixt  ^^ 
and  manyy  but  betwixt  tivo  and  many  *, 

The  other  part  of  fpeech,  according  to 
this  philofophical  divifion,  comprehends 
the  other  feven^  according  to  the  common 
divifion  ;  but  I  (hall  fpeak  only  of  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  verb,  which  is  the  glpry  of 
the  Greek  analogy ;  for,  tjv  the  feveral 
changes  made  upon  it,  it  eiprefles,  imOy 
Whether  the  adion  be  done,  or  fuffered  ; 
ido^  Whether  the  adion  be  perfed  or  im- 
perfed  ;  ^tio^  Whether  the  perfon  who 
fpeaks  is  the  ador  or  fufferer,  or  whether 
it  be  the  perfon  fpokAi  to,  or  fome  third 
perfon  or  thing  ;  4/(7,  what  the  nqmber  of 
adors  or  fufFerers  is,  whether  one,  two,  or 
more  ;  ^to^  The  time  of  the  adion  or  fuf- 
fering.    And  here  there  is  a  wonderful  va- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  philofophy  of  this 
part  of  fpcech.  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  Book,  i.  Chap. 
4.  alfo  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  given  a  philofophical 
account  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fiich  as  hitherto  has 
not  been  given. 
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riety  ;  for,  not  only  the  three  great  divi-  i 
{ions  of  time,  the  pajl^  frefent^  znA  future^ 
are  exprefled,  but  the  compofitions  of 
thefe,  the  pajl  with  the  prefent^  with  the 
future^  zndi  with  xhcpafti  And,  laftly, 
there  is  a  form  of  the  word,  which  ex- 
preffes  that  the  adion  is  fimply  paft,  with- 
out determining  whether  it  be  likewife  pre- 
fent  or  not  ;  in  fhort,  it  denotes  the  paft 
indefinitely,  6to^  The  verb  expreffes  alfo 
the  difpoiition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker, 
whether  he  affirms,  commands,  wifhes,  or 
prays.  This  is  expreffed  by  three  forms 
of  the  -verb,  which  w€  call  moods^  viz.  the 
indicatives  the  imperative^  the  optative^ 
ymoy  There  is  a  fourth  mood^  which  ex- 
preffes fimply  the  a£tion  of  the  verb,  with 
the  addition  only  of  time.  This  is  what  is 
called  thp  infinitive  mood  *.   Svo^  There  is 

*  This  mood,  with  the  article  prefixfed,  is  to  be 
confidered  in  Greek  as  an  abftradt  noun,  xd  «-g«TT«», 
for  example,  is  a  noun,  as  much  as  xg«Jrf,  with  the 

addition  only     of   the   iignification    of   time. i— . 

alfo  this  explained  in  Vol.  ii-  p.  40  The  Latins 
likewife  ufe  the  infinitive  this  way  ;  but,  as  they  have 
not  an  article,  it  often  makes  the  expreffion  obfcure, 
becaufe  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  infinitive  is  to  be 
underftood  as  a  noun,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  as  % 
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.a  fifth  mo6d,  called  the  JuhjunBl've  or 
conjunEiive^  by  which  it  is  expreffed 
whether  the  verb  be  principal  in  the 
fentence,  or  dependent  upon  another 
•verb,  9W{?,  The  object,  too,  of  the  ac- , 
tion  is  exprefled,  as  far  as  that  is  poflible  ; 
for,  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  by  any  fledlion,  or  change  of  any 
kind  made  upon  the  word,  to  exprefs  all 
the  feveral  things  or  perfons  that  may  be 
the  obje£k  of  the  adion.  But,  if  that  ob- 
jedl  is  either  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  the 
perfon  fpoken  to,  or  the  perfon  or  thing 
which  is  the  fubjed  of  the  difcpurfe,  it  is 
exprefled  by  that  form  of  the  verb  we  call 
the  middk  voice.  Lajlly^  There  is  a  form 
of  the:  verb  which  has  the  fignification  of 
ati  adjediye  ;  but,  befides  quality^  it  ex- 
prefles  time.  This  kind  of  adjective  is 
•what  is  called  a  participle.  And  likewife 
from  the  verb  are  formed  many  fpbftantive 
rfouns  ;  and  fo.  rich  is  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek  in  this  particular,  that,  not  only 
frqai  difFeifent  tenfes  are   nouns  derived, 

mood,  and  fo  to  be  conftrued  with  another  verb  in  the 
fentence. 
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but  from  different  perfons  of  the  fame 
tenfe,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  preterperfed  tenfe  paffive 
of  the  verb  Troiw,  viz.  T^Tromjotai,  from  every 
perfon  of  the  fmgular  number  of  which 
are  derived  as  many  nouns  ;  imOy  Trow^a, 
from  the  firft  perfon,  fignifying  the  thing 
made ;  a^e?,  Troiwaw,  from  the  fecond  per- 
fon, fignifying  the  adion  of  making  ;  and, 
lajily^  Totmyiiy  from  the  third  perfon,  de- 
noting the  maker. 

What  I  have  faid  here  concerning  the 
Greek  verb,  I  have  faid  (hortly,  refer- 
ring to  what  I  have  faid,  at  great  length, 
upon  the  fubjeft,  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  *,  where  thofe  who  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  learned  at  fchool  the 
common  rules  of  the  Greek  grammar,  and, 
to  underftand  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the 
language,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  the  moft  wonderful  art  among 
men,  arid  learn  to  know  that  th^  prin- 
ciples of  no  art,  not  even  of  grammar, 

*  Book  i.  Chap.  lo.  and  following. . 
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the  firft  art  we  are  taught-,  can  be  umlet'- 
ftood  without  philofophy. 

What  appears  as  wonderful,   I  think,  as 

aiiy  thing  I  have  mentioned  coacerning 
the  Greek  verb,  is  that,  with  all  thefe  va- 
rious expreflions  of  different  things,  with 
which  one  (hould  think  it  Xvould  be  quite 

incumbered  and  overloaded,  vet  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  be  underftood,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  reading  only,  without  either  Speak- 
ing or  hearing,  it  becomes  familiar  to  us. 

.  Such  being  the  nature  of  this  part  of 
Speech  in  Greek,  I  do  not  wonder  that  a 
learned  and  pious  Profeffor  of  Divinity, 
whom  I  knew,  could  not  be  convinced  but 
that  it  came  down  from  heaven  ready  made, 
fo  much  he  thought  it  above  the  invention 
of  men.     But,   though  I  think  that  man, 

by  his  natural  faculties,  having  once  got 
fome  ufe  of  language,  might  have  perfe<ft- 
ed  the  verb,  as  well^as  every  other  part  of 
fpeech;  yet,  as  the  beginning  of  all  things 
is  moft  difficult,  1  think  there  is  reafon  tg 

Vol.  IV.  G 
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(doubt  whether  man  could  of  himfelf  have 
begun  to  articulate,  or  whether  he  muft 
not  have,  been  at  firft  taught  by  fome  fu- 
perior  intelligence,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians 
fay  they  were  by  their  God  Tenth.  So  far, 
therefore,  I  agree  with  the  learned  Pro- 
feffor. 


All  the  various  concomitant  fignifica- 
tions,  fuperadded  to  the  principal  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  Greek  noun  and  verb,  are 
produced  by  flexion,  which  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  greateft,  perhaps  the  greateft, 
artifice  of  the  Greek  language  ;  but  there 
are  two  other  like  wife  of  fingular  ufe  for 
preventing  the  too  great  multiplication  of 
words,  and  which,  therefore,  deferve  tp 
be  taken  notice  of,  1  mean  comppfition 
and  derivation. 
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Of  the  compofition  in  Greek. — The  ufe  of 
it  inftiijing  kvords^  and  making  the/yjlem 
of  the  language  mort  perfect  j'^Of  the  va^ 
riety  of  its  compofition  ivith  verbs  and 
prepqfitions. "-^f  denv2iX\on  in  the  Greek 
language.-^The  account^  given  by  the  au-- 
thor^  of  the  Greek  derivation^  makes  the 
language  a  voonderful  fyjlem  of  art,--^ 
The  fame  ivas  thefyflem  of  Hempjlerhw- 
fms. — Not  probable  that  both  Hempfler^ 
hufius  and  the  Author  Jhould  have  fallen 
into  the  fame  error  ^  ^without  communica^ 
tion  ivith  one  another.-^Othtr  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  ^f  em  of  etymology. -^^ 
The  Greeks  according  to  this  fyjlem^  rem 
fembles  very  much  the  Sanfcrit  lan^ 
guage.—The  language   of  Homer  pof^ 

ticularly  has  a  voondetful  r^emhlance  ta 
ihat  lafnguagCi 
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BY  coinpofition,  two  or  more  words 
of  different  fignifications  are  joined 
together,  in  order  to  produce  another  word 
that  has  a  connexion  in  it3  fignification 
with  the  component  words.  That  this 
will  often  happen  in  the  variety  of  things 
exprefied  by  language,  is  evident  ;  and 
the  hearer  or  reader,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  compofition,  will 
readily  k-now  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pounded word  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been 
exprefied  by  a  word  quite  new,  it  would 
have  burthened  his  memory,  and  diftra<5led 
Ivis  attention,  Befides,  the  compounding 
words,  aS  well  as  deriving  them,  (of  which 
I  fliall  fpeak  anon),  make$  more  unifor- 
mity in  the  language,  and  more  a  fyftem 
Jo£  it,  than  it.could.be  otherwife. 

V,  Of  all  the  compofitrons  in  the  Greek 
4anguage, .none  is  more  common,  ^r  pro- 
educes  greater  effeftsy  than  the  compofi- 
tion of  verbs  with  prepofitions,  h  is  19  it 
•chiefly,  that  is  owing  that  wonderful  accu- 
racy: of^exprefiion  fo^rcmarkable  in  Greek, 
by  which  every  the  leaft  circumftance  of 
an  adion  is  exprefied  in  the  fliorteft  way 
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pofEble,  andat  the  fame  time  very  clcartjr ; 
and,,  if  we  do  not  know  the  force  of 'the 
prepofitions,  both  fingle  and  in  compofi- 

tion,  we  muft  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  beau-^ 
ty,  and  even  of  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  lanr^ 
guage.  It  is,  I  believe,  fingular  in  the 
Greek,  that  they  compound  often  with 
two,  and  fometimes  even  with  three,  in 
order  to  exprefs  every  circnmftance'  of  the 
thing.  Thus  Homer,  defciibing  water 
coming  out  of  a  rock,  ufes  the  woid 
vTrsxTrpofmv;  where  it  expreffes  not  only  that 
the  water  came  out  of  the  rock,  but  that  it 
came  from  under  the  rock,  and,  further, 
that  it  did  not  ftagnate  at  the  foot  of  it, 
but  ran  forward*.  A  language  of  this  kind 
not  only  defcrib^s  but  paints,  particularly 
in  the  ufe  that  Homer  has  made  of  it ; 
and,  accordingly,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  painters,  that  Homer  has 
furnifhed  the  beft  fubjedts  for  hiftorical 
painting,  of  any  aOthor,  antient  or  mo- 
dern. 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
the  Greek  prepofitions,  and  their  compofition  with 
verbs,  ^Vol.  ii.  p.  175.  176. 
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I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  derivation 
in  the  Greek  language.  Of  this  I  have 
given  an  account  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  * ;  and,  if  it  be  a  juft  one, 
the  Greek  language  is  certainly  a  moft 
wonderful  fyftem  of  art, '  derived  from  as 
few  principles  as  I  think  is  poffible,  only 
five  duads  of  vowels.  That  I  am  in  the 
right,  I  think  it  is  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion,  that  Hempfterhufius,  the  greateft 
Greek  fcholar  of  his  time,  and  likewife 
learned  in  the  Oriental  languages,  formed 
the  fame  fyftem,  which  he  never  pliblifli- 
ed  ;  but  a  fcholar  of  his,  one  Lennep,  has 
publiflied  it,  about  five  years  after  my  work 
was  publiflied  t-  Now,  I  muft  fay,  that  I 
think  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
we  are  both  in  the  right,  than  that  we 
have  both  erred  the  fame  error.  But, 
fliould  the  reader  think  otherwife,  he  muft 
allow  it  to  be  a  moft  curious  literary  anec- 
dote, that  two  perfoas,  entirely  unknown 

♦  Page  1 88. — 193.  and  the  difiertation  there  re* 
ferredto. 

f  He  is  Profeflbr  of  Eloquence  and  Greek  ih  the 
tJniverfity  of  Groninghen  5  and  his  book  is  entitled, 
Analogia  Linguag  Gra€cae,priatcd  at  Utrecht;^  In  I779<* 
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to  one  another,  fhould  have  coincided  fo 
perfedly,  not  in  one  particular  thing,  but 
in  a  whole  fyftem  of  fcience. 

Further,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  the 
vowels  are  eflential  parts  of  all  language, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  articula- 
tion ;  and,  as  they  are  more  pliable  by 
their  nature  than  confonants,  and  therefore 
admitting  of  greater  changes  and  varia- 
tions, it  was  moft  natural  to  derive  the 
whole  language  from  them  ;  tr^uch  more 
natural  than  to  derive  the  Hebrew  from 
triads  of  confonants.  That  the  flexions  of 
verbs  are  chiefly  by  vowels,  muft  be  ad- 
mitted. If  fo,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  verb  itfelf  has  been  originally 
formed  in  the  fame  way  ;  and,  as  all  the 
nouns  in  Greek  are  derived  from  verbs  *, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  words  of  the 
language,  except  fome  prepofitions  and 
conne£ting  particles,  which  are  to  be  con- 
fidered,  not  as  words,  but  rather  as  pegs 
and  nails  that  fallen  words  together  f,  are 
derived  from  combinations  of  vowels. 

•  Vol.  u.;  p.  188. 

t  Ibid. 
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Lajllyy  The  learned  language  of  India^ 
I  mean  the  Sanfcrit,  is,  as  we  are  well  in- 
formed, derived  from  a  feW  words,  or  ra* 
ther  founds,  having  no  determinate  figni- 
fication.  And,  by  later  difcoveries,  we 
•  learn  that  there  is  a  wonderful  refemblance 
betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek,  in  that 
capital  part  of  fpeeth,  the  verb ;  for  the 
Sanfcrit  has  exaftly  the  fame  form  of  a  verb, 
as  that  of  the  verbs  in  r—/ut«  in.  Greek  *. 
And  there  is  another  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Sanfcrit  and  the  oldeft  language  in 
Greek,  and  I  think  the  beft,  I  mean  Ho- 
mer's language,  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  India  are  dialedls  of  the  San- 
fcrit, as  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  the  fe- 
veral  languages,  fpoken  in  Greece  in  la- 
ter times,  ^re  dialeds  of  Homer's  lan- 
guage. And  this  perfuades  me  that  the 
^ftem,  both  of  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek, 
has  come  originally  from  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  arts  and  fciences,  Kgypt,  though 
no  doubt  the  words  and  phrafes  would  be 
greatly  altered  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  fame  art  to  be  pradifed  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  with  very  different 
materials. 

'     ♦  Sec  page  25.  of  this  Volume. 
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There  is  one  advantage  which  the  San- 
fcrk  language  enjoys,  I  think,  in  common 
with  the  language  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  this, 
that,  if  you  are  mafter  pf  the  language 
of  the  Sanfcrit,  you  may  make  as  many 
words  in  it  ks  you  pleafe,  and  they  will  be 
readily  underftood  by  the  hearer,  if  he  be 
alfo  mafter  of  the  rules  of  that  analogy  *. 
Now,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we  may 
form  numbers  of  new  words  according 
to  Homer's  analogy,  and  they  will  be  rea- 
dily underftood  by  a  fcholar  who  has  ftu- 
died  that  analogy. 

There  is  another  refemblance,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer.  We  are  informed  that 
this  Indian  language  never  was  at  any  time 
the  language  of  the  vulg^,  but  of  philo- 
fophers  only. ,  Now,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
Homer's  language  never  was  fpoken  en- 
tire by  any  one  tribe  of  Greeks,  being  a 
language  much  too  various  and  artificial 
to  have  ever  been  the  language  of  the  vul- 
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gar  in  sfny  cpqntry.  It  v^as  therefore  the 
language  only  pf  the  Poets  or  Bards,  whq 
were  at  that  time  the  philpfopher§  or  ^ifg 
men  of  the  country. 


\ 
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tydompcifltiori  in  Greek-^the greaieji  Beau^ 
ty  of  all — requires  variety  as  much  ai 
any  thing  clfe  belonging  to  language. — * 
T^he  arrangemeM  in  Greek  ivonderfulfy 
various.-'^By  a  proper  arrangement  the 
Jenfe  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could 
be  otherivife.-^This  compofttion^  though 
difficult  to  be  UnderJlo6d .  at  jirfly  becomes 
eafy. — -It  appeared  fo  beautiful  to  the 
fcholars  that  flourifhed  after  the  refora^ 
tign  of  letters^    that    they  difdained  td 

* 

^rite  in  their  vernacular  tongue.-^^-Of 
the  many  particles,  tfed  in  Greek/^The 
ufe  of  thefe  particles^  both  ivith  refpeB  to 
thefenfe  arid  found. — Of  the  ^wonderful 
beauty  of  the  compofition  of  Demq/ihenes^ 
when  pronounced  by  him/elf 

I  Come  now  to  fpeak  df  Cbmpoutiba  ill 
Greek,  the  mod  material  thing  in  eve- 
ty  language,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  all  thd 

reft  of  the  grammaHcal  art  is  intended.    It 

» 

is  almoft  neefllefs  to  obferve  that  by  com^ 
pofition  here  I  mean  not  that  comj^oiiticii 
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by  which  fingle  words  are  formed,  of 
which  I  haive  already  treated  *,  but  that 
compofltion  by  which  words  are  put  to- 
gether in  fentences ;  as  to  which,  I  have 
already  obferved  t j  that  the  chief  beauty  of 
It  is  variety ;  for,  if  it  were  always  the 
fame,  though  ever  fo  beautiful,  it  would 
foon  become  difgufting.  Now,  the  Greek 
language,  expreffing  all  the  various  con- 
nedions  of  words  by  flexion,  particularly 
by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes,  admits  of 
a  wonderful  variety  of  arrangement,  in  fo 
much,  that  it  is  only  indeclineable  words 
that  require  to  be  conne£ted  by  juxta-pofi- 
tion.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  ear  muft  be 
greatly  pleafed,  but  I  think  I  have  fhown, 
that,  by  the  pofition  of  ^emphatical  words 
in  certain  parts  of  the  fentence,  the  fenfe 
is  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could  be 
otherwife  X  ;  and,  as  the  meaning,  where 
the  compofltion  is  in  periods  or  long  fen- 
tences, cannot  be  divided  and  taken  fepa- 

r 

*  In  the  pteceding  Chapter. 

f  Chap.  3.  of  this  Volume, 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  569.  and  following, — p.  572.  and  fol- 
lowing. 
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rately,  but  muft  be  apprehended  altoge- 
ther or  not  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fenfe  in  that  way  comes  upon  the  mind 
more  clofe  and  embodied,  as  it  were,  and 
confequently  more  forcibly  than  when 
broken  down,  and  frittered  into  fmall  pie- 
ces. 

This  compofition,  fo  various,  and  fo  dif. 
ferent  from  our  uniform  compofition,  and 
which,  therefor*,  appears  to  us  unnatu- 
ral, is  no  doubt  at  firft  difficult   to  the 
young  beginner,  both  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin.     But  it  is  furprifing  how  foon  it  be- 
comes eafy  to  us,  and  even  familiar  j'  and, 
at  laft  we  defpife  every  other  kin4  of  com- 
pofition ;    which  is  the  reafon  why  the 
learned,  after  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
that,  fcorned  to  write  in  their  vernacular 
language,   which  they  confidered  to  be  fit 
only  for  fervants  or  Jlaves,  as  the  word 
denotes  j  but  they  wrote  in  Latin,  (fome- 
times  in  Greek),  and  converfed  in  Latin 
with  -one  another.    In  Germany,  they  ftill ' 
Wfite  in  Latin  upon  any  learned  fubjedl, 
though  the  Latin  be  not  fo.good  as  might 
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be  wiflied.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could 
write  in  Latin  as  well  as  foihe  of  the  fcho* 
lars  in  England,  and  particularly  my  friend 
8ir  George  Baker  phyfician  in  London^ 
writing,  as  I  do,  not  for  the  vulgar,  I  would 
never  write  in  Englifh,  or  in  any  modern 
language.  When  I  was  at  a  foreign  Uni- 
verfity  many  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  both  fpeaking  and  writing  Latin, 
and  could  do  it  tolerably  well  ;  but  this 
faculty  I  have  now  loft,  and  I  am  too  old, 
much  too  old,  to  recover  it.— But  to  re^ 
turn  to  the  fubjed:. 

Thefe  long  periods  in 'Greek  or  Latin^ 
fo  artificially  arranged,  and  confifting  of 
feveral  members,  various  not  only  in  the 
ftru<3:ure  of  the  words  but  in  the  matter^ 
(which  fhould  be  the  cafe  of  every  long 
period  well  compofed,)  if  they  be  hot  well 
read,  with  a  proper  variation  of  tone  fuit* 
able  to  the  difference  of  matter,  will  not 
be  intelligible  even  to  the  mpft  learned 
ears.  But  this  very  change  of  tone,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  quite 
clear  and  diftinfl:,  gives  a  beautiful  variety 
to  the  pioaunciatioDi   as  we  mull  be  fen^ 
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fible  from  hearing  well  read  the  periods 
o£  DeiDofthenes  or  Milton. 

There  is  one  thing  remaining  to  be  fpo- 
ken  to^  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  gave  as 
great  a  flow  to  the  Greek  compofition  as  a- 
ny  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
fnade  them  fpeak  ore  rotundo^  more  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  life  of  fo  many  particles,  or 
little  words,  niore  by  far  than  are  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  any  other  language  in 
the  world.  By  the  flexion  of  nouns,  ad- 
jedives,  and  verbs,  words  are  conneded  to- 
gether ;  but  by^thefe  particles  the  fenfe  is 
conneded,  fo  that  we  know  what  is  to 
follow  by  what  goes  before,  and  there  is 
no  gap  or  interval  in  the  Jiumen  orationisy 
any  more  than  in  a  natural  ftream.  Thus, 
when  a  fLtv  goes  before,  we  are  fure  that 
fomething  is  to  follow  that  has  the  rela- 
tion of  oppofition  to  the  thing  preceding, 
and  which  is  marked  by  the  correfpon- 
dent  particle  (Te  ;  and,  when  a  t^  goes  be- 
fore, we  are  fure  another  conjunction  is 
to  follo>v,  joining  the  fubfequent  thing  to 
the  preceding.    The  particle  H  gives  ai^ 
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emphafis  to  what  follows,  which  we.  can 
hardly  exprefs  in  JingUfh  even  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution. 

The  particle  tol  ferves  a  like  purpofe  of 
raifing  the  attention,  though  I  think  not  fo 
emphatically  as  (Tu.  It  is  the  Dorick  of 
coiy  and  anfwers  to  the  Latin  tibij  which 
is  ufcd  by  Lucretius  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
where  he  fays, 

His  tibi  me  rebus  quaedam  divina  voluptas 
Percipit  atque  horror  *.— 

Ovv  I  underftand  to  be  a  particle  which 
connects  in  the  way  of  reafoning  what 
follows  with  what  goes  before,  importing 
that  the  one  is  a  confequence  of  the  o- 
ther. 

Te  appears  to  me  to  be  a  limiting  par- 
ticle, reftricSling  the  generality  of  the  word 
or  propofition  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Thus,  the  meaning  of  that  common  ex- 
preffion,  sfjiot  ye  S'oxei^  is,  /  at  leaji  think 
fo^  ivhatever  others  may  think ;  and  it  njay , 

generally  be  rendered  by  at  leqft  in  Engj- 
liOi. 

•  Lib.  3.  V.  28. 
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As  the  Greeks  compound  other  words, 
{0  they  compound  thofe  particles,  and  they 
fay,  fjLivToi  roiycLfovvy  &:c.  all  which,  I   am 
perfuaded,  have  a  meaning,  but  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  exprefs  in  Englifti  or  in 
any  other  language.     And  this  has  incli- 
ned many  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  , 
of  them  had  no  meaning  at  all,  but  were 
employed  merely  to  give  a  greater  flow  to 
the  compofition.     But,  tho'  they  certainly 
have  that   effed,  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
people  of  fo  correct  a  tafte  as  the  Greeks 
would  employ  words,  and    fo    many  of 
them   too,    merely   for  the   fake   of    the 
found,  without  any  meaning,  efpecially  in 

their  profe  compofitions,  and  in  their 
orations,  where  thpy  were  fpeaking  to  the 
people  oipon  bufmefs  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. The  learned  world,  therefore, 
I  think^  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ger- 
man ProfeflTor  Hoegenville,  who  has  en- 
deavoured, and  1  think  for  the  greater 
part  fuccefsfully,  to  give  a  meaning  to  e- 
very  one  of  them. 

Being  obliged,  for  the    reafon   I  have 
mentioned,  to  write   in  Englifh,  it  often 
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grieves  me  that  I  cannot  give,  both  to  my 
words  and  matter^  \ht  connexion  which 
the  Greeks  give  by  the  means  of  thefe  par- 
ticles, fo  that  my  fentences,  do  what  I 
can,  are  often  as  much  unconneifled,  as  if 
there  were  no  connection  in  the  matter.. 

If  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Greek  com- 
pofition  be  true,  how  wonderful  muft  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  been,  fpo- 
ken  by  himfelf,  with  all  the  graces,  of  ac- 
tion and  -pronunciation  ?  For,  befides 
his  adlion,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  excelled,  what  pleafure  to  the  ear 
muft  have  given  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  his  language,  both  much  ftudied  by 
him  * — the  variety  alfo  of  his  artificial  ar- 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek 
language  we  have  hardly,  as  I  have  faid,  an  idea  j 
and,  as  to  the  rhythm,  though  we  know  well  enough 
what  it  was,  yet  our  ears  are  not  formed  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  it,  even  in  their  verfe,  and  much  lefs  in 
their  profe. — See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  401.  and  following,  and  409.  and  follow- 
ing ;  where  I  have  fhown  how  efTential  a  part  rhythm 
was^  even  of  their  profe  compofition. 
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rangement  *,  his  periods  divided  into  mem- 
bers of  different  lengths,  and  containing 
matter  of  different  kinds,  and  which, 
therefore,  muft  have  been  fpokcn,  as  I 
have  oWerved,  with  changes  of  ton^s  f —  . 
his  ftile  too,  adorned  with  figures  very- 
different  from  the  figures  now  ufpd,  which 
Hick  out  of  the  work  and  alter  quite  the 
colour  of  the  ftile,  fuch  as  exclamation^ 
much  ufed  even  by  Cicero,  and  fuch  as 
epithets  which  are  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  poetic  ftile,  but  of  which 
the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  is  almoft  entirely 
free,  (for  I  have  read  whole  orations  of  his, 
where  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet),  the 
figures  he  ufes  being  fuch  as  efcape  the 
attention  of  the  unlearned,  and,  though 
the  learned  perceive  that  they  give  an  un- 
ufual  cafl:  to  the  ftile,  yet  they  do  not 
know  what  name  to  give  them  ? — ^When  I 
confider  all  thefe  things,  I  fay  again  that 
the  oratioi^s  of  Demofthenes,  pronounced 

♦  Ibid,  p.  363.  and  following.  See  alfo  the  Dif. 
fertation  annexed  to  Vol.  ii.  on  the  Compofition  of 
the  antients. 

f  See  an  example  of  a  period  of  Demofthenes,  Vol. 
iii.  p.  60. 
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by  himfelf,  not  read  even  by  Efchines  *, 
who,  as  he  was  a  very  good  pleader,  I 
fuppofe,  was  alfo  a  good  reader,  muft 
have  been  a  moft  wonderful  thing, 
and  of  beauty  fo  tranfccndent,  that -we 
cannot  have  any  idea  of  it  f ;  or,  if 
we  could  form  an  idea  of  it,  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  imitate  it,  even  in  wri- 
ting,  much  lefs  in'  fpeaking,  not  having 
the  materials  upon  which  he  wrought.  In 
other  arts,  fuch  as  ftatuary,  though  we 
have  the  materials,  yet  all  connoifleurs  ac- 
knowledge that  no  modern  artift  has  e- 
qualled  the  beauty  of  the*  antient  Greek 
ftatues  ;  but,  when  a  modern  langu^e  is 
the  materials  upon  which  the  writing  ar- 

*  This  alludes  to  a  well  known  ftor7  of  jEfchines, 
who  having  retired  to  Rhodes,  after  his  banifliment, 
read  to  fome  people  there  Demofthenes's  famous  ora- 
tion againft  him,  entitled,  ;ri^<  ^rt^mnVf  and>  when 
they  admired  it  v/^ry  much,  *  What  would  you  have 

<  thought   of  it,'    faid  he,   •  if  you  had  heard  him 

<  pronounce  it  ?* — See  Vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

•j-  See  the  account  given* by  the  Halicamaflian  of 
the  beauty  of  rhetorical  compofition,  confifting  of  rm^ 
hdyy  rhythm^  variety,  or  change,  and,  laftly,  what  is 
proper  or  becdming.  I  have  quoted  the  paffage  la 
Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  38 !• 
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tift  muft  work,  it  is  by  nature  impoffible  to 
equal  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofi- 
tion,  as  impoflible  as  it  would  be  to  build 
a  fijie  palace  of  rough  unhewn  pebbles. 

Though  pemofthenes  exceeded,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  men  of  his  age  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation,  yet  an  oration  muft  firft  be 
well  compofed,  before  any  pronunciation 
can  make  it  pleafe  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
tafte.  Now,  we  know  that  Demofthenes 
applied  as  much  to  compofition  as  to  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  as  a  model  of  compofi- 
tion, he  ftudied  the  authors  before  him, 
particularly  Thucydides,  whom  it  is  faid 
he  tranfcribed  eight  times  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  he  has  (hown  wonderful  judg- 
ment in  the  imitation  of  him,  for  he  has 
avoided  his  perplexed  and  involved  peri* 
ods,  fo  much  croudcd  with  matter,  that  he 
was  reckoned  an  obfcure  writer  in  the  time 
of  Dionylius  the  Halicarnaffian,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, even  when  he  wrote  himfelf;'  nor 
do  I  think  that  Demofthenes  could  have 
been  underftood,  even  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  fenfible  and  acute  as  they  were,  if 
he  had  fpoken  to  them  in  the  ftile  of  Thu- 


yo 
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cydides  ;  but  he  has  imitated  him  with  fa 
much^difcretion,  that,  though  he  have  di*- 
verfified  his  ftile  by  figures  without  name 
or  number,  yet  he  has  not  crouded  them 
together  fo  much  as  Thucydides  has  .done ; 
(for  a  ftile  may  be  too  much  varied  as  well 
as  too  much  the  fame)  j  neyerthelefs  his 
ftile,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  much  varied,  and 
fo  artificial,  that  he  was  not  well  received 
at  firft  by  the  people,  I  fuppofe  becaufe  they 
did  not  perfedly  underftand  him,  till  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  pronouncing  his 
own  periods  *. 


*  See  Vol-  ii.  p.  363*  and  following* 


•'• 


•  .• 
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CHAP.        IX. 


Of  the  Latin  language. — That  language  the 
oldeji  dialeil  of  the  Greek -^Uker  therefore 
to  the  Oriental  Languages. — //  has  tones ^ 
hut  not  fo^  accurately  marked  as  in  Greek. 
— But  the  quantity  offyllables  accurately 
obfer^ed  in  it. — ^Aj  to  fpints,  much 
fewer  afpirates  than  in  Greek. — The  La^ 
tin  language  defeilii^  in  the  elemental 
founds y  particularly  in  diphthongs,-^ 
Thefe  the  djitins  £ommonly  refolve. — Ex^^ 
aynples  of  this. — The  greatefi  difference  of 
all  betivixt  the  found  of  the  tivo  Ian-- 
guages  is  J  that  the  Latins  terminate  fo 
many  ivords  in  mute  confonants^  tke 
Greeks  none  at  all. ^^T he  terminations  (f 
-orum  ^71^ -arum,  in  the  Latin  languaga^ 
not  pleafant. 
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TH  E  next  language  to  which  I  ftiall 
apply  my  general  obfervations  is  the 
Latin.     This  language  is  the  moft  antient 
dialedl  of  the  Greek  known,  brought  in- 
to Italy  by  a  colony  of  Arcadians,  under 
Oenotrus,  about  feventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  refembling  more  the 
Doric  and  Eolic  than  any  other  dialeft  of 
Greek  now  known.     But,   as  it  came  off 
from  the  original  ftock,  much  earlier  than 
either  of  thefe  dialeds,  it  has  more  of  the 
roughnefs  of  the  Hebrew,   or  fome  other 
Egyptian  or  Oriental  language,  from  which 
I  am  pcrfuaded  the  Greek  is  derived.     It 
hais,  however,   accents  or  tones,  which  I 
am  perfuaded  all  languages  had  originally, 
though  they  may  have  loft  them  in  proccfs 
of  time,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity ; 
for  mufic  being,  as  I  imagine,  coeval  with 
language,  it  was  moft  natural  that  it  fhould 
be  joined,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with 
it.  Now,  the  Latins  being  a  mufical  people, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  of  whom  they  were 
d^fceqded,  preferved  the  origihal  mufic  of 
the   language,  and  began^  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  it  in  the  wind-pipe,  thie  greater  or 
lefs  dilation  of  which  gives    a   language 
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its  mufical  tones,  'Which  the  modern  lan- 
guages -want  entirely,  having  nothing  but 
articulation  produced  by  the  various  pofi- 
tioti  and  aftion  df  the  organs  of  the  rtiouth^ 
where' our  pronunciation  begins*  But,; 
tho'  the  Latins  had  accents,  I  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  they  were  fo  accurately  mea- 
fMtedj  or  fo  exactly  obferved  in  the  pronun* 
ciaticrtrv:as?;thpfe  of  theGreeks  were.  Their 
grammarians,  who  treat  of  adcentu^ttion, 
though  theyfpeak  of  the  acute ^  x\\g  grave^ 
2^nAihoeircu^ex:  *,  do  not  define  or  mea- 
fure  th^m,  as  the  Ualicarnaflian  has  done; 
in  regard  to  the  Greek  accents :  And  I  do- 
not  obferve  that  any  of  their  authore  who 
have  treated  of  ^iiif,  fpeak  much  of  the  me- 
lody of  it  as  one  of  its  beauties  f ,  or  com-' 
mdnd  it,  aa  the  Halicarnaflian  does  the  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  for  being  '^u/itgAw^  J. 

*  See  Prifcian  an&  Diomedes,  in  the  CoUeftion  of 
Latin  iGrammarians,  publifhed  by  Putchius,  p.  12&6^' 
ct  k^.  and  p.  426,  ct  ftq.  ,  .    .    , 

+  That  thefe  authors,  however,  had  an   idea   of- 
fuch  a  beauty',  and  the  practice  of  it  at  leaft  in  fgn^e 
degree,   is   evident  from   what  Cicero   fays,   Lib.  3i. 
Cap/8.  "XJ^  OraUres  Lib*,  iik  Cap*  Jo.  ibid.     Andia' 
his  Orator^  Cap.  17.  and  18. 

X  See  what  I  have  faid  upoli'thiaidTfiaiheftft  '<)ff^'riile 
in  Greek  compofitfeni  Vol.c nv^Scfek^L'C^piiJp.  I 

You  IV.  K 
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But,  whatever  defedl  there  may  have 
been  in  the  melody  of  the  Latin  language, 
the  rhythm  of  it,  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables,  appears  to  have  been  very 
accurately  obferved.  But,  as  to  thie  di- 
fiinftion  of  fpirits,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  ufed  it  near  fo  much  as  the 
Greeks  ;  for  they  did  not  afpirate  confo- 
ftants  at  all  *,  fo  that  they  had  not  the 
found  of  the  Greek  letters  (^,  ^^  and-B. 
And  they  ufed  very  little  afpiration  even 
of  vowels :  Thus,  they  faid  oedi  for  hoedi^ 
irci  for  hirci  t-  And  the  reafon  of  this  ap- 
pears to  me  very  plain,  namely,,  that  the 
Latin  language  came  off  from  the  Gretk 
before  it  was  completed  either  in  the 
found  or  in  the  grammaiical  part.  And 
from  thence  arifes  this  defeci,  and  all  the 
others  xhat  I  fliall  take  occafion  to  ohferve, 
in  the  Latin  language.  In  later  times, 
when  they  began  to  reform  their  lan- 
guage upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  they 
improved  the  found  of  it,  by  the  ufe  of 
afpirated  confonants,  as  well  a$  vowels. 
Thus,  in  place  of />i;^/r^r,  which  they,  faid 

*  Gcero,  OnUor^  Cap.  48. 

t  Qumtilian,  JhfiUuiumis^  I4b.  i.  Cap.  5* 
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before,  ihfiy  faiidpuJcber  ;  in  place  of  Gracci 
they  faid  Gracchi ;  in  place  of  triumpi  they 
faid  triumphi^  &c.  *  j  and  the  ufe  of  afpi-  ' 
rated  vovfels  became  common  among  ' 
them.  But,  as  to  confonants,  even  in  the 
days  of  Gicero,  there  were  very  few  of 
them  afpirated,  except  in  words  taken 
from  the  Greek,  fuch  as  philofophia^ 
which  was  not  Latin  till  the  days  of  Ci- 
cero, though  the  thing  before  that  was 
known  among  them,  but  it  vvas  called yi- 
pientia  ;  and  fapere  wasr  ufed  for  philofo* 
phariy  as  late  as  the  days  of  Horace,  who 
fays, 

Strlbendi  rtdtjapere  eft  pi-mdpium  et  fobs. 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterimt  oftendere  chartae*' 

t  t 

And  not  only  did  the  Latins  want  thofe 
afpirated  confonants,  which  I  think  give  a 
beautiful  variety  to  the  Greek  language  ; 
but  they  did  not  found  all  the  fix  proper 

*  Qijintilian,  diBo  lfic$  \  Avhere  he  tells  us  that  the 
Greek  fafhion  of  arpirating  confonants  was  carried  fo 

far,  that  fome  peopk  pronounced  praechones  inftead  of 

praeconesy  iherUurwnes  inftead  ^of  ^nturionts^  &Cb 
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diphthongs,  at  leaft  not  in  later  times./;  for; 
in  the  days  of  Cicero  th©y  ufed  neither  the 
gr  nor  the  ou-  The  at  they  appear  always 
to  have  ufed,  particularly  in  the  genitive 
fmgular  of  the  firft  declenfion  ;  and  they 
fomctimes  divided '  it^  as  in  the*  ^A^6rvds  par 
trinisLnd^uraV^  The/iu  tpo,  and  the  eu^^ 
they  appear  always  to  have  ufed^  as  in  the 
words  audie^  and  .  heuy  and  fen*  .  THjC  oi 
tocv  ap^ars  always  to  have  hepn  in  uf(?  a- 

mong  them,  as  in./fl?/z^?:and;^flf«A^and  ma- 
ny others,   which   I  am*  perfuaded   they 
founded  as  the  Greeks  did  the  ot  ;^.for  we 
cannot  doubt  that /)c?^«^,  for  example,  is  the. 
Greek  word  Trotvy). '   But  in  many  of  their 
words  ihcy  leave  om%  one  of  the  vow^Js  of 
this  higt  founding  diphthong,  and  pro- 
nounce it  as  the  fingle  vowel.    Thus,  of  the 
word  oixos^  they  n^ak^yc^^w,  with  the  Eolic 
digamma  prefixe(l,and  leaving  out  the  vow- 
el  / ;   and  of  c/roj,  by  leaving  out  the  other 
vowel,  viz.  the  o^  they  made  vinum.   And, 
ill  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
genius  of  the  language,   at   Icaft  in  later 
times,  appears  to  have  been,'  to  refolve  the 
diphthong,  and  to  found  only  one  of  t  h 
vowels— —Thus>    in   the  declenfion  of 
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animus y  ia:|ilace  of  the  terminatioa  oi :  in 
the  nominatlYC -pluraU  and  o»  and  ouf 
in  the  dative  and  accufative,  the  Latins 
have  /,  and  is^  and  os  \  and  -in  the  ge- 
nitive, fingular  they  throw  out  both  vow-  - 
ek,  and,  ip.pla?*  oi  p^vgjjiou  hyanimi*; 
andi  in  the  third  declenfion,  m  the  word 
omnis,  for  example,  in  place  of  omneis  in 
the  noiTiinative  plural,  they  .(ay  <?>wti^x  com- 
monly, and  fomue  orthe  old  writers  omnis^ 
2^lways  leaving  out  one  .or   other   of  the 

vowels.  And   it  is  the  fame -in  the  verb  ; 

'  '  . 

as,  in  legOy  in  place  of  faying,  in  the  fe- 
cpnd  and  third  perfon,  legeis  and  legcity . 
they  fay  ::/<^/jf..and  /^^.i/*— As  to  the  im-^ 
proper  diphthongs,  of  whiqh  the  Greek 
Grammarians  make  alfo  fix,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Latins  ever  founded  one 
of  the?a,  (nqr  dojes  any  Latin  grammarian^  as 
far  as  1  know,  fo  much  as  mention  them),  * 
which  muft  have  made  the  found  of  their 
language  of  miich  lefs  variety  than  that  of 
the  Greek  f. , 

*  The  ancient  Greek  genitive  was  «yi^e<o,  as  it  is 
ftill  ufed  in  the  Ionic  dialeft :  and  from  thence  I  ima- 
gine is  formed  the  Latin  genitive  ammi^  by  throwing 
away  firft  the  final  o^  and  then  the  o  in  the  diphthong.  \ 

f  That  the  improper  diphthongs  were  truly  diph- 
thongs,  as  they    arc    called,    and   differed   in  their 
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X  rude  and  barhixotts  language  rwhen  the 
Latin  came  'Off  ftom  it.  Several  veftiges 
of  this  are  to  bte.feen  in  tKe  mod  antient 
dialed  of  it,  riext.  to  the  Latin^  I  mean 
the  Doric,  where  they  fay  ?s.4yovri  it^  place 
of  ^yovau  Now^Ixan.have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  an  earlieriperiod  they  faid  heyovTj 
or  itgunt  as  the  Laitins  now  fay. .  And  they 
ufed  much  more  the  canine  letter  r  than 
they  do  now,^^-^I  hdieve,  as  much  as  the 
Latins  ufe  it ;  as  is  evident  fnom  a  piece  of 
very  antient*  Doric  Greek  prjsfefrved  to  us, 
viz.  a  decree  ofxhe.fenate:  of  Sparta,  ag^inft 
Timqtheus,  a  muficiait,  who  had.  cor- 
rupted, a^.theyfaid^  the  fimplicity  of  ihe 
antient  muficV  by  adding  a  dringtothe 
lyre. 

This  termiaation  in  mute  confooants^  fo 
harfh  and   abrupt,    makes   the   language 
flow  not  fo  pleafantly.     And  thaUrpmmon 
termination  ia  Latin  with  the  lowing  Jet- 
ter,  as  it  is.  Called,  m,.abfol4itely  (huts. the  ^ 
inouth'    ihore  "thain  ^ny  ''©f^ibe 'letters > 
thit  are  caffed  ifltite V  ^tiid*  rt  inl^ftupts  'the^ 
flow  of  the  language'  fb  miicti,^  that  it  is 
yery  freq^uently  elided  in  their  verfe.   "It 
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is,  however,  much  ufed  by  them,  both 
in  their  declenlibris  and  conjugations  ; 
particularly  in  their  genitives  plural,  inftead 
of  the  Greek  o>Vy  they  ufe  orufn^  which 
gives  occafion  fometimes  to  rhymes  not 
agreeable,  as  that  of  Horace, 

Atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  prifca  viroruifi  eft: 

And  .  their  arums  are  of  the  fame  kind  j 
as  teftis  me  arum  fententiarum.  Thefe  are 
Monkifti  rhymes  which  1  am  perfuaded 
Horace  would  not  have  ufed,  if  he  could 
eafily  have  avoided  it.  Now,  the  t^v  of 
the  Greek  in  place  oiorum^  and  the  iEolic 
am  in  place  of  arum^  make  pleafant  e- 
nough  rhymes  at  times,  as  Homer  has 
fhown. 


Vol.  IV. 


/ 
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CHAP.        X- 


The  ivords  of  the  Latin  language  conftdered 
asjignificant. — In  that  nefpecl- inferior  to 
the  Greek  more  fill  than  in  found — parti-- 
cularly  in  the  verb. -'^Examples  of  the 
defeSi  of  the  Latin  language  in  that  part 
of fpeecl>-^inf trior  even  to  the  Englijh. 
^—DefeSlive  alfo  in  participle s.^-^The  La- 
tins  nvant  aljh  the  variety  of  tivo  aorifls 
and  three  Jutures, — Defective    alfo    in 

.  moods'-^vi) anting  alfo  a  voice  vohich  the 
Greeks  have  in  their  verhs^  and  a  dual* 
number  both  in  their  verbs  and  their 
nouns. — The  Latin    'wants  one  part  of 

fpeech  vuholly^  viz.  the  article.  —  The 
confequence  of  this  defeSl  is  to  make  the 
expref/ion  of  the  language  obfcure  and  am* 
biguous.-^^Examples  of  this. 
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T  oo„.  now  ,0  ccnfider  .he  words  ia  La- 

X  tin  ^s  fignificant.  And  here  it  will 
appear  that  the  Latin  is  as  inferior  to  the 
<5reek  in  fenfe  and  expreflion  as  in  found. 
The  moft  important  partof  fpeech,  as  well 
as  the  moft  artificial,  is  the  verb  ;  and  in 
it  the  Latin  is  moft  deficient.  For,  in 
the  jirfi  pkce,  it  has  but  one  p'aft  per- 
fe(3:  time  in  the  aftive  voice,  fuch  as 
amavij  but  which  cannot  exprefs  whe- 
ther  that  perfedl  adion  be  now  prefent 
or*not  ;  fo  that  it  does  not  make  the  di- 
ftindion  which  the  Greeks  do  by  their 
praeterperfe<9:  and  by  their  praeterite  in- 
definite, or  aorift,  for  both  which  amavi 
ftands  *.  And  hence  undoubtedly  muft 
arife  an  ambiguity,  which  cannot  be  refol- 
ved  by  the  words,  but  only  by  the  fenfe, 
or  by  repeating  the  verb  in  another  tenfe, 
and  faying,  amavi  et  amo.     And  1  obferve 

•  Of  the  diftinftion  betwixt  the  aorift  and  praeter^ 
perfeft,  fee  what  I  have  faid  Vol.  ii.  p.  i'^2>et  feq. 
The  whole  chapter  is  worth  reading  by  thofe  who  are 
not  contented  with  having  learned  what  is  called  acci* 
dence  in  the  Englifh  fchools,  but  defire  to  underftand 
the  fcience  of  the  language,  o£  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  doftrine  of  the  tenfes  is,  I  think,  on?  of  the  ^oft 
difficult  parts. 
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that  Hrrace,    in   one    paflage,  has   been 
obliged  to  ufe  both  tenfcs,  where  he  fays, 

Manferunt  hodiequc  manent  veftigia  ruris  *. 

Now  this  plainly  fhows  an  imperfedion  in 
the  language.  And  accordingly,  in  the  more 
pcrfed  Greek  language,  amavi  is  cxprefled 
as  clearly  by  one  word,  7rg<piA>f)caj  and  even 
in  Englifh,  by  the  words  I  ha've  lo'ved^t-sL- 
preffing,  without  any  ambiguity,  not  only 
that  I  loved  in  the  time  paft,  but.  that  I 
continue  to  love,  and  do  now  love.  In  the 
fame  manner,  inftead  of  the  manent  and 
manjerunt  of  Horace,  the  Greeks  would 
have  ufed  a  fingle  word,  [jiefJLevnicaGi.  . 

Again,  the  Latins,  in  their  a£l:ivc 
verbs,  have  not  a  part  participle  adtive, 
whereas  the   Greeks    have  two,    fuch    as 

ipiTino-a^  and  7rg(p/A»xft>5,  exprefling  th^  paft 
time  either  definitely  or  indefinitely,  as 
above  explained  ;  the  confcquence  of 
which  is,  thnt  the  Latins  of  neccflity  are 
obliged  to  ufe  that  di^jointed  gaping  com- 
pofition,  called  the  ablative  ablolute,  which 

•  Epift.  I.  Lib.  ii.  Vd-f.  i6o. 


« 
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the  Greeks  ufe  only  feme  times  by  way 
of  variety. 

Further,  as  the  Latins  wanf  a  pad  par- 
ticiple adive,  (o  they  want  a  prefent  par- 
ticiple paffive ;  for  they  have  no  word  that 
cxprefles  (pthQVfAivoi ;  nor  will  an  ablative 
abfolute  do  the  bufinefs  here.  They  are 
therefore  reduced  to  hard  Ihifts.  Virgil, 
in  place  of  it,  ufes  the  paft  partifciple  paf- 
five, and  fays,  ventofa  per  aeqnora  ve^is  *; 
and  in  another  place  he  fays,  elifos  oculos  f . 
And  Cicero,  in  place  of  the  prefent  parti- 
ciple paffive,*  borrows  a  prefent  participle 


*  Georgic.  I.    v.  2o6.    where   ve^iis  cxprefles    the 
Greek  word  Tr^^ivfuvon, 

f  JEneid.  VIII.  v.   261.    where  Virgil,  dcfcfibi^g 
Hercules  ftrangliqg  Caeus,  fays. 


Angit  inhaerens 


Elifos  oculos.- 


Jiere,  if  the  Latins  had  had  a  prefent  participle  paffive, 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  havei  of  the  verb  elido^  Virgil  would 
have  izid' elidomems  oculos, 'th^t  is,  eyesiffthe  a^  of  being 
ibrujlout. 
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from  the  adivc  voice,  and  fays,  marinis 
invehens  belluis  *. 

Befldes  this  want  of  a  participle  in  the 
pailive  voice,  there  is  the  fame  confufion 
in  it  of  the  aorift  and  praeterperfedl  that 
there  is  in  the  adive,  though  at  firft  fight 
it  would  appear  that  thefe  two  tenfes  are 
as  much  diftinguifhed  in  the  pa£Rve  voice 
as  they  are  in  Greek  ;  and  I  once  believed 
it  was  fo,  though,  in  the  common  gram- 
mars, atnatus  eft  and  amatus  fuit  are  fet 
down  as  in  the  fame  tenfe.  But  the 
Profeflbr  above  mentioned,  Mr  Hun- 
ter, who,  ^s  the  Latin  tongue  is  his 
profeflion,  is  exceedingly  learned  in  it, 
has  Ihown  me  that  they  are  ,  truly 
the  fame,  and  that,  in  the  beft  authors, 
they  are  ufed  to  denote  indifcriminately 
either  f^iAriOji  or  7r€<p(AwTa<,  that  is,  either 
the  aorift  or  the  praeterperfe<9: ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  amavi  in  the  adiive  voice 
fignifies  either  of  the  two  times  ;  fo  that 


■  ♦  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum^  Lib.  i.  Cap.  28. 
where  invehens  would  have  been  wvehomenus^  if  the  La- 
tins had  ufed  fuck  a  form  of  the  verb. 
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amatus  efiy  as  well  as  amatus  fuit^  may  be 
applied  to  a  paft  event,  which  in  no  fenfe 
can  be  f<iid  to  be  now  prefent ;  a,nd  there- 
fore they  are  both  ufcd  without  diflinc- 
tion  as  the  hiftoric  tenfe,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  aorift  in  Greek.  Now,  one 
fhould  think  that  amatus  eft^  bpng  com- 
pounded of  the  paft  participle  amatus^  and 
the  verb  eft  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  muft  de- 
note a  time  compounded  of  the  paft  and 
the  prefent,  that  is,  the  praeterperfed  i 
And  that  amatus  fuit^  being  compounded 
of  the  paft  participle  and  a  verb  in  the  paft 
time,  muft  denote  an  adion  altogether 
paft,  but  not  prefent  in  any  fenfe:  And,  if 
the  Latin  language  had  been  formed  like 
the  Greek,  by  philofophers,  or  men  of 
learning  in  the  fcience  of  language,  I  think 
it  is  impoflible  that  expreffions  fo  different 
could  have  denoted  the  fame  time  f  And 
accordingly  Mr  Hunter  thought  at  firft,  as 
I  did,  that  they  denoted  different  times. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  impoflible  to  think  o- 
therwife,  if  you  are  learned  in  the  gram- 
matical art,  and  not  one  of  thofe  who  have 
got  by  heart  the  declenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions, and  have  read  many  Greek  authors, 
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but  know  nothing  of  the  fciencc  of  lan- 
guage, of  whom  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
great  number.  In  the  fame  manner,  I 
thought  that  amatus  eraty  and  amatusfue* 
raty  fignified  different  things  ;  but  now  I 
am  convinced  that  they  ftand  for  the  fame 

tenfe>  though  the  one  be  compounded  of 
a  paft  pa^rticiple  with  a  verb  in  the  imper- 
fed  tenfe,  and  the  other  of  the  fame  paft 

participle  with  the  plufquamperfedt  tenfe. 

Moreover,    in   the   tenfes   the    Latins 

have,  they  want  the  variations  which  the 
Greeks  have  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus, 
they  have  but  one  future,  and  one  aorift, 
in  place  of  two  of  each,  which  the  Greeks 
have :  And  there  is  a  third  future  which  the 
Greeks  have  alfo,  but  of  which  the  Latins 
know  nothing,  I  mc^inxhtpaulo pojlfuturum. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  two  aorifts  have 
the  fame  fignification  ;  and  1  believe  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  three  futures,  being 
all  tenlts,  as  well  as  the  aorifts,  from  themes 
now  obfolete  *  j  but  they  give  a  variety  of 

*  See  what  T  have  faid  of  the  two  aorifs^  Vol.  li. 
p.  147.  and  of  the  paui^  ^ojlfuturam^  p,  131.  of  tho 
fsune  Volume. 


^e^ion  and  teroKination,  which  makes  the! 
langita^  much  more  copious,  in  fouiicj  at 
leaft,  if  not  in  figiiification. 

Further,  the  L^tin  language!  v^ants  not 
only  fo  many  teilfes  Vtich  the  Greek 
has,  but  alfo  a  mood,  I  mean  the  opta* 
tive.  And  this  I  hold  to  be  a  capital 
defpft.  For,  by  the  nature  of  things,  ther# 
are  four  difpofulonsf  of  the  mind  relating 
to  every  verb,  and  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
prefled  by  fome  variation  of  the  wordi 

•  The  firft  is  fingly  affirming,  that  is  the  irt- 
dicative  mood.  The  fecond  is  command-* 
ing,  viz.  the  imperatwi:.  The  third  is  wifl[i-» 
ing  or  praying,  that  is  the  opt  at  we.  And 
the  laft  is  that  whereby  we  exprefs  that  the 
verb  is  not  principal  in  the  fentcnce,  but 
dependent    upon  another   verb  ;    this  is 

'  done  by  what  is  called  the  fubjunftivi 
mood  *.      Now,   the  latins  exprefs  'both 


♦  Sec  vhat  I  havcf  f^d  upon  the  fubjc£k  of  mooJ^^ 
Bpok  i*  Cji^'  13-  Val.  ii.  p.  162.  nrhcre  I  have  given 
TKj  reafons  why  I  do  not  number  the  infinitive  among; 
the  moods.  • 

Vol.  IV.  M 


K^imt 
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thefe  two  laft  mention(*d  by  the  fame 
mood,  viz.  the  fubjun£tive  :  And,  there*- 
fore,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  diftiiiguifli 
the  two  Cgnificptions,  and  to  eiprefs  only 
the  wife,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  another 
word,'  utinam  ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  fimply  by 
the  fubjundive,  which  may  in  fome  cafes 
occafion  an  ambiguity.  : 

But  even  thefe,  are  npt  all  the  defeds  of 
the  Latin  language  in  the  fimple  article  of 
the  verb ;  for,  befides  wanting  fo  manytcn- 
fes  and  a  whole  mood,  they  want  a  whole 
voice, — viz.  the  middle  voice,  by  which 
is  -  exjprefled  the  adioiji  of  a  verb,  which 
has  for  its  fubje£t  the  perfon  himfelf  who 

4 

fpeaks,  or  fomething  that  concerns;  him .;  a 
very  interefting  part  of  the  expreffion  of  a 
verb.  To  fupply  thi^^  want,  the  Latins 
are  forced  to  ufe  prepofitions  apd  pro- 
nouns, or.  fometiniies  they  iife  active  or 
neutral  verbs  in  a  middle  fenfe  ;  and  par- 
ticularly I  obferve  they  ufe  'uerto  in  that 
way,  as  where  Livy  fays,  fpeakirig  'of 
ftage- plays,  Ludus^  in  artm  paulatimvct^ 
\erat  *.  , 

♦  Lib.  vil.  Cap.  ik 
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I  will  mention/  only  in  paffing,  thi  want 
of  a  dual  number  both  iq  their  verbs  and 
nouns,  though  I  think  it  a  defed  ;  as  that 
additional  number  not  only  produces  an 
additional  flexion,  and  fo  makes'  the  found 
of  the  language  more  rich,  but  it  makes  a 
very  proper  diftindion  betwixt  unity  and 
number,  by  marking  the  firft  ftep  towards 

.  number*.  But  I  corne  now  to  mention  the 
moft  capital  defedl  of  all  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, of  fuch  importance,  that  it  make» 
it  a  language  almoft  unfit  for  reafpning,  at 
leaft  for  very  ftrid  philofophical  reafoning. 
It  is  not  a  defed  of  any  particular  modifi- 
cations or  variations  of  any  one  part  of 
ipeech,  fuch  as  the  verb,  but  it  is  the  want 
of  one  part  of  fpeech  entirely,  viz.  the  ar- 
ticle^ which  even  the  barbarousraodern  lan- 
guages have^  Npw  this  want  is  fuch,  that, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  in 

•any  other  which  admits  the  fame  variety 
of  compofition,  when  you  join  two  words 
together  in  a  propofition  by  the  fubftan- 
tive  verb>  if  there  be  no  article,  it  is  im* 
poflible  to  fay  which  is^  the  fubjed  of  the 


-?  t 


See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  duaj  ni^ber,  Vol-.  li. 


p.  87. 
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propofition,  and  which  is  the  predicate. 
Thu%  in  that  famous  yvajfin  br  Sefifintioiu 
faying^  of  JuVenal, 

Nobititas  9;>la  eft  atqtie  unica  virtus^ 

it  is  impoffiblc^  to  fay  from  the  words^ 
whether  he  means,  that  Virtue  is  the  only 
tiQbihty^  or  that  Nobility  is  the  only  virtue ; 
and,  indeed^  according  to  our  way  of  ar- 
ranging the  words,  the  latter  is  the  fenfc 
pf  then^*     Again,  when  Virgil  fays, 

Saxa  vocaht  Itali^  mcdiis  ^uiac  iA  flUftibu^i  i<r4/.*, 

•v 

tt  is  impoffible  tb  know  froitt  the  words, 
Whctljer  the  ftones  were  called  nltars^  oi 
the  altars  jiones.  '  Again,  in  a  paflage  of 
Livy,  where  he  gives  aA  account  bFthe  o- 
i-igih  of  ftage  plays  among  the  Romatis^ 

you  cannot  und^fftand  from  the  Words  he 
ufes,     whether     he    means    to    fay    that' 

Bi/ler  was  called  Ludid  by  the  Etru/^ 
fans^    or    Ludio   Hifidf  f .       In  the    in* 

♦  ^neid.  I  Vcrf.  ril. 

t  Livy,  Book  vii.  Cap.  2.  ^hci^,  after  telling  u» 
that  the  Romans  hnd  their  firft  players  from  Tufcany, 

but  afterwards  got  pUyers  pf  their  owAj^  he  adds,  V^r^ 


fiances  I  hayc  mentionecli  the  fenfe  of 
the  paflage  removes  the  ambiguity :  But 
there  is  a  paflage  in  Horace  where  that  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  it  is  where  he  fays^ 

Dixeris  egregie^  notum  fi  calida  yerbum 
Reddideris  jun£hira  mvum^     ■■■  ■  f 

where  I  really  do  not  know  whether  a 
kntywn  word  is  to  be  rendered  netv^  or  a 
neiv  word  knonvUf  by  a  cunning  junction* 

The  aFticlei  too,  gives  an  emphafisi  and 
a  kind  of  dignity  to  proper  names,  by  in- 
forming '  us  that  they  are  names  weH 
known  ;  and  it  feryed  alfo  in  place  of  a 

relative,  letting  u^  know  that  the  thing  or 
perfon  was  mentioned  before  '^. 

naculis  aftificibus^  quia  Htfter  Tufce  verba  Lu£o  vocaba^ 
tur^  mmen  h^riwibus  inditum* 

Ude  Ih  CftiA:  to  pTOp»  tiiMm,  Vol.  2%  pag^  5$.  Jkr 
(e\.  Hwhere  I  have  fliowB)  <hAt  the  article,  wben  ap- 
plied to  a  {iropjer  name  (for  It  is  not  always  fo)|  has  a 
meanii^,  and  is  not,  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  a  vrord 
altogether  infignificant,  of  which  kind  t  b^eve  thtm 

ii  ho  trord  in  fo  pe^^foift  » tu^ut^ 
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CHAP.  XI. 


of  Compojition  in  Latin — not  different  in 
variety  of  arrangement  frwi  the  Greek. 
Infome  of  the  Latin  poets  greater  variety 
of  arrangement  than  in  the  Greek. — But 
in  the  proje  authors  a  tedious  famenefs  in , 
the  arrangement y  by  placing  the  verb  lafl 
Jo  often   in  the  fentence. — :The  nvant  of 
particles^  fuch  as  the   Greeks   have^  a 
great  defcH  in  the  Latin  compofttion. 


HAVING  confidered  fingle  words 
in  Latin,  both  with  refpedt  to  their 
found,  and  &8  fignificant,  I  come  .now  tot 
fpeak  of  them  in  compofition,i  in  which, 
as  far  as,  depends  upon  the  arrangem^t,! 
there  cannot  be  much  difference  betwixf  it 
and  the  Greek,  or  if  ^re  be  ^ny  as  to  jhc 
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^^iity  of  arrahgementy  I  think  tkc/e  is 
nwjre'of  that  iat  teaft  ih'fo'me?^i  the  Xatia 
authors  thaii-  isr  to  be^  fd«nd  in.  Gi^k* 
Of  thi^  I  fliall  fay  lAore  in  tfie  ncx;tl)aaki 
where  I  am  td^iribj  of  ^Stile;  '     '/  ^.   :      / 

But,  in  their  profe  compofitions»  there 
is  a  famenefs  and  uniformity,  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  arifp  from  the  nature 
of  their  language,  but  certainly  predomi- 
nates very  much  in  their  hiftories,  and 
more  or  lefs  in  all  their  compofitions.  What 
I  mean  is  the  terminating  their  fentences  fo 
often  with  a  verb,  and  generally  th?  go- 
verning verb  in  the  fentence.  But  of 
this  likewife  I  fhall  fay  more  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  Stile. 

But,  befides  this  defed;  in  the  Latin 
compofition,  there  arejsvanting  in  it  thofe 
many  counedivjC  particles,  with  which,  as 
I  have  fhown,  the  Greek  abounds  fo  much ; 
and  which,  befides  connediing  the  fenfe, 
give  a  flow  to  the  compofifion,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  othtr  language.  Several  of 
thefe  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  will 
not  here  repeat. 


'    I 


9<5 


Tas  ORtcm  ako        Qook  L 


Anil  fc  mach  £br  the  Latin  IvigiMge  $ 
and,  as  I  underftaod  no  other  sfiti^nt  Ifu^ 
guage,  except  the  Gredc  aad  Latin,  I  will 
pov  fpeak  of  fome  fiiod^ft  It^guggeii  he^ 
ginning  with  the  modem  Qr^efc^ 


.  • ' .  1 


1 
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C    H    A    P.  ^       XII. . 


The  ivords  of  the  modem  Greek  the  fame 
for  the  greater  part  with  thofe  of  the  an^ 
tient — different  in  the  pronunciation  and 
grammar.  —  Of  the  found  of  the  modern 
Greek — little  'variety  in  it. — Five  letters 
founded  the  fame  ivay. — No  diphthongs^ 
or  afpirates — no  melody  or  rhythm,  but 
only  accents,  fuch  as  qurs.-'^They  retain 
fome thing  of  the  grammatical  art-^form 
fome  cafes  and  tenfes  by  JleSlion — have 
genders  and  numbers  in  their  nouns ^   and 
perfons  and  numbers  in  their  verbs'— but 
their  grammar  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
rule. — The  Engltfh  pronunciation  of  the 
antient  Greek  very  like  to  the  pronunci^ 
'  ation  of  the  modem  Greek — has  all  the 
faults  that  pronunciation  can  have-^or^ 
merly  it  ivas  fill  vjorfe^  as  they  negleSied 
the  quantity^  and  pronounced  the  accents 

Vol-  IV,  ,  N 
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as  they  do  the  accents  in  their  own  lan^ 
guage.'^A  reformation  may  be  made  of 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks 
wthout  much  difficulty. -^The  advantage 
of  the  Scotch  pronunciation.  —  The  corrup- 
tion  and  dehafement  of  the  Greek  language 
fhould  be  a  ^warning  to  other  nations  to 
preferve  their  language j  by  thefludy  of 
the  grammatical  art  in  the  antient  lan- 
guages. 


TH  E  Words  of  the  modern  Greek 
language  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  antient  Greek : 
fo  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  lan- 
guages is  chiefly  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  analogy*  A  man,  therefore, 
who  underftands  the  antient  language,  may 
in  a  very  fhort  time  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  modern.  This  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  ;  for^  many  years  ago,  I 
ftadied  the  modern  Greek  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  old 
Greek  Teftament,  in  two  or  three  days  I 
made  myfelf  mafter  of  the  little  gramma- 
tical art  that  is  now  to  be  found  id  the 
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language.  But  what  I  am  now  to  fay  of 
it,  is  not  what  I  then  learned,  which  I  have 
forgot  long  ago,  but  it  is  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have  had  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  London,  Mr  Paradife,  whofe  native  lan- 
guage the  modern  Greek  may  be  faid  to 
be,  as  he  was  born  in  Thejfalonica^  now 
Salonica^  being  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  our  conful  in  that  place.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity^  of  returning  my 
thanks  to  him  for  the  inftrudtion  1  have 
got  from  him  in  this  and  feveral  other 
things  concerning  the  modern  Greeks. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  language : 
They  have  loft  even  the  found  of  two  of 
their  vowels,  the  »j  and  u,  in  place  of  which 
ihey  have  fubftituted  the  i.  They  have  loft 
alfo  the  ufe  of  the  two  diphthongs  gi  and  01 ; 
and  thefe  they  alfo  found  as  i ;  which  found, 
therefore,  holds  the  place  of  five  in  the 
antient  Greek  language,  viz.  1,  w,  u,  6/,  and 
Qu  .  This  makes  a  conftant  iotacifm  run 
through  their  whole  pronunciation.  Now, 
the  found  of  this  letter  is  weak  and  flen- 
der,  an  exilis  fonus^  as  the  Latins  call  it ; 
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and  therefore  it  was  never  ufed  by  the  an- 
tient  Greeks  in  the  termination  of  their 
nouns,  excepting  only  in  three,  which  A- 
riftotle  has  mentioned  *. 

2^(?,They  have  loft  the  found,  not  only 
of  the  two  diphthongs  above  naentioned, 
u  and  or,  which  they  confound  with  lotay 
but  of  all  the  diphthongs,  proper  and  impro- 
per ;  fo  that  the  found  of  their  language  is 
not  fwelled  or  raifed  by  any  compounded 

found  of  vowels. 

3^/(7,  Neither  have  they  any  afpirated 
confonants :  They  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
prounce  the  letters  (p,  5^,  or  6  ;  nay,  they 
do  not  afpirate  even  vowel?. 

\to^  They  have  loft  the  melody  of  the 
antient  language  altogether ;  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  idea  of  it  any  more 
than  the  unlearned  among  us. 


?  Poetic.  C^p.  21*  in  Jim ^ 
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But,  5^(7,  What  is  ft  ill  worfe,  they  have 
no  longer  iany  rhythm  in  their  language, 
which'  makes  it  more  barbarous  than  many 
of  thofe  languages  we  call  barbarous*. 
Their  fyllables,  therefore,  are  all  of  an 
equal  length,  and  only  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another  by  what  we  call  accent.  And 
this  diftindion  they  take  from  the  accenr 
tuation  in  the  antient  Greek  books.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  word  avOpcDTros  having  an 
acute  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllable,  they 
pronounce  as  we  do  many  words  in  Eng- 
lifli,  and  make  of  it  inthropos^  negleding 
entirely  the  quantity  of  the  middle  fyllable. 

« 

Thus  it  appears  that  they  have  loft  ^11 
that  variety  of  found  in  their  language, 
which,  as  I  have  fliown,  was  the  greateft 
beauty  of  the  antient  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion J  and,  having  debafed  fo  much  th? 

found  of  it,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they 
have  preferved  its  grammar,  though  they 
have  retained  more  of  that  than  could 
well  have  been  expeded,  confidering  how 


>"j 


f  iSee  pag.  18.  of  this  ydumc 
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much  they  have  loft  of  their  language  in 
other  refpeds  ;  for  they  ftill  form  two  ca- 
fes by  fle^on,  riz.  the  genitive  and  ac- 
cufative  \  and  they  have  genders  ^nd 
numbers  both  in  their,  fubftantives  and 
adjedives*  They  form  feveral  of  their 
tenfes  alfo  by  fledion,  and  likewife  the 
perfons  and  numbers  of  their  .verbs. 
But  my  friend  informs  me,  that,  in  their 
declenflons  and  conjugations,  they  hardly 
follow  any  rule  :  So  that  they  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  a  grammatical  art,  though 
they  prafkice  fomething  belonging  to  the 
art  of  their  antient  languagew 

Before  I  leave  thi§  fubjedl  of  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  I  cannot  help  obferving  that 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  antient 
Gr?ek  is  much  too  like  to  that  of  the  mo- 
dern, particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  n  and  the  u  diphthong,  both  which  they 
found  like  the  antient  lota^  and  alfo  the 
€,  whkh  they  do  not  diftinguifh  from  the 
n  by  the  found,  but  only  by  the  quantity  ; 
and  fometimes  they  alfo  pronounce  the  Iota 
i3tttie.faqie  way;  though  more  commonly 
they  ^pronounce  it  as  they  do  it  in  their 


•  •  • 
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own  language,  that  is,  like  the  diphthong 
au  And  I  muft  be  forgiven  if  I  fay  fur*- 
ther,  that  the  Engliih  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  has  every  fault  that  pronuncia- 
tion can  have  j  for  they  pronounce  the 
fame  letter  in  different  ways,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  juft  now  mentioned  of  the  Iota., 
2dfyy  They  pronounce  different  letters  the 
fame  way.  Thus,  as  I  have  obferved,  they 
pronounce  the  three  letters  £,  >},  and  0,  and 
fometimes  Iota  in  the  fame  way*  They  al- 
fo confound  in  the  pronunciation  thefimple 
V  and  the  gu  diphthongs  and  likewife  the 
fimple  x,  and  the  afpirated  x  or  5^.  And, 
laftly,  there  are  founds  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  they  do  not  pronounte  at  all, 
fuch  as  the  diphthong  ou,  which  they  do 
not  pronounce,  not  having  fuch  a  found  in 
their  own  language,  but  confound  it  with  a- 
nother  diphthoiig  quite  different,  viz.  au« 
And  there  is  even  a  fimple  vowel,  that 
they  do  not  pronounce,  viz.  u,  which, 
froin  the  defcription  the  Halicarnaflian 
gives  us  of  its  pronunciation  *,  ought  to  be 
founded  like  the  French  «•     Nay,  the  firft 

*  Jlf^f  a^v9tv^«fi  cap.  14* 
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of  the  vowels  A  they  do  not  pronounce  asr 
the  antient  Greeks  did^  but  as  they  gene- 
rally pronounce  their  own  A,  that  is,  like 
the  Greek  H.  So  that  according  to  the  En- 
glifh  pronunciation,  the  Greek  wants  the 
beft  founding  of  all  the  vowels,  if  we  can 
truft  the  judgment  of  the  Halicarnaffian  *. 


*  itf^<  vvftitriefff  ihtd.  The  mechanlfm  of  its  pronnn- 
ciation  he  thus  defcribes,  Myiren  ttutyt^mtf  r«ti  0-r«- 

ro9  tv^mtof. So  that  by  not  opcnin|;  their  mouth 

fufficiently,  the  Englifli  make  their  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  as  faulty,  as  Milton  obferves  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  own  language  is. — See  Milton's  2V^jfr- 
iate  of  Education ;  He  fays,  that  the  fpeech  of  the  fcho- 
lar  *  fhotild  be  fafhioned  to  a  diftinft  clear  pronunci- 

*  ation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  efpeciall]^  in 

*  the  vowels.     For  we  Englifhmen,  being  northerly, 

*  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough 

*  td  grace  a  Southern  tongue ;  but  are  obferved  by  all 

*  other  nation$,  to  fpeak  exceeding,  clofe  and  inward.: 
<  So  that  to  fmatter  Latin  with  an  Engllfh  mouth,  is 

*  as  ill  a  hearing,  as  Law  French.'  I  would  recom- 
mend the  whole  treatife  to  the  Reader,  as  the  beft 
thing  both  for  matter  and  ftile,  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  fubjedl  of  education,  in  modem  times. 
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Thus,  I  think  I  have  fhown  that  the 
Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  has 
all  the  three  fauhs  I  have  mentioned,  that  is, 
every  fault  which  pronunciation  can  have ; 
the  confequence  of  this  is,  that,  in  th^ir 
pronunciation,  a  great  part  of  that  variety 
of  found,  vrhich,  as  1  have  obferved,  di- 
ftiaguifhes  fo  much  the  Greek  from  o- 
ther  languages,  is  loft  j  and  by  making 
much  ufe  of  that  weak  flender  found  lota^ 
they  debafe  the  found  of  the  language 
very  near  as  much  as  the  modern  Greeks 
do. 

Their  pronunciation^  however,  formerly 
was  ftill  much  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  ftill  more  refembling  the  modern 
Greek  pronimciation  ;  for  they  pronoun- 
ced it  according  to  the  accents,  as  marked 
in  the  Greek  books,  by  raifing  the  voice 
upon  the  fyllables  that  were  marked  with 
the  acute  accent,  without  any  regard  to 
the  quantity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  accent- 
ing the  Greek  juft  as  they  do  their  own 
language ;  by  which  itieans  they  founded 

the  accented  fyllable  as  if  it  were  long^ 
Vol.  IV.  O 
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tHough  it  may  be  fhort.  This  fault,  fo  great 
that  it  deftroys  entirely  the  meafure  of  the 
Greek  verfe,  they  have  now  correded ;  and 
they  pronounce  according  to  the  quantity^ 
negleding  the  accents  altogether,  for  a  very 
good  reafon~-that  they  cannot  pronounce 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  very  few, 
even  of  the  fcholars  ia  England,  have  a- 
ny  idea  how  they  fhould  be  pronounced.. 
There  are  ftill  remaining,  however,  fome 
veftiges  in  certain  words,  of  the  barbarity 
of  this  ancient  pronunciation,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  Ifland  St  HeUna^  which  be- 
ing accented  upon  the  penult  fy liable, 
they  make  that  fyllable  long :  And  in  the 
VioiA  Idea^  they  lengthen  the  fame  fyllable 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  I  have  obferved 
the  like  in  other  words,  which  I  do  not  at 
prefent  recollect. 

The  Englifh  reader  will  forgive  me  for 
thefe  obfervations  upon  the  faults  and  de- 
feds  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in 
£nglan(l,  as  I  think  it  i^  a  pity  that  a  na- 
tion, which  underftands  the  Greek  fo  well, 
fhould  pronounce  it  fo  ill ;  and  I  hope, 
that,  as  they  have  already  corrected  one 
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great  fault  in  thelt  pronunciation,  they 
will  alfo  correft  others.     The  reformation 

muft  begin  at  fchool,  where  ^I  ftiould  not 
think  that  it  would  be  diflSicult  to  intro- 
duce a'  new   method   of  pronunciatipn: 
And,  if  any  of  the  maftcrs  of  thofe  fchools 
Ijave  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  obfer- 
vations  upon  their  prefent  pronunciation, 
I  refer  theiji  toDionyiius  the  Halicarnaf- 
Aan,  in  his  treatife  4ipon  Compojition^  where 
h^e  defcribeS)mechanicaIly  ,the  pronunciation 
of  each  letter.   Our  pronunciation  in  Scot- 
land comes  very  near,  as  I  have  obferved 
elicwhere  *,    to  the  defcription  he  gives 
of   that  of   the   ancient   Greeks  ;    But. 
•though  it  be  not  the  fame,  it  has  clearly 
this  advantage  over  the  Englifh  pronunci- 
-  ation, .  that   it  diftinguifbes   every  letter 
from  another,  and  founds  every  one  of 
them:  So  that,  in  the  Scotch  pronunciation, 
.  no  part  of  the  variety  of  the  ancient  found 
of  the  language  is   loft.— -r- The  beqefit 
of;  tWs;  diftindnefs^   of .  our   pronuncia- 
tiiMi,  I  have  myfelf  experienced  ;  for  there 
were  fey^ml'  years  of  my  life,  :when  thrD' 
jf^vcaknefif  ^f  q^y.  eyesf  Iread  np.Gr^dc 

V 

5  Vol.  II.  pag.  237.  238. 
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9t  all,  but  had  it  read  to  tne«.  Nfetr,  if  it 
had  been  read  to  me  with  the  EBglifli  pro- 
nunciation, fuppofe  I  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  that  pronunciation,  I  could  not  have 
underftood  it  by  the  foi!ind  of  fo  many  let- 
ters being  comfounded,  and  fome  not  found- 
ed at  all. 

Bfefore  I  conclude  this  chapter,  upon  thfe 
fubje£t  of  modern  Greek,  1  cannot  help 
obferving,  how  much  fo  noble  a  people  as 
ihe  Greeks  have  degenerated,  and  loft  thofe 
artS;  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  worlds 
even  that  art  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  moft 
conftant  prafticc,  the  art  of  fpeech.  This 
art  tlie  Greeks  have  loft,  not  by  getting 
another  laiiguage  in  place  of  their  own, 
which  has  happened  to  fome,  (for  the 
words  of  their  language,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  very  few,  are  all  Greek),  but  by 
lofing  the  grammatical  art,  and  fo  far  re- 
turning to  barbarity,  as  to  fpeak  a  b^trba- 
torn  language,  in  place  of  the  politeft  and 
moft  cultivated  language  that  ever  was 
fpoken.  Their  example  fliould  be  a  warn- 
ing to  other  nations,  not  to  negle^  the 
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ftudy  of  the  ancient  languages^  where  on^ 
ly  the  gramn^atical  art  is  to  be  learned^ 
and  by  the  imiution  of  which^  they  may 
improve,  &r  at  leaft  prefervie  from  beco^ 
ming  lyorfei  their  own  language. 


^  I 
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Of  the  found  of  the  Englijh  language. ^^It 
con/tfts  chiefly  ofmonofyllables.^^The  words 
crouded  "with  confonants^  and  many  ter-- 
minated  ^th  the  a/pirated  t. — Tkfis fault 
qfthe  language  aggravated  by  modem  ufe. 
•-^No  melody  or  rhytkm  in  the  Englijh 
language. '^■^The  ivords  and  JyllahUs^  at 
the  fame  time  pronounced  ivith  a  great 
variety  of  tones ;  but  thefe  not  reduced  to 
any  rulc^'-The  wonderful  art  qfthe  Greek 
language  in  this  re/pe^.-^  Of  accents  in 
Englijh.^'— 'They  give  a  variety  tq  thepro^ 
nuncifition  of  the  language^  and  mah  Qur 
verjification  more  various- and  bemtlfnl 
than  that  of  other  modern  nations.-'^The  a^ 
bufe  of  our  modern  accents  in  our  modem 
ufe  of  them. — Not  to  be  compared^  though 
everfo  properly  ufed^  to  the  rhythm  of 
Creek  and  Latin. — The  vuords  in  Englijh 
confidered  as  ftgnificant. — In  this  refpeSl^ 
the  lar^guag^  is  flill  more  inferior  to  thp 
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Greek  and  Latin^  particularly  in  the  vetb» 

Tife  time  of  it  not  exprejfed^  except  bjL 
one  flexion  of  the  nvord;  nor  the  numbers 
except  in  one  inftdnce.-^Drfe£live  alfo  in 
the  exprejfton  g/'perfons.— r^^  hadonu  a 
mood  exprejfed  by  the  termination ;  but 
that  is  noiu  loft. — Only  two  participles 
expreffed  by  tertninatiotu^-^The  EngHJh^ 
more  defeSlive  flill  in  voices,  than  in 
tenfes  or  moods, -^^No  middle  voice. — And 
no  tenfe^  mood^  or  participle  in  the  paf- 
five  voice,  exprejfed  by  flexion.'-^The 
clumfy  circumlocutions  that  nve  are  obli^ 
ged  to  ufe  to  fupply  the  defeSis  of  the 
pajfive  'uoice* — As  to  nouns  in  Engli/h^ 
they  have  no  genders  nor  cafes  ^  and  there^* 
fore  may  be  reckoned  indeclinable  njuords. 
— T'i&r  compqfition  alfo  of  nvords  'Mry 
drfeBive  in  Englijh ;  and  alfo  the  ety^ 
mology^  as  it  is  not  an  original  language. 


TH  E  next  modern  language  I  {hall 
mention,  is  our  own  langqage,  the 
Englifh ;  and  I  will  confider  it  as  I  have 
done  other  languages,  beginning  with  the 
found  of  it.    ' , 


/ 
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The  words  are,  for  the  greater  part^  mo* 
ilofyllaUes,  except  thofe  of  Greek  or  Ro« 
Mvxa  extradion.  Then  they  are  crouded 
mith  confonants,  and  the  afpirated  /  is 
ttuch  u&d,  even  in  the  end  of  words. 
Now,  (me  cannot  well  conceive  a  hariher, 
or  more  abrupt  found  than  a  monofyUa- 
ble,  fuch  as  we  have  many  concluding 
with  a-^/A.  It  is  a  found  that  could  not 
be  endured  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  ear, 
and  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman 
er  Italian.  The  moft  of  our  words  con-: 
elude  with  mute  confonants,  /fuch  as  b^  d^ 
g^  fometimes  a  little  fc^cened  by  the  ad* 
diiion  of  an  t  at  the  end ;  this  muft  make 
the  found  of  the  language  exceeding  harfh 
and  rough,  compared  with  the  Greek,  or 
even  with  the  Latin,  the  voice  being  lb  of- 
ten interrupted  by  fo  many  flops  betwixt 
wcMrd?,  and  th<^  mouth  £>  often  fhut  by 
thofe  final  mute  confonants,  and  by  the  ^ 
termination  with  m.  This  fault  of  the 
language,  is  not  at  all  mended  by  the  mo- 


*  See  what  Milton  fs^  upon  this  fubjedt,  pag.  104^ 
of  this  volume* 
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dern  ufe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  aggra- 
vated ;  for  we  fometimes  fliorten  our  words, 
by.  throwing  out  a  fyllable  in  the  middle^ 
thus  of  the  trifyllable  Every ^  we  make  a^ 
difyllable  E'ury^  and  the  only  tenfe  we 
form  by  flexion,  njiz.  the  perfe<i  adive,  we 

commonly  curtail  of  its  laft  fyllable— Thus 
of  Loved^  as  our  forefathers  pronounced^ 
we  make  a  monofyllable  L(rud)  and  of* 
Builded^  as  the  word  is  ufed  in  our  Bible, 
we  make  Built. 

Further,  the  Englifh  language  is  altoge- 
ther unmufical,  unlefs  we  are  pleafed  to 
call  a  drum  a  mufical  inftrument-— For  it 
has  no  melody,  that  is  tones,  difFering  in  a- 
cutenefs  and  gravity  upon  different  fylla- 
bles,  nor  has  it  rhythm ;  for  though  it 
have  fome  long  fyllables,  they  bear  no 
proportion  in  number  to  the  fhort,  nor  ia 
the  ratio  betwixt  them  and  ihe  fliort  fixed, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  rhythm ; 
all  therefore  we  have  for  both  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is^ 
that  we  found  one  fyllable  of  a  word  louder' 
than  the  reft,  and  fo  make  a  mixture  of 

Vol.  IV.  P 
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loud  and  foft  Ibunds,  fuch  as  we  obferve 
in  a  drum. 


But  tho*  we  have  no  fixed  or  regujated 
tones  upon  our  fyllables  of  words,  we  are 
not  for  that  to.  imagine  that  we  pronounce 
them  all  with  the  fame  tone.  Even  in  a 
drum,  there 'is  fome  variety  of  tones,  ac*- 
cording  as  the  ftroke  is  given  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from  the  centre.  And  as  to  fpeak- 
ing,  a  man  muft  have  a  very  nice  ear,  and 
much  pra£tice,  to  be  able  to  fpeak  a  fingle 
fentcnce  to  an  end  in  a  perfe<9:  monotony. 
This,  iridieed,  deaf  perfons  who  have  been 
taught  to  fpeak,  do  without  any  art,  and 
neceffarily ;  for  not  fpeaking  by  the  ear,  as 
we  do,  but  mechanically,  it  is  impoflible 
that  they  can  have  any  idea  or  praiflice  of 
variety  of  tones. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  with  what 
wonderful  art  the  prbnunciation  of  the 
Greek  language  has  been  formed  ;  for  the 
Greeks  contrived  to  reduce  to  rule  that 
infinite  variety  of  tones  with  which  mo- 
dern languages  are  pronounced,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  have  prefcribed 
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rules  for  their  accents,  they  have  givea 
them  all  the  variety  that  is  poffiblej  for 
every  fyllable  in  a  Greek  word  is  found- 
ed  either  with  an  acute  accent,  a  grave,  or 
with  both  ;  and  befides  thefe  nothing,  to 
ufe  a  phrafe  of  Ariftotle*. — Such  being  the 
art  of  the  Greek  language,  I  do  not  much 
wonder  that  it  is  not  comprehenfible  b> 
thofe  who  are  but  ordinary  fcholars,  and 
fo  unlearned  in  the  hiftory  and  philofophy 
of  man,  as  tp  judge  of  ancient  men  and 
arts  by  what  they  fee  in  modern  times.— 
But  to  return  to  our  accents. 


Such  as  they  are,  they  give,  I  think,  a 
beauty  and  variety  to  our  pronunciation, 
which  Our  neighbours  the  French  have  not 
in  their  language ;  for  they  have  neither  ac- 
cent nor  rhythm :  And  we  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  much  better  verfe  than 
the  French,  and  of  greater  beauty  and  va- 
riety, than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
modern  language,  that  I  know,  or  have 
heard  of,  the  Italian  only  excepted.— Of 
this  verfification  I  have  given  a  fyftem  in 

*  Kjei  vccftt  rxvTet  •t/iiv. 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  think  it  worth  his  whiles  may 
confult ;  and  if  he  can  devife  a  better,  I 
fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  communicate  it  to  me  or  the  pu- 
blic.  But  as,  by  our  modern  pro- 
nunciation, we  aggravate  the  defeft  of 
length  in  our  words,  fo,  by  a  faulty  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  increafing  every  day, 
we  are  taking  from  the  beauty  of  our  ac- 
cents, by  drawing  them  too  far  back,  e- 
ven  to  the  third  fyllable,  and  fo  obfcuring 
the  pronunciation  of  the  two  final  fylla- 
bles. — Thus  a  great  many  pronounce  Re^ 
venue^  in  place  of  Revenue^  where  it  is 
evident,  that  the  two  laft  fyllables  of  the 
word  are  obfcured  by  the  firft  fyllable  be^ 
ing  accented. — Again,  people  now  gene- 
rally fay,  Advertifement  in  place  of  -^^- 
*uertlfementj  as  they  formerly  pronounced  ; 
by  which  two  long  fyllables  are  funk  in 
the  pronunciation. — rAgain,  alrnoft  every 
body  now  fays,  c6mme7idable  in  place  of 
commendable ^hy  yfKizhlxhAnk^  the  rhythm 
pf  a  very  fine  period  in  Milton  is  fpoiled  *. 

♦  In  Vol.  iii.  p.  5 1 .  the  reader  will  find  this  period 
*e>«oted. 
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—Nay,  we  endeavour  to  draw  back  the 
accent,  even  beyond  the  third  fyllable ; 
thus  we  fay,  Interefted. — But  this  being  im* 
poffible  by  the  nature  of  things,  we  are  o- 
bliged  to  lay  fome  ftrefs  upon  the  laft  fyl- 
lable, ted. 

But  fuppofe  our  accents  more  varied  and 
oftener  laid  upon  the  penult,  or  laft  fylla- 
ble, we  muft  not  imagine  that  they  could 
ever  be  made  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  the 
long  and  fliort  fyllables  of  the  antients,  not 
to  mention  their  profody  *,  that  is,  the  mu- 
fical  tones  of  their  fyllables, — For  the  va- 
riety of  long  and  fhort  in  a  certain  ratio 
to  one  another,  is  true  rhythm,  and  much 
more  pleafant  to  a  mufical  ear,  than  any 
other  compofition  of  founds,  where  there 
is  no  diflference  but  of  loud  2indfofty  the  ra- 
tio of  which  to  oqe  another  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated; and  accordingly,  in  mufic,  tho* 
there  be  that  difference  likewife,  the  length 
jmd  fhortnefs  of  the  notes  compared  toge- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  abufe  of  this  word 
\!j  our  modem  grammarian^, — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  26^, — 271. 
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ther  is  the  chief  beauty,  without  which 
there  is  no  raufic  of  any  value  j  and  ac 
cordingly^  in  our  notation  of  mufici  it  is 
as  carefully  marked  as  the  tones,  and  is  fo 
elTential  to  mufic,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
mufic  without  it. — And  hence  the  common 
faying  among  the  antients,  *  That  rhythm 
was  every  thing  in  mufic*'— And  I  am  per- 
fuadedy  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  rhythm 
that  the  antient  mufic  produced  fuch 
wonderful  eflPeds  afcribed  to  itj  for  the 
rhythm  of  a  tune  is  the  motion  of  it,— 
Now,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  mo- 
tion perceived  either  by  the  eye  or  ear  af- 
feds  the  human  mind ;  and  indeed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  or  of  the  features  of 

the  face,  are  the  index  of  all  our  fentiments 
and  paffions. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjeft  of  Englifh  ac- 
cent, I  muft  obferve,  that  the  poverty  of 
our  language  is  fo  great,  that  we  often  em- 
ploy the  fame  word  to  exprefs  both  a  verb, 
and  a  fubftantive  or  adjedlive.     Now,  ac- 


*  n#v  9retf»  r»n  ^cvvixoti  i  fv$fc$f* 
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cording  to  the  common  ufe  of  the  lan^ 
guage  in  my  younger  days,  the  verb  was 
diftinguiflied  from  the  noun  by  the  accent 
being  put  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  verb, 
and  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  noun.  But  at 
prefcnt  this  is  negleiJlcd,  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, they  faid  formerly,  a  JUhjeEl^  and  to 
hefUhje£l^  but  they  always  faid  to  fubjeB. 
Now,  many  people  fay,  to  fdbjeSi;  nay  I 
have  he2irdJubjeBed  faid,  though  with  the 
greateft  violation  to  the  quantity ;  by 
which,  a  fyllable  naturally  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  is  almoft  quite  obfcured  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  in 
Englifh  as  fignificant,  and  there  it  will  be 
found  ftill  more  inferior  to  the  learned 
languages,  by  how  much  ihe  fenfe  is  fu- 
perior  to  the  ,found.— I  will  begin  with  the 
verb,  the  principal  part  of  fpeech,  expref- 
fmg  the  adions  and  energies  of  things,  by 
which  only  we  know  their  nature. — The 
great  artifice  of  the  learned  languages  is, 
to  exprefs  feveral  things  neceffarily  belong- 
ing to  the  verb,  by  changes  made  upon  the 
word,  without  creating  new  Words.     One 
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neceflafy  concomitant  of  all  adion  is  time. 
Now  we  have  fecn  how  ingenioufly  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the  ' 
Greek,  expiefles  that  by  the  flexion  of  the 
word;  in  place  of  which,  the  Englifh  mark 
only  one  tenfe  by  the  flexion  or  termination 
of  the  word,  (for  the  prefent  I  do  not  reck- 
on a  tenfey  any  more  than  the  nominative  a 
^^*)>  viz.  the  indefinite  preterite,  I  loved^ 
a  defedt  very  clumfily  fupplied  by  what  is 
called  auxiliary  verbs.— The  next  thing  to 
be  confidered  is  number,"  a  thing  alfo  ef- 
fential  to  the  adion  of  the  verb;  for  the 
adlors  muft  be  one  or  many. — Now,  thi$ 
is  not  at  all  exprefTed  in  Englifli  by  any 
change  upon  the  yerb,  except  in  the  3d 
perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative :  for 
they  fay  /  love,  they  love,  Ilov'd,  they 

■V. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjea  of  Cafes^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  93 .  And  as  to  Tenfesy  Ariftotle  calls  them 
the  'Terming  ^nf^xrcf,  as  he  does  thfi  cafes  the  ^rT^o-ei^ 
cvufictroi.  Ariftotle's  poetics^  cap.  20.  So  that  it  ap- 
pears he  did  not  reckon  the  prefent ^  from  which  all 
the  tenfes  are  derived/  a  Tenfe,  any  more  than  the  ns^ 
minative  a  cafe> 


lw^d%  t>Ut  io  the  3d  perfon  of  the  pre- 
fenti  they  diftinguifli  the  numbers  j  for 
they  fay  hi  loves^  but  th€y  i(we.  , 

The  next  thiiig  is  to  exprefs  Perfons," 
whethcu  it  be  the  fifft,  fecond,or  third,  that 
afts^     Now,  here  there  is  foniething  pret- 
ty extraordinary  in  the  Englifh  verb ;  for  in 
the  fingutar  number  of  the  prefent,  each  of 
thfc  three  perfons  is   marked  by  different 
terminations  of  the  word :   Thus  we  fay, 
I  love ^  thou  lovefi^  he  loveth^  or  loves ^  as 
we  are  now  pleafed  to  contra(9:  it  into  one 
fyllable,  not  having,  as  it  would  feem,  mo- 
nofyllables  enough  in  our  language.  And  in 
the  fingular  number  of  the  preterite  tenfe  we 
mark  one  perfon  by  a  chatige  of  the  termi- 
nation :  Thus  we  fay,  thou  lovcdfi\  but  we 
fay,  Iloved^  and  he  loved.  But,  in  the  plural 
number  irf  both  tenfes,  we  mark  all  the 
perfons  by  the  fame  termination.    For  we 
fay,  'we  lov€y  ye  love^  and  they  love  *;  vue 
hved^  ye  loved ^  and  they  loved.  This  defect 
is  fupplied  by  a  tonftant  repetition  of  the 
pronoun. 

Vol.  IV,  CL 
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As  to  Moods,  we  had  once  in  Englifh 
a  fubjundive  mood,  matked  by  the  ter- 
mination ;  but  this  termination  wa9  no  o« 
thcr  than  the  termination  of  the  firft  per* 
fon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  other  perfons« 
Thus  Milton  fays,  ifllov^^  if  thou  Iofuc^ 
if  he  love.  But  this  mood  is,  fince  hia 
time,  almofl  quite  out  of  fafhion;  tho'  we 
have  fo  little  variation  in  our  verbs,  that  I 
think  not.  the  lead  fhould  be  loft.  The  de- 
fed  here  is  alfo  fupplied  by  auxiliary  verbs. 

As  tp  Participles,  we  have  but  two, 
marked  by  the  termination,  the  prefent  ac- 
tive, and  the  paft  paflive.  The  prefent  ends 
in  ing^  as  loving ;  but,  with  refped  to  the 
paft,  fuch  is  the  tedious  fimilarity  of  our 
terminations,  that  it  has  no  other  termi- 
nation but  that  of  the  preterite  adive  tenfe. 

We  have,  however,  with  the  a{!iftance 
of  our  auxiliary  verb  hav^y  one  participle 

which  the  Latins  have  not,-^— an  adlive  paft 
participle, — fuch  as  having  loved^  the  want 
of  which,  as  I  have  obferved  *,  the  Latinii 

♦  Page  ?4- 
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fupply  by  the  disjointed  gapeitig  compd^ 
fition  o£  an  ablative  abfolute  ^^ 


^  1 


*  I  h^vc  often  wondered  how  it  cbmfes,  that  the 
tianflators  of  our  Bible  avail  themfelves  fo  little  of  thi^ 
advantage^  which  the  language  affords  them^  particu-^ 
hrly  in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  whcr^ 
I  cannot  find  one  inftance  of  that  participle  being  ufed ; 
—for  inftead  of  faying.  Having  dpm  ibis^  he  nvent  away^ 
they  ufe  a  circumlocution  and  fay,  vihen  he  had  dom 
this,  hi  went  away,  oj^  he  didthijt,  and  went  away.  And 
Ibmctimes  without  any  circumlocution,  they  ufe  the 
prefent  participle  adtive^  in  place  of  the  paji,  as  in  the 
loth  verfe  of  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Alls  of  the  A^ 
poftlesy  they  tranflate  the  paft  participle,  ^ttpu^ifof/nvH 
by  the  prefent  Engliih  participle  coming,  inftead  of  ha^ 
ving  come* 

It  may  be  here  obferved',  tixat>  as  tke  Latins  fupply 
the  Want  of  a  pfefent  participle  pailive,  by  ufing  thet 
pafi  pdrtidiplc  paffive,  as  I  have  noticed  p.  85.  fo  they 
fupply  the  want  of  a  paft  participle  aftivc  by  the  uft 
of  the  prefent  participle  adlive.    Thus  Virgil  fays, 

Ipfe,  nemus  linquem  patrium,  fsiltufque  Licaei, 
«  Pan  ovium  cuftos,  tua  &  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
<*  Adfis  O  Tegeae  favcns*  »      ■  ^* 

Georg.  lib.  i,  v.  16. 

where  tinquens  is  plkinly  xiwm  in  Gredk.     In  the  fiiti€ 
Way  in  profe,  Suetonius  fays,  «  Cicerone  in  judicio  quop* 
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As  to  Voices,  the  poverty  of  the  langtmge 
is  ftill  greater  than  in  any  inftance  I  have 
mentioned.  For  befides  the  want  of  a  mid- 
dle voice,  a  defed  which  is  common  to  usn 
with  the  Latin,  there  is  not  oije  tenfe,  num- 
ber^perfon,mood,  orparticiple  in  the  paffive 
voice,  formed  by  any  flexion  of  the  wotd^ 
but  all  by  auxiliary  verbs  prefixed  to  the 
preterite  adive,  which  ferves  thefeveral  pur- 
pofes  of  j:iiarking  that  tenfe^  all  ihe  paffive 
tenfes,  and  alfo  the  participle  adtvc  paft^ 
and  the  participle  palTix^e  paft. 

But  even  with  the  affiftance  of  thcfe 

auxiliaries,  there  are  fome  tenfes  iii  this* 

voice  that  cannot  be  exprefled  but  by  a 

^very  aukward  circumlocution.    Thus  e- 

difcatur^  we  can  cxprefs  no  otherwife  but 


«  ^2mdephrante  temporuiftftatum,P.ClodIum  inimicum 
««  ejus  fni&a  jam  prkkan  a  ^ribus  ad  pld>em  traiifirc 
"  nitentem^  eodem  die  hcHjatjue  tranfdtixk  Caefar,*'— 
Vltac  C.  Jul.  Caefaris,  cap.  20.  Wlicre  Cafaubon  very 
well  oWerves,  tliat  deploranie  is  cwn  deplorajfeiy  or  in 
Greek,  not  oXo^v^o^ifov,  but  •h%^vf$tfAvituj  that  iS)  ^tf-* 
ving  deplored,  "-^^^^c  the  whole  note  of  Cafauboo,^ 
lyhich  is  very  well  worth  the  readiiag. 
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by  iajingf  it  is  in  bmidii^^  xir^  as  we  cooim 
monly  exprefs  it^  but  without  any  regard 
to  propriety,  a^building.  Again,  edijica^ 
hatur  we  can  expreis  no  either  way  but.by 
nvas  in  buOditig^  or  a* buildings  And  we  are 
deficient,  as  well  as  the  Latins  are,  in  a 
prefent  participle  paffive  ;  for  ,  we  cannot 
exprefs  the  Greek  participle,  oijcoJ^ajxou/utg- 
rwf,  otherwifc  than  by  the  clumfy  circum- 
Jocatton  of  being  in  bmiding.-'--*And  fo  mtich 
for  the  verb  ia  i^laglifh^ 

*  \ 

-        s  ' 

To  the  Noun  belong  genders,  numbers, 
and  cafes,  all  marked  by  flexion  in  the 
learned  languages.  But,  in  Englifti  there 
are  no  genders,  either  of  fubftantives  or 
adjedives,  no  numbers  of  adjedives,  but 
only  of  fubftantives,  marked  fometimes  by 
a  change  of  the  word,  as  mariy  men^  but 
much  more  commonly  by  the  addition  of 
S  to  the  termination  of  the  fmgulan  But  of 
no  nouns,  cither  in  the  lingular  or  plural 
number,  are  there  cafes;  fo  that  the  noun 
in  Englifh  may  be  reckoned  an  indeclina- 
ble word,  except  as  to  the  pronouns,  I^ 
/Ao»,  and  he^  whifeh  admit  greater  changes 
than  any  other  words  in  Englifh  j  for  they 
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are  remarkably  changed  both  as  to  caib 
and  number. 

As  to  the  Article  tht^  it  admits  of  no 
change^  tho*  I  believe  the  Engliih  language 
is  the  only  one  that  has  an  indecUnal)le 
article. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Flexion  of  the 
Englifh  language.  As  to  the  other  two  great 
artifices  of  language,  Compofition  ^nd  De«> 
rivation,  it  is  equally  defective.  With  re- 
gard to  compofition,  our  harfh  mpnofyl- 
lables  do  not  fo  eafily  run  together,  and 
coalefce  into  one  word  as  the  Greek  or  even 
the  Latin  words  j  and  therefore  the  genius 
of  the  language  admits  but  very  little  com- 
pofition, except  in  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin  j  and  there  is  one  compofition 
which  I  have  fhown  *  has  fo  fine  an  cStCt 
in  Greek,  I  mean  compofition  with  pre- 
pofitions,  one  or  more,  which  is  almgft 
totally  wanting  in  Englifh. 

As  to  Derivation  or  Etymology.— -The 
Englifh  language  not  being  an  original 

f  Page  53. 
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language  like  the  Greek,  but  a  derived 
language,  and  even  the  third  in  defcent 
from  the  Gothic,  and  both  the  Gothic  and 
its  immediate  parent  thfe  Saxon  being  un- 
known to  us,  we  hardly  know  the  etymo- 
logy of  any  word  purely  Englifh* 


uS       r  TuM  OsLiom  huo       Bcfakh 


-.  . ,  ' 
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Of  Englijh  compojition  of  ivords  infenten-- 
ces. — The  defeii  of  it  compared  ivith  the 
t^reek  and  Latin  compojition. — The  nvdnt 

* 

of  variety  of  arrangement  in  it. — £x- 
amples  of  this  from  Horace* s  ode  to  Pyr^ 
rhay  tranjlatedby  Milton. — -Milton^  in  his 
profe  Jiile  as  nvell  as  verfe^  has  all  the 
variety  of  arrangement  that  the  language 

nvill  admit. — The  prefent  arrangement^ 
like  the  French ^  in  nvhat  ^  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compqfition  cannot 
he  fufficiently  diverjifed^  othenvife  than 
by  compqfition  in  periods. — MtltotCs  La-^ 
tin  file  compofed  of  very  fine  periods. — 
In  his  Englifh  profe^  the  language  does 
not  permit  him  to  vary  his  file  fo  much  ; 
very  different ^  hoivever^  from  the  fafh^ 
ionable  Jlile  at  prefent.  —  An  account  of 
that  file. -^  It  is  of  tvuo  different  kinds. 
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THUS  much  of  iingle  words  in  Eng- 
lifli,  confidered  both  with  regard  to 
their  found  and  their  fenfe.-*^!  am  now  to 
confider  the  compofition  of  them  in  fenten*- 
ces.  In  which,  how  defediive  a  language 
muftbe,  that  wants  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  every  fcholar  muft  know  that  under- 
ftands  Greek  and  Latin,  and  at  the  fame 
time  knows  the  fcience  of  language,  which 
I  doiibt  is  not  the  cafe  of  every  man  who 
thinks  himfelf  a  Greek  and  Latin  fcholar* 
Befides  the  tirefome  repetition  of  thofe 
monofyllables,  by  which  we  form  our  ca- 
fes, and  of  our  auxiliary  verbs,  by  which  we 
form  our  tenfes,  fuch  as,  have^/hall^  ivill^  and 
can — had^/hould^  nvould^  and  coiild^  occur- 
ring fo  frequently,  the  want  of  numbers, 
genders,  and  cafes  formed  by  flexion,  for- 
bids almoft  all  variety  of  arrangement,  the 
great  beauty,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  antient 
compofition,  and  obliges  us  to  connect  our 
words  in  fyntax  by  juxta-pofition  only. 
To  be  convinced  how  contemptible  a  com- 
pofition this  is,  compared  with  the  Greek  and 
Vol.  IV.  R 
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Latin,  let  him  read  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha, 
and  then  Milton's  tranflation  of  it,  as  near 
as  poffible,  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to 
the  arrangement  of  them,  nearer  indeed, 
than  the  ftinte\i  genius  of  our  language  will 
admit;  and  then  he  will  clearly  fee  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  elegant,  as  well 
as  fhorter,  the  Latin  arrangement  is. 
It  is  fo  various,  that,  in  the  firft  ftanza^ 
hardly  t\yo  words  that  are  conftrued  toge- 
ther ftand  together  *• 


*  The  firft  ftanza  runs  thus. 

Quis  raulta  gracilis  te  puer.  in  rofa 
Perfufus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grate,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

where  we  may  obferve,  that  the  only  words  conftru- 
ed together  and  placed  together,  are  the  prepofi- 
tions  m  znd  fuh^  which,  being  indeclinable  words,, 
cannot  be  otherwife  connefted  with  the  words  they 
govern,  except  by  juxta-pofition.  The  tranflation, 
Milton  has  given  us  of  this  ode,  was,  I  am  perfuaded, 
intended  to  fhow  how  inferior,  in  point  of  compofition, 
the  Englifh  was  to  the  Latin ;  for,  in  the  tranflation  of 
the  line, 

^    • 

^ui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aure^t 
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As  much,  however,  of  variety  of  arrange- 
ment as  the  language  will  admit,  fo  much 
I  think  we  fhould  ufe.  And  accordingly 
Milton  has  done  fo  in  his  profe,  as  well  as 
verfe,  which  gives  his  profe  a  caft  and 
colour  very  different  from  what  is  fafhion- 
ahle  at  prefent  among  us ;  for  we  arrange 
every  thing  as  the  French  do,  in  what  we 
call  the  Natural  Order  *,  but  which  is  cer- 


into  the  Englifh, 

Who  now  enjoys  thee^  credulous ^  all  gold ^ 

he  muft  have  underftood  that  the  word  credulous^  muft 
apply  to  thee^  as  well  as  the  words  allgold\  whereas  in  the 
Latin  it  is  clear,  from  the  genders  amd  cafes,  that  cre^ 
dubis  applies  to  the  lover,  and  aured  to  the  miftrefs. 
And,  in  the  next  verfe  of  the  tranflation. 

Who  always  vacant^  always  amiable^ 
Hopes  thee^  rffl^^ttering  gales  unmindful^ 

it  is  evident,  that  according  to  our  method  of  ar- 
rangement by  juxta-pofition,  always  vacant^  always 
amiaUe,  and  likewife  the  words,  of  jlattering  gales 
unmindfuly  miift  apply  to  the  lover,  and  not  to  the 
miftrefs. 


♦  See  what  I  have  faid  oL  tl^  Natural  Order  of 
arrangement,  as  it  is  called.  Vol,  II.  B.  iii.  Ch.  2.  3. 
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tainly  moft  tirefomely  uniform*  And  be- 
caufe  Milton  does  not  follow  that  order, 
we  fay  his  profe  is  harfh  and  uncouth, 
tho'  we  cannot  fay  that  it  is  obfcure,  nor 
confequently,  that  he  has  done  any  vio* 
lence  to  the  Language. 

But  this  variety  of  arrangement,  in  a 
Language  fo  inartificial  as  ours,  can  go 
but  fhort  way  in  diverfifying  the  compo- 
fition  ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  neither 
rhythm  nor  melody,  nor  that  variety  of 
.flexion  and  termination  which  we  find  in 
the  learned  Languages*  there  is  no  o- 
ther  way  remaining,  by  which  we  can 
give  any  diverfity  to  our  fl:ile,  except  by 
compofition  in  periods  confifting  of  diffe- 
rent members  of  various  lengths  and  va- 
rioufly  connected  together,  with  a  diffe- 
rent ftrudiure'  of  the  words,  and,  what  I 
think  is  neceffary  to  make  the  period  per- 
fectly beautiful,  a  variety  of  matter  in  the 
feveral  members.  This  laft  mentioned  va- 
riety is  particularly  agreeable  in  fpeaking, 
as  it  is  gives  occanon  to  a  change  of  the 
tone  of  the  voice;  which,  if  it  be.well  e:?ce- 
cufed,  is  moft*pleafant  to  the  ear,  at  the 
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fame  time,  that  it  conveys  the  fenfe  better 
than  it  could  be  otherwife  conveyed.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  Parenthefis  is  a  moft 
beautiful  figure  of  Compofition. 

In  this  way,  Milton  compofes  in  Latin, 
particularly,  in  his  Defenftopro  Populo  An^ 
glicano^  where  there  is  a  variety ^and  beau- 
ty of  Compofition  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned, not  exceeded,  hardly  equalled,  by 
any  Latin  author,  with  the  variety,  howe- 
ver, of  fhort  commatic  fentences  thrown  in 
here  and  there;  for  the  fineft  things  muft 
not  be  too  often  repeated.     In  Englifli, 
the  language  not  permitting,  he  has  been 
more   fparing   in   this  highly  varied  com- 
pofition, but  enough  of  it  to  niake  his  ftile 
pafs    for   very    rough  and   unp^eafant  to 
thofe  who  are  not  claffical  fcholars,  and 
are  accuftomed  to  the  ftile  now  in  fafhion 
of  a  colour  and  complexion  perfedly  dif- 
ferent, where  there  is  either  that  broken 
disjointed   compofition,    hardly   deferving 
the   name  of  compofition,  and   which  is 
w'orfe  ftill  in  Engliih   than  it  is  in  the  La- 
tin of  Salluft,  Seneca,  or  Tacitus; — or   if 
it  be  compofed  in  periods,  it  is  in  periods 
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of  two,  or  perhaps  three  members,  of  the 
fame  (Irudure  of  words,  inartificially  tacked 
together  by  the  copulative  j  and,  in  fome 
late  authors,  who  affed  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  the  beauty  of  their  ftile,  the 
period  is  tagged  with  twd  nouns,  and  each 
its  attendant  epithet.  Such  compofition,  I 
think,  is  worfe  than  no  compofition ;  and 
therefore  I  prefer  the  ftile  of  the  authors 
I  have  mentioned,  and  their  modern  imi- 
tators in  French  or  Englifli,  who  cut  their 
ftile  into  fhreds  and  patches,  to  thofe  who 
compofe  in  fo  bad  a  tafte. — \ — I  will ,  only 
add,  that,  however  rough  and  unpleafant 
Milton^s  ftile  may  appear  to  the  fafliion- 
able  reader,  I  would  netherthelefs  advife 
him  to  ftudy  his  Polemical  writings,  both 
Political  and  Theological,  if  not  for  the  ftile, 
at  leaft  for  the  matter ;  for  he  will  find 
there  a  variety  of  argument,  with  which 
his  moft  extenfive  learning,  antient  and 
modern,  facred  and  prophane,  furnifhed 
him,  fuch  as,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  modern  author. 
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CHAP.        XV. 


The  French  Language  inferior  to  the  Eng^ 
lijh  in  Sounds  having  neither  accent  nor 
quantity. — //  is  a  fault  in/peaking  French 
to  mark  any  accent. — They  have  no  per^ 
ceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  of  their 
Jyllables. — This  mak^s  their  verjijicatiou 
very  imperfedl^  comparednvith  theEngli/h. 
'"^T heir  long  verfe  particularly^  moji  tire-^ 
fomely  uniform. --^The  French  'words  not 
fo  much  crovuded  nvith  Confonants  as  the 
Englijh^  but  ^wanting  afpirates  too  much. 
-^The  Grammar  of  the  French  Language 
more  complete  than  of  ours ^  having  much 
m^reflexiony — but  of  this  they  do  not  a^ 
vail  themfelves  in  their  compojition  at 
prefent ;  but  did  fo  formerly^  particularly 
in  their  Verfe. 
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.  / 


<  

I  Come  now  to  fpcak  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage,* which  I  think," in  point  of 
found,  is  much  inferior  to  the  Englifli ; 
for  it  has  neither  Accent  (I  mean  what  v$g 
call  Accent)  nor  Quantity.  As  to  accent, 
it  is  a  rule  among  the  French,  that  good 
/peaking  tnuft  be^without  accent  * ;  and  they 
do  not  diftinguilh  a  Britifli  man,  who  has 
not  learned  ro  fpeak  the  French  well,  by 
any  thing  fooner,  than  by  his  accenting 
6ne  fyllable  of  a  word  more  than  another. 
And  this  property  of'^heir  language,  I  am 
perfuaded,  they  have  derived  froni  their 
mother  knguage,  the  Latin;  in  which 
there  was  not,  any  more  than  in  the 
Greek,  as  I  have  already  obferved  f , 
and  fhall  further  obferve,  any  filch  thing 
as  what  we  call  Accent.  As  to  quan- 
tity, the  Englifh  have  certainly  fome  fyl- 
lables  iii^'^theif  slanguage  longer  than  o- 
thers,  but  not  in  fuch  proporjipn,  to  the 


♦  Pour  parler  h'teriy  il  faut parler  fans  accent. 


\  P.  40.  of  this  Volume^ 
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fhort  in  pomt  of  titimber,  noi*  with  the  ra* 
tio  in  paint  oif  quantity  fo  fixed  that  we 
can  make  verf<*  of  them,  tho'I  think  they 
give  a  vauicty  and  beauty  to  the  pronunci- 
ation both  of  our  profe  and  verfe.  But 
a§  to  the  French,  I  can  hardly  perceive 
that  they  have  one  fyllablc  longer  than  a* 
nother;  which  has  made  a  Frenchman 
fay,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere*^  judging 
of  all  the  modern  Languages  by  his  own^ 
that  there  is  no  quantity  in  any  modem 
language. — Now,  the  qonfcqueoce  of  their 
wanting  both  accent  and  quamityi  is, 
that  th?y  can  only  make  verfe  hf  thfr 
rhyme  and  th«  number  of  fyllables}  where* 
as  in  Engli(h  therie  is  great  variety  of 
verfe,  greater  I  believe,  than  in  any  modern 
language,  the  Italian  only  C3tccpted.--*-The 
French  long  \erk  particularly^  confifting 
all  of  the  fame  number  of  f^Ilables,  with 
the  Caefura  always  in  the  middle,  and  e^ 
very  two  of  them  taggM  with  a  rhyme, 
is  to  my  ear  moft  tirefomely  uniforitii 
tho*  they  attempt  to  give  it  fome  variety^ 
by  what  they  call  male  and  female  rhymes* 
Vol.  IV^  S 

*  Vol.  ii*  of  thb  work,  p.  ^224 
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And  the  only  vcrfc  they  have,  which  plea- 
fes  my  ear,  is  their  fhorter  verfe,  where 
the  rhymes  are  alternate,  and  the  number 
of  fyllables  Taried  in  the  verfcs* 

All  the  advantage*  therefore,  they  can 
claim  over  the  Englifh  in  point  of  found, 
is  that  their  words  are  not  fo  much  crowd- 
ed with  confonants  as  ours  are^  and  they 
have  more  variety  of  terminations,  arifing 
fioom  a  caufcf  which  I  am  juft  to  mention. 
And  they  have  no  termination  fo  harlh  and 
uncouth,  and  which,  indeed  only  cuftom 
could  make  us  endure,  as  the  termination 
by  an,  afpirated  •/•  This  afpiration  they 
want  altogether,  having  it  neither  in  the  be- 
ginning, middle  nor  end  of  their  words  \ 
but  which,  belides  the  want  of  variety, 
makes  the  found  of  their  language  not  fo 
firong  and  mafculine  as  that  of  ours. 

As  to  their  words  confidered  as  fignificant, 
that  is,  the  grammar'  of  their  language, 
they  are  certainly  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  j 
for  they  have  genders  and  numbers  both 
for  their  nouns  and  adjed;ives,  and  they 
have  more  tenfes  formed  by  flexion  thaa 
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we  have,  for  befides  the  prefeiit  and  ihde* 
finite  pei^^A;  they  have  in  the  aftive  voice 
the  imperfect  afnd  the  future  formed  in  thai 
\^ay ;  and  even  their  moods  are  diftinguiih- 
cd  from  one  another  by:  flexion ;  for  the  in- 
dicative, imperative,*  and' fubjundive,  have 
different  terminations^;  and  in  the  fubjunc* 
tive  there  are  two  tenfes  in  that  way  di-» 
ilinguifhed,  the  iinperfedt  and  the  indefinite 
perfect. 

From  this  advantage  over  us,  one  (hbUld 
think  their  compofition  would  be  more  va- 
rious than  ours,  and.  confeqnently  better. 
And  fo  it  certainly  ihould  be ;  but  the  fadk 
is,  that  the  modern  French  compofition  is 
worfe  than  even  the  worft  of  ours ;  and 
there  is  a  famenefs  in  it,  that  I  really  tfiink 
intolerable:  for  it  is  all  either  cut  into 
ihort  unconnedted  fentehces,  as  Montef- 
quieu  writes ;  or,  if  the  fenfe  be  carri- 
ed on  thro'  feycral  lines  without  any  full 
flop,  the  members  of  the  fentence  confift 
of  a  few  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure  j  and,  if  they  be  at  all  conneded, 
it  is  only  by  the  copulative  atidi^  Nor  is 
the  meaning  fufpended  till  the  end  of  the 


fentcpeet  when  it  is  brought  aot  altogn W 
compared,  and  as  it  were  embodied ;  which 
X  bold  to  be  eflential  to  what  is  called  a 
pert0d.*»^lii  ihoft,  there  is  not  in  the  mO^ 
dern  French  writing,  that  routninefs  and 
circumfcrlption,  which  is  the  very  defi-*- 
nition  of  a  period  *.  As  to  Parenthefis, 
by  which,  as  I  have  obferyed  elfewhere  f, 
the  ftile  is  moft  beautifully  variegated,  I 
have  read  whole  French  books,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  Parenthefis  from  begin* 
toiog  to  end. 


♦  Se^  thii  dcrihitlon  of  A  pctioA^  from  Cic^o,  Vol* 

Ui.  of  this  work  pt  5^4 See  alfo  the  foHowing  p;^- 

ges»  58I  59.  60.  aD4  61.  where  the  r^der  will  £nd  ex- 
amples of  periods  compofed  as  they  ou^bt  to  be.-^ — -See 
^fo  vhat  I  have  faid  of  the  variety  of  con3pofItion  iu  thtf 
learned  languages,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  being 
Imitated  in  Englifti,  Vol.  ii*  p#  354.  and  foHowlng, 

f  See  Vol.  ill.  p.  71.  and  ^Uowlng  j  where  I  have 
jdft^d  the  ufe  of  parenthefss^  l^  the  es^oiple  of  the 
heA  authors^  and  hayt;  fhovm^  that  a  props?*  jplM^ei}^ 
thefis  not  only  gives  an  oppoftumtyt  to  the  fpeakert 
to  vary  his  toi^  agreeably^  bat  excites  the  attention  of 
the  hearer,  and  conveys  the  fenfe  more  forcibly  th?^ft 
\l  <Jt>«l(J  be  othcrwH^  conveyecl* 


However  tt^6ufltf  uwiforw^  QF/adfi^  ta 
Vfc  a  word  of  ihffir  o^Of  the  JFrpncH  com- 
|>otition  imiil  «y[>pp«r  tg  $l  fcboJar  ^na  % 
man  of  tafte,  1  am  forry  to  obferve,  that 
a  great  part  of  our  late  compofitions  in 
Engliih,  are  of  the  fame  colour  "and  caft ; 
and,  pafticiilar+y  with  refpe^  to  Parenthe* 
ifes,  I  heard  it  observed  one  day,  by  an 
Engiifli  Oentleman,  that  there  was  not  in 
aW  Mr  Gibbon's  Roman  Hiftory  one  pa- 
remhefis.  This  muft  neceflarily  be  the 
cafe,  if  we  forfake  the  antient  flandards  of 
fine  wi*iting,  at\d  imitate  either  modera 
French  writers,  or  antient  writers,  but  of 
an  age,  when  the  tafte  of  good  writing 
was  corrupted. 


In  the  old  French  writers,  there  is  a 
inuch  greater  variety  of  compofition,  and 
1  obferve,  tliat  they  avuil  tliRgaf^lvw  pf  the 
advantage,  which  a  more  pcrfeft  aoalogy 
than  ouTi  gives  them  i^  poiftt  6f  <»n»pofi« 
tion,  particularly  ia  thmvtifki  and  ihere- 
fore  I  prefer  the  <iid  ^ttnth  Poetry,  writ- 
ten in  what  they  call  the  Stile  de  Mf^ot^ 
to  the  modern  French  poetry,  except  what 


hk's  been  Wriftefi'lii'imititJk  of  that  ftilc, 
fuch  as  the  Tales  ^and  ^Fables  'of  IPontainCf 
tvhich  1  thitii!  arc  the  beft  Poetry  in  French  *. 


t  ,        I     4  '    •  i 


1     .  ''        f    »  •   .  I  *.    I 


The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the 
French  language^  ^s.I  think  favourable  e-^ 

nough,  as  I  prei^ff  ^Ri^  feveral  refpeds  to  pur 
own.  But,  if  we  believe  ipipe  of  their  own 
writers,  particularly;  the  Abbe  Auger,  who 
ha«  publifhed  tranflations  of  Pemofthenes 
and  Efchines,  in  5  vols  odtavo^  with  pre- 
liminary diflertations,  and  particularly  one 
upon  the  Grpek,  Latin,  and  French  lapgua- 
ge5,  the  French  janguage  has  every  beau- 
ty that  a  language  can  have;  and  liivords^ 
ivorcis^  as  Shakefpear  fays,    could   per- 


t'-  •  ■  •' 


*  There  is  a  fine  eulpglum.  upon  Fontaine,  by  Vol* 
ire, 'in  his  i^e'mpK'de  Goui^  in-thie.  foUowihg  words. 


Vot 

tairej 

"'  Tc^;if^oi?cfe  la^Satui-e;  *  '  '  -  '  -i  ^  '"  '  *--^* 
:.  -:T4>?,  k  Eo^fatfti'^iitfeur  kimaBJe :  -:-  ^^  "  ^  [  . '  ^ 
>'  Qtti,  J)rav3iit  errinae  et  mefure,  ^  *    . 

lJ*cn  ctoit  que  plus  charmant/  r 
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•      •.< 


fuade  Q8,  he  certainly  would  perfuade  us. 
I  have  given  the  encomium  below  in  his 
own  words  ♦. 


•  The  properties  he  defcribes  to  it  arc,  *  OartJ, 
<  nettetdy  vivacite^  dans  les  tours,  force,  delicatefle^ 
^  fimplicite,  noblefle,  douceur,  precifion,  harmonie^ 
^  ct  mdme  harmonie  imitative,  die  mfit  a  tout  avec 

* 

^  aflez  At  faclllte  dans  la  compofitioh,  et  jufques  dans 
V  la  traduAion,  quoi  qu'avec  plus  die  jpeine  et  de  plus 
*  longs  effi>rts/'-*Vol.  iii^p.  ijO^    .   . 


Thus  the  French  Abbe  has  inftruAed,us  in  the 
beauties  of  his  language,  hot  in  the  old  way,  by  divi- 
ding, defining,  and  analyfing;  (which,'  to  be  fur6,  he 
would  think  miieh  below  a  man  of  hiia  genius),  but  by 
muHiidfiifg  ,wor(ls,,  very  , fine  ones  no.  doubt,  as  he 
thinksj  but  without  any  precife  or  determinate  mean- 
in^.  In  t|^e.fam(;  way,  he  examines  the  merit  of 
pemofthenes,'  ^fchines,  and  Cicero,  as  orators. 


< . 


►; 
i. 


•     X 


♦  •«        V 
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CHAP.        XVL 


0/  the  Italian  Language. '—^he  words  of 
it  long  and  fulh-^Of  Vowels. ^^^F^w  of 
their  nvords  terminated  by  Confimants.*-^ 
Their  pronunciation  therefore  mone  fioiw^ 
ing  than  either  that  ofEngVi/h  or  French. 
^^"They  have  accents  fuch  as  the  Fngti/h. 
^Make  therefore  Poetry  of  blank  verjk. 
^^HtMe  long  and fhort  fyllables^  htt  no 
diphthongs^  except  Me. -^Their  accents 
notfo  violent  as  thofe  in  Englifh^—^o  not 
obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  other  fyU 
lables.^^It  is  a  lanf^uage  better  for  mujic 
than  any  other  now  known,  •*•  The  ivords 
not  lojl  in  their  mufic. — //  is  more  recon^ 
citable  to  the  rhythm  of  the  language^ 
than  the  mufic  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
-•^The  grammar  of  their  language  more 
compleat  than  that  of  the  Englifh^  par^ 
ticularly  in  their  verbs  ;  but  no  declen^- 
fion  of  nouns. ^^This  appears  to  be  the 
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mojl  artificial  part  of  language ^-^one  part 
of  fpeech^  it  has  more  than  the  Latin^ 
Hjiz.  the  Article ^'-^has  greater  'variety 
in  its  accent Sy  and  therefore  in  ity  poetry 
than  the  Engli/h. — Some  ob/ervations  up- 
on  language  in  general^  arifing  from  the 

Italian  language. '^The  ione  of  different 
languages  difiinB  from'  the  pronunciation 

of  the  letters  or  nvords, — Very  difficult  to 

he  acquired  by  a  foreigner. 


THE  lad  modern  language  I  (hall  men* 
tion  is  the  Italian,  a  diale£t  of  La- 
tin, as  well  as  the  French  and  Spaniflii 
but,  like  them,  much  corrupted  by  a  mix- 
ture of  barbarous  words  more  than  the 
modern  Greek,  and  by  thelofs  of  the  gram- 
matical art.  The  found  of  it  is  extremely 
vocal,  much  more  than  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  more  than  either  of  its  two  fif*- 
ter  langiiages,  the  French  or  Spanifli* 
The  words  of  it  are  long,  and,  being  fo  vo- 
cal, found  very  fv/eetly,  indeed  I  think 
too  fwceily:  For  there  is  no  afpiration  in 
the  language,  not  even  of  vowels;  and 

Vol  IV.  T 
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none  of  the  words  terminate  in  confo- 
nants,  as  I  am  informed,  except  their  ar- 
ticle in  its  different  cafes,  (for  their  article 
is  not  like  the  Englifh,  indeclinable :  The 
cafes  are,  z7,  del^  al^  daL)  and  except  three 
prepofitions,  m,  con^  per^  They  have  tliere- 
fdre  this  great  advantage  over  jhe  Latin  in 
point  of  found,  that  not  one  of  their  words 
terminate  with  a  mute  confonant,  or  with 
the  liquid  ^,  which,  as  I  have  obferved, 
fhuts  the  mouth  as  much  or  more  than  a- 
ny  of  the  mutes  ;  nay,  they  do  not  termi- 
nate any  of  the  words  which  are  of  the 
growth  of  their  language,  and  not  foreign 
words,  with  the  hilling  letter  $•  Some- 
times indeed,  when  the  vowel  E  ends  the 
word,  they  elide  it;,  and  this  not  only 
in  their  verfe,  but  in  their  profe.  But  they 
never  do  it^  unlefs  the  preceding  letter  be 
fome  one  of  the  liquids,  not  M  however ;  with 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  they  never  clofe  a 
word.  Now,  I  think,  this  makes  an  agree- 
able variety  in  their  ftile,  being  not  unlike 
many  df  the  elifions  ufed  in  Greek.  They 
have  very  few  tnonofyllables,  much  fewer 
than  the  French,  and  very  much  fewer  than 
the  Englifh,  which  is  crouded,  as  I  have  ob- 
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ferved,  with  m'onofyllables;  a  thing  that  muft 
neceffarily  produce  a  flop  more  or  lefs  in  the 
pronunciation,  betwixt  the  different  words. 
Neither  the  French  language,  therefore,  nor 
the'  Englifh,  can  have  that  flbw  in  fpeak- 
ing  which  the  Italian  has,  nor  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  way  that  Milton  men- 
tions*, or,  as  Horace  fays,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  pronounced,  orejotundo. 

But,  however  fweet  or  flowing  the  found 
of  their  language  may  be,  they  have  loft 
what  I  call  the  mufic  of  language;  I  mean 
the  antient  accents,  which  the  Latins,  no 
doubt,  had,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  tho',  per- 
haps, not  fo  perfect.  And  they  have  a- 
dopted,  from  the  northern  nations  which 
fettled  among  them,  and  whofe  race,  I  iam 
perfuaded,  makes  at  prefent  the  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  fuch 
accents  as  we  ufe ;  for  that  thefe  accents 
were  not  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
I  think  is  certain;  not  only  from  the  filence 


*  \Sec  the  paflage  from  Milton,  quoted  on  jp.  1 04, 
of  this  Volume. 
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of  all  their  grammarians,  but  from  this 
confideration,  that  if  befides  their  tones 
and  their  quantity,  they  had  had  fuch  ac- 
cents as  we  have,  the  pronunciation  of  their 
language  would  have  been  too  complex 
and  embarrafled,  having  both  their  owm 
accents  and  ours,  and  together  with  thefe, 
their  rhythm  or  quantity  *.  And  be- 
fides, I  am  perfauded,  they  would  have 
very  much  hurt  the  mufic  of  their  lan- 
guage by  fuch  an  addition.  If  there  could 
be  any  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  is,  I  think, 
entirely  removed  by  the  want  of  fuch  ac- 
cents in  the   French  language :    For  the 

*  Franks,  tho'  they  loft  the  mufic^l  accents 
of  the  Latins,  net  being  a  mufical  nation, 
I  think  it  is  impofTible  to  believe,  that  if 
the  Romans  bad  fpoke  with  fuch   accents 

,  as  ours,  they  would  have  loft  thefc  accents 
too,  while  they  retained  the  words.  By  their 
accents,  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  the  Ita- 
lians make  their  poetry  as  we  do,  and  not 
only  rhyming  poetry,  but  blank  verfc.  And 


♦  Sec  further  upon  this  fubjefl:,  p.  32. — p.  39.  and 
4^' 
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it  is  in  this  way  that  our  poetry  and  th* 
Italian  have  fo  great  an  advaritage  over  thfc 
French,  which  can  vary  its  verfe  no  other- 
wife,  than  by  the  number  of  fyllables 
making  it  either  fhorter  or  Ibnger,  or  by 
the  rhyme.  By  thefe  accents,  the  ItaliaiW 
have  as  great  variety  of  verfe  as  we  have, 
^nd  I  think  greater;  fqr  they  have  not 
only  latnbic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapeftic  feet, 
as  we  have  *,  but  alfo  Sponddefe  atid  Da(Jly- 
les.  I  have  only  further  to  obferVe  of  theit 
accents^  that  they  are  much  kfs  violetit 
than  the  Englifli  accents,  and  therefore, 
when  they  are  drawn  back  to  the  antepe- 
nult, which  they  fometimes  ate  in  Italian, 
the'  not  fo  frequently  as  in  Englijfli,  they 
do  not'  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  a- 
ther  two  fyllables ;  which,  as  I  have  ab- 
ferved,  is  always  the  cafe  more  or  lefs  iti 
Englifli  t-  And  for  this  and  the  other  rea- 
fons  above  mentioned  the  Italian  language 


♦  See  upon*  the  fubjeft  of  Englifli  Verfe,  Vol,  H, 
Book  iii.  Cap.  8. 
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is  very  much  fitter  for  mufic  than  the  Eng- 
lifli,  or  any  other  language  in  Europe,  be- 
ing fo  adapted  to  the  mufic,  that  the  words 
not  only  in  their  recitatwcy  but  in  their 
^iW,  are  diftindly  heard:    So  that  in  their 

operas,  if  we  underftand  the  language,  we 
,enjoy  the  pleafure  both  of  muric  and  poe- 
try. And  according  to  my  information^ 
if  the  opera  be  well  compofed,  the  mufic 
is  fo  fuited  to  the  words,  that  there  is  no 
violence  done  either  to  the  accent  or  quan- 
tity ;  for  there  never  is  a  long  note  laid 

upon  a  fhort  or  unaccented  fyllable.  And 
in  this  refped  the  mufic  of  the  Italian  o- 
pera  appears  to  be  more  perfect  than 
the  mufic  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  at  leaft 
in  later  times ;  for  there,  as  the  Halicar- 
nafliiin  has  obferved,  they  often  did  vio- 
lence to  both  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
the  language  *. 

r 

With  refped  to  quantity,  the  Italians 
have  fome  long  fyllables,  as  well  as  we, 
tho'  not  fo  many  of  them,  or  fo  commen- 


*  Utft  Svv^fff'ftff,  cap.  1 1« 
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furate  to  the  fhort  as  to.  make  poetry  of 
them.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  Jong  fyl- 
lables,  and  the  higheft  founding  of  theni 
all,  which  they  want'almoft  entirely ;  I  mean 
the  diphthongs:  For  they  ufe  only  one  dou- 
ble  found,  which  they  mark  by  the  letters 
I  U,  and  found  them  like  the  diphthong 
EU;  as  in  the  word ^ume  for ^umen^  a  ri^ 
i/er^  ^Ltidjiamma  iorflatnmay  z  flame. 

As  to  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
they  have  all  the  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of 
three  perfons  and  of  twp  numbers,  formed 
by  flexion,  except  the  pra^ter-perfedfc  tenfe, 
which  they  form,  as  we  and  the  French  do, 
by  auxiliary  verbs.  They  have  a  diftindion 
too  of  moods,  as  well  as  the  French,  which 
they  obferve  very  accurately :  But  as  to 
the  declenfion  of  nouns,  their  language  is 
as  imperfett  as  burs  or  the  French,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add  every  other  modern  lan- 
guage of  Europe;  for  their  cafes  are  all 
forrjied  by  prepofitions  or  particles.  And 
this  perfuades  me,  that  the  declenfion  of 
nouns  is  one  of  the  greateft  artifices  in 
language,  which  has  come  lateft  in  the 
progrefs  of  language  towards  perfedionj 
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and  has  been  firil  loft  in  the  corruption  of 
it.  Biit  the  Italian  has  one  great  advan- 
tage over  its  mother  language ;  for  it  has 
one  part  of  fpeech  more,  I  mean  the  Arti- 
cle, which  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ita- 
lians have  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
languages,  as  well  as  their  accents ;  for  all 
the  barbarous  languages  of  Europe,  fuch 
as  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic  and  all  its  diffe- 
rent dialeds,  have  an  Article  as  well  as  the 
Greek. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Italian 
language,  becaufe,  I  think,  it  furnilhes  fome 
obfervations  of  importance  in  the  biftory 
of  language :  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  ap- 
pears furprifing  th?it  the  Italian,  tho'  a 
language  much  lefs  excellent  upon  the 
whole  than  the  Latin,  fliould  have  the  ufe 
of  that  part  of  fpeech  juft  now  mentioned, 
which  the  Latin  entirely  wants  j  I  mean 
the  article.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  they 
got  from  the  Lombards,  or  other  barba- 
rians that  fettled  in  their  country:  For  the 
Gteek,  at  the  time  the  Italian  language  took 
the  form  it  now  has,  was  entirely  loft  in  Italy  j 
and,  befides,  the  Italian  Article  ha§  not  the 
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feaft  refemblance  to  the  Greek.  Now,  the 
queftipa  is,  how  thofe  barbarous  languages 
ftiould  have  got  this  important  part  of 
fpeech,  when  the  Latins  had  it  not?  That 
thofe  biirbarians  invented  it,  I  cannot 
believe;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
that  ihey  were  capable  of  inventing  fo 
wortderful  ^n  art  as  language,  or  even  of 
making  fuch  an  addition  to  ir>  which  we 
fee  the  Latins  could  not  make.  My  con- 
jecture therefore  is  that  thofe  barbarous 
languages  came  later  off  the  Greek  (or  - 
rather  off  fome  common  parent  language) 
after  it  was  completely  formed,  and  had 
got  all  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and,  among 
others,  the  Article.  But,  tho*  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  the  Italians  did  not  take 
their  Article  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  ufe  it  as  the  Greeks  do, 
prefixing  it  not  only  to  appellative,  but  to 
proper  nouns;  and  with  the  very  fame 
fignification,  denoting  either  a  perfon  e  • 
minent  and  well  known,  or  a  perfon  that 
had  been  mentioned  before  *. 
Vol.  IV.  U 
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Another  obfervation  is,  that  the  Italian 
is  of  much  fofter  and  more  pleafant  arti- 
culation, than  its  parent  the  Latin,  tho'  in 
other  refpeds  fo  much  inferior.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  extraordinary,  that  the  bar- 
barous languages  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  from  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  has^ 
got  its  accents,  muft  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  of  much  harfher  and  rougher  pro- 
nunciation than  even  the  Latin*  This  I 
think  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwife 
than  from  the  natural  genius  of  the  Italians 
for  mufic'j  and  their  having  cultivated 
it  much  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
X  Europe.  Their  Opera  mufic,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  is  derived  from  the  theatrical  mu- 

.  fic  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans: 
And  their  Recitative^  I  believe,  is  no  other 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  paflionate 
parts  of  their  tragedies  or  comedies,  called 
in  Latin  cantica^  and  in  Greek  fjiovooS'iaiy 
\vere  fpoken ;  And  the  ^irs   in  their  O- 


55.  and  following,  of  Vol.  H.  of  this  work.  See  alfo  of 
the  fame  Volume,  Book  i.  Chap.  7.  where  I  fpeak  of 
the  life  of  th^  article  in  French  and  in  Englifh, 
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pferaj  are  Imitations  of  the  fongs  of  the 
antient  choru$*  What  makes  this  extreme- 
ly prdbable  is,  that  the  opera  firft  appear- 
ed in  fplendour  in  Venice,  whither  thes 
people  flocked  in  great  numbers,  to  take 
fheher  in  its  feas  and  mprafles,  wheil  the 
reft  of  Italy  was  over- run  by  barbarians, 
and  carried  with  theml  what  remained  of' 
the  antient  arts.  To  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture, we  find  another  thing,  and  a  very 
remarkable  thing,  belonging  to  the  antient 
theatre,  which  was  preferved  in  Venice, 
and  from  thence  was,  like  the  opera,  car- 
ried to  other  towns  of  Italy;  I  mean  the 
ufe  of  malks  by  the  aftors  in  comedy*^  A- 
bout  the  time  that  the  antient  theatrical 
mufic  was  revived  in  Italy,  I  fuppofe  that 
the  Italian  language  was  formed,  fuch  as  we 
have  it  at  prefent,  and  if  fo,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  it  is  fo  foft  in  the  pronunciation^ 
and  as  much  adapted  to  mufic,  as  I  believe 
any  language  ever  was; 


*  See  what  is  faid  upon  this  fiibjeft,  by  Dr  Brown, 
in  his  Diflcrtation  upon  poetry  and  mufic,  p.  200.  and 
following. 
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After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  Italian 
language,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  let  the  read- 
er know,  that  I  do  not  myfelf  underftandit; 
but  that  I  take  the  account,  I  have  given 
of  it,  from  one  who  refided  above  ten  years 
in  Italy,  and  wha,  befjdes  underftanding 
the  language  perfeelly,  is  more  learned  in 
the  Italian  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  mu- 
ficj,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I  evcr^Gon- 
verfed  with.  His  natural  good  tafte  he  has 
improved  by  the  ftudy  of  the  monuments 
of  antient  ait  to  be  fpen  in  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence :  And  as  beauty  in  all  the  .arts  is 
pretty  much  the  fame,  confiding  of  gran- 
deur and  fimplicity,  variety,,  decorum,  and 
a  fuitaWenefs  to  the  fubjedl,  I  think  he  is  a 
good  judge  of  language  and  of  writing,  aa 
well  as  of  paintingand  iculpiuie.  How  much 
IVlikon  improved  his  genius  by  his  travels 

in  Italy,  and  by  his  ftudy  of  the  Italian  arts, 
is  well  known  :  And  Mr  Thomfon  the  po- 
et, did  not,  in  my  opinion,  write  well,  till 
he  went  jto  It^ly,  and  ftudied  there  the  mo- 
nuraents  of  antient  art,  and  from  them 
formed  that  tafte  of  noble  fimplicity,  which 
is  the  perfedion  of  all  art.  After  this,  he 
wrote  his  GaJlU  of  Indolence y  the  moft  per- 
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fe£l  by  far, in  myjudgment,of  all  his  works, 
and  the  beft  allegorical  and  defcriptive  poem ^ 
I  believe,  in  any  language.  The  name  of  the 
artift  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  Broivn.  He  wag 
bred  a  paipter,  but  does  not  now  lay  on  co- 
lours, judging  that  a  mean  part  of  the  art 
compared  with  drawings  which  undoutt- 
edly  is  the  moft  eflential  part  of  it,  being 
that  without  which  the  colouring  would  fig- 
nify  nothing:  And  as  he  has  formed  his 
tafte  in  the  art, -by  drawing  ^thfeantient 
ftatues,  and  .Saj  Reliefs^  he  tells  me,  wHat 
I  am  perfiiaded  ^is  "true,  that  nothing  but 
the  colours  of  Titian  could  add  any' beauty 
to' good  drawings  of  thofe  wonderfal  works 
of  art.  He  therefore  only  draws,  but 
better  than  any  body  I  have  ever  known, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes  :  And  1  know 
from  gentlemen,  who  were  at  Rome  while 
he  was  in  it,  that  he  was  there  reputed 
one  of  the  beft  drawers  in  Italy.  He  prac- 
tifes  at  prefent  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  all  thofe  who  are  judges  of 
the  art;  but  he  propofes  foon  to  go  to 
London,  where  I  hope  he  fhall  be  received 
and  encouraged  as  he  deferves. 


ij8 
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Before  I  conclude  this  comparifon  of 
languages,  it  is  proper  to  obferve^  that^  be- 
fides  the  found  of  the  words,  and  their 
different  flexions  and  terminations,  there 
is  a  particular  tone  belonging  to  each  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  different  from  the 
articulation,  the  accent,  or  the  rhythm  of 
the  language.  By  this  tone,  a  man  of  a 
good  ear  will  diftinguiftx  a  Frenchman 
from  an  Englifhman,  an  Italian  from  ei« 
ther,  and  even  an  Englifhman  from  a 
Scotchman,  if  he  only  hear  the  voice,  tho^ 
he  do  not  underftand  a  word  of  what 
they  fay.— This  national  tone,  is  the  thing 
the  mofl  diflScult  to  be  acquired  by  any  fo- 
reigner. 
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CHAP.        XVII. 


From  the  comparifon  of  languages  in  the 
preceeding  chapter s^  it  is  evident  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  are  niuch  fuperior  to  the 
modern.'^Thefe  are  barbarous  in  the  pro-- 
per  fenfe  of  the  ivord. — The  author^  in 
this  inquiry^  has  follo'wed  the  antient 
method  ofinvejiigating  things. — The  ad^ 
vantage  to  be  got  from  the  comparifon  of 
different  languages. — Impofftble  that  a 
man^  "who  under/lands  only  one  language^ 
can  knoiv  either  its  excellencies  or  defeSisl 
— Not  having  the  fame  materials  as  the 
antient s^  it  is  impofftble  ive  can  compofefo 
well. — All  ive  can  dp^  ts  to  give  as  much 
vtiriety  as  pofjible  to  our  file. — This  is 
to  be  done  chiefly  by  compofttion  in  periods.  . 
^Numbers  in  our  profe^  not  to  be  affec-' 
ted. — This  the  fault  offome  modern  Eng- 
lifh  ivr iters. — -Of  the  degeneracy  of  all 
languages^  the  originals  of  nvhich  ive 
knoiv.-'The  degeneracy  moft  remarkable  of  ' 


/ 
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the  Greek  language.  —  The  degeneracy'  of 

the  Englijh  language  in  mqdern  times  ^  both 

in  found  and  fignification  of  the  ijubrds. 

^—Exiimple  of  this  la/l. — Reafon  'why  the 

author  has  inftjledfo  much  upon  the  found 

of  the  languages  he  has  compared. — Writ- 

'    ten  language  not  fpoken,  may  be  called 

J  dead  language,  ^whereas  nvhat  is  fpo- 

^    jken,  is  a  living  language.  —  The  degenc^ 

.    racy  of  language  and  other  necejfary  arts 

■  9f  ^\f^^  cannot  be  accounted  for  otherivife 
than  by  a  degeneracy  of  the  people.  —  The 
ivant  of  an  ear  arid  voice  for  mufiCy  makes 
the  northern  nations  incapable  of  pro^ 
nouncmg  as  the  antient  Greeks  did.  —  Of 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  invention  of 

•  language^  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the 
form. — The  matter  of  language  not  fur^ 
^nifhed^  as  that  of  other  arts^  by  Nature ^ 
but  by.  man  hir/tfelf — Of  the  defeEl  of  the 
pronunciation  even  of  voivels^  in  fundry 
nations. — The  iovm  of  language  fill  more 
difficult  than  the  material  part  of  it. — 
Wonderful  inventions  for  exprejfmg  the 
infinity  of  things^  by  a  limited  number  of 

.    'words. — Language  of  fo  difficult  inven- 
tion^ that  it  would  not  have  been  invent^ 
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ed  by  men ^  nvithout  fupernatural  ajfifi^ 
ance ;  buty  being  inn^^ented^  it  might  bi 
cultivated  and  improved  vuithout  Juch  af- 
JiJian<:e.--^Evenfor  this  certain  things  ne^ 
cejfary  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
nge.'-^The  practice  of  language ^  after  it 
is  invented^  different  from  the  pra5iic6 
(f  other  arts.  , 


T  tills  I  have  (iomparied  iwd  aritient 
languages,    and    four   modern,    in 
point  of  beauty  and  excellency,  and  havd 
iliown,  that  it  is  not  matter  of  taffe  and 
fancy  merely,  but   is  evident  from  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  which  cannot  be  difputed^ 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  by  many  de- 
grees fuperior  to  any  modern  language,  at 
leaft  that  I  know,--that,  therefore,  they  are 
very  juftly  nartied  the  teamed  languages  ;^-^ 
and  that  thefe  other  are  to  be  accounted  un- 
learned, and  even  barbarous,  tho'  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  thcfe,  who  fpeak  fuch  Ian-* 
guages,  will,  I  know,  be  very  much  fliock-* 
ed  with  that  appellation.     But'I  hold  ihi 
Vol.  IV.  X 


^, 
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want, of  vt,  and  the  dcfcfts  and  imper- 
feiSions  confecjuent  of  that,  to  be  the  very 
definition  of  what  we  call  barbarous  in 
language,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.     In  order 
to  prove  this,  I  have  gone  into  a  detail 
which  may  appear  fuperfluous  to  fome  of 
my  readers^,  if  ihey  be  of  thofe  fublime  ge- 
niufes  of  this^age  who  defpifc  the  art  the 
aiitients  valued  fo  much,  by  which  they 
defined,  divided,  and  diftinguifhed  things, 
and  who  think  they  can  at  once,  by  the  ' 
fuperiority  of  their  parts,  comprehend  the 
thing,  without  the  trouble  of  minutely  dif- 
fering and  explaining  it,  as  I  have  done 
language.     But  for  men  of  my  capacity, 
I  find  the  antient  method  abfolutely-necef- 
fary ;  and  as  feme  of  my  readers  may  be 
in  the  iame  fituation,  f  have  not  grudged 
the  trouble  of  ufing  it,  both  for  my  own 
fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  will 
deign  to  be  fo  inftru<Sed. 

4 

To  a  man  of  curiofny,  and  who  has  fcr 
much  of  the.  philofophical  fpirit  as  to  de- 
fife  to  underftand  thoroughly  the  nature 
of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  the  com- 
parifon  I  have  made  of  different  languages^ 
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antient  and  modern,  with  one  another,  in 
order  to  know  in  what  they  exccll  or  are 
deficient,  muft  be  very  agreeable  and  in- 
ftruftive.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  me 
impofliWe,  that  a  man  who  know6  but  one 
language,  the  Englilh  fuppofe,  and  fo  can 
compare  it  with  no  other,  Ihould  be  able 
to  know  either  its  dcfeds  or  excellencies. 
He  could  not,  for  example,  perceive  how 
harfh  and  unmufical  its  found  is,  compa- 
red with  the  antient  languages,  fo  much 
more  mufical  ;  nor  could  he  find  out  that 
it  was  loaded  with  fo  many  fuperfluous  as 
well  as  ill  founding  words,  by  having  an 
analogy  fo  much  more  imperfed  than  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  French,  he  could  not  difcover  the 
great  advantage  we  have  over  tha^  lan- 
guage by  our  accents,  particularly  in  the 
jarticle  of  verfification.  In  ftiort,  by  thi^ 
comparifon,  we  are  led  to  know,  and  to 
know  fcientifically,  what  is  mod  perfeft 
in  the  moft  ufeful  as  well  as  moft  wonder-*  " 
ful  art  among  men,  an  objeft,  I  think,  of 
great  curiofity  to  a  philofopher,  if  it  were 
to  be  attended  with  no  proj&t* 
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Another  thing  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  antient  Greeks  and  Ro-^ 
mas,  having  fo  much  better  materials  to 
work  upon,  muft  have  compofed  very 
much  better  than  we,  not  in  fpc^king  only, 
but  in  writing.  To  vie  with  thefe,  there- 
fore, in  beauty  and  elegance  of  ftile,  is  ri-r 
diculous ;  and  all  we  have  for  it,  is  to  la-^ 
hour  the  fenfe  as  much  as  pofEble,  and  to 
give  to  our  compofition  as  much  variety  as 
the  genius  of  our  language  will  permit. 
This,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  to  be  done 
chiefly  by  compofing  in  periods  of  differeni 
lengths,  confifting  of  members  alfo  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  varioufly  conncfted  toge^ 
ther,  with  a  different  ftrudure  of  the  words, 
and  a  difference  too  in  the  matter,  fo  as  to 
furnifh  a  proper  occafion  for  a  change  of 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  fpeaking.  But  this  kind 
of  compofition  is  only  proper  for  works 
of  the  rhetorical  kind.  In  a  plain  didac- 
tic work,  it  would  be  improper  to  affe£fe 
it;  and  even  the  hiftorical  period,,  asl  havd 
0bferved  elfewhere,  is  different  from  the 


•« 
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oratorial*.  But  writiqg  in  the  plained 
manner,  and  upon  the  moft  common  fub- 
jeiSs,  we  may  avoid  a  dull  and  tireforne  u- 
niformity  But  above  all,  vvrhatever  be  the 
fubjedt'  upoa  which  we  write,  we  fhould 
tal^e  care  to  avoid  the  affectation  of  giving 
numbers  to  our  profe,  which  was  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties  of  antient  qompofi- 
tion,  but  of  which  our  language,  and  I 
believe  every  other  modern  language,  is 
abfolutely  incapable,  having  neither  me- 
lody nor  rhythm.  It  is  this  affeftation, 
which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  has 
made  thje  ftile  of  Lord  Shaftefbury  much 
worfe  than  it  would  have  been  otherwifef, 
but  of  which,  after  all,  we  may  fay,  as  ati 
antient  painter  faid  of  a  work  of  his  own, 
— //  is  more  eafy  to  find  fault  nvith  it  than 
to  imitate  it  %.  As  to  fome  later  writers, 
xvho,  without  the  beauties  and  elegance  of 


♦  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  62. 

f  See  Vol.  iiu  of  this  work,  p,  284. 
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Lord  Shaftefbury,  havd  affected  thefe  num- 
bers, their  ftile  is  to  me  altogether  naufe- 
ous,  ,  • 

There  is  another  thing  which,  from  what 
is  faid,  will  occur  to  a  reader  who  has 
comprehenfion  of  mind  fufficient  to  take 
in  the  hiftory,  not  of  a  fingle  nation  only, 
but  of  mankind  ;— that  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful degeneracy  of  this  greateft,  and  moft 
ufeful  art  among  men.  For  not  only  do 
we  fee  this  degeneracy  from  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin ^  in  the  modern  Greek, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Frenchj  but  in  the 
Gothic  languages  there  is  the  fame  falling 
off.  For  the  Englifli  is  not  fo  good  a  lan- 
guage as  the  Saxon,  nor  the  Saxon,  or  any 
other  dialedt  of  the  Teutonick,  fo  com- 
pleat  a  language  as  the  original  Gothic. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  the  fame  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  where  any  language  can  be 
traced  back  to  ita  original. 

Of  all  the  inftanqps  of  this  degeneracy, 
I  think  the  modern  Greek  is  the  moft  re- 
markable ;  for  the  corruption  of  the  other 
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languages  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  ac«- 
counted  fon  from  the  mixture  of  the  na- 
tioQs,  wtiQ  fpoke  them,  with  other  nations. 
But  the  Greek  nation  has  never  been  fo 

mixed ;  and  the  prefent  Greeks  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  Greeks  who  fpoke  the 
fineft  language  in  the  world,  and  excelled 
mankind  in  every  other  fine  art.  Their 
degeneracy,  therefore,  in  the  article  of 
language,  can  only  be  afcribed  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity  prevailing  fo  much  among  . 
them,  as  to  make  them  lofe  even  their  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  {hould  teach  us  and  e- 
irery  other  nation  of  Europe,  that  if  we 
loie  the  grammatical  art,  and  the  know* 
ledge  of  what  was  moft  perfed  in  that  art 
among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
our  language  will  neceffarily  grow  worfe, 
and  become  at  lafl;  quite  barbarous. 

How  much  our  ftile  is  altered  in  point 
of  compofition  fince  the  days  of  Milton 
and  Clarendon,  and  for  the  worfe,  if  the 
antient  authors  are  to  be  our  (landards,  ia 
evident.  But,  in  much  later  times,  fmce  I 
was  educated  among  Englifli  gentlemen  at 
•^  foreign  univerfity  about  fifty  years  ago. 
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I  perceive  a  great  alteration  in  the  lan- 
guage, both  as  to  the  pronunciation  and 
the  fenfe  of  the  words.     Of  the  pronun- 
ciation I  have  already  fpoken*;  and  I  fliall 
give  but  one  example,  among  many  that 
might  be  given,  of  an  abufe  that  has  crept 
in,   with   refpe£t   to   the   fignification   of 
words ;  and  I  choofe  this  example,  the  ra- 
ther that  it  fliews  we  can  only  preferve  the 
purity  of  our  language  by  keeping  to  the 
antient  ftandard.     The  word  I  mean  is  in^ 
genuity^  vi^hich  is  now  ufed,  even  by  the 
beft  authors,  to  fignify  what  is  clever  or 
acute  in   the  operations  of  the   mind  j  a 
fenfe  which  has   no   connexion   with   the 
fignification  of  the  Latin  word,  ingenuitaij 
from  which  it  is   derived.     In  Latin,  the 
adjedives  ingeniofus  and  ingenuus,  fignify 
things  quite  different ;    and   the  adjedive^ 
in  Englifti,  which  we  d-erive  from   them, 
viz.  ingenious  and  ingenuous^  have  the  fame 
difference  of  fignification ;  and  alfo  the^  ad- 
verbs, which   we  derive  from  thefe  adjec- 
tives, namely,  ingenioujly  and  ingenuoujly^ 

•  Chap.  xiii. 
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are'  alfo  quite  different  in  their  fignifi- 
cation.  Why  then  fliould  we  not  make 
the  fame  diftindion  in  the  fubftantives 
derived  from  thefe  adjedives  that  wc 
make  in  the  adverbs,  and  fay,  ingeni-- 
oufnefsy  from  our  adjedive  ingenious ;  and 
from  the  other  adjedive  ingenuous^  de- 
rive, according  to  rule,  ingenuity^  in  La- 
tin ingenuitas.  And  fuch,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  f#ind  to  be  the  ufe  of  the  word 
by  the  authors  of  the  laft  century.  How 
much  Milton  and  Dodor  Middleton  have 
adorned  their  ftile  by  ufing  Englifh  words 
derived  from  Latin  in  their  true  claffical 
fignification,  I  have  elfewhereobferved*. 

Ivt  thefe  obfervations  upon  language, 
many  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  think 
that  I  have  inlifted  too  much  upon  the 
found  of  it.  But  fuch  readers  fhould  con- 
fider,  that  language  was  made  to  be  fpo- 
ken ;  and  that,  for  many  ages  of  the  worldt 
no  other  ufe  was  made  of  it :  And  in  fe- 
veral  nations  at  this  day,  fuch  as  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  where  they  hold 

Vol  IV.  Y 
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councils,  harangue,  and  deliberate,  with 
great  gravity  and  wifdom  upon  public  af- 
fai»s,  there  is  no  ufe  of  letters.  And  even 
after  the  invention  of  letters,  we  know, 
that^  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
national  bufinefs  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
fpeaking :  And  in  every  free  country  it 
mufl  be  fo.  Now,  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  found  of  language  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance ;  for  the  pleafiA  of  the 
ear  contributes  not  a  little  to  perfuafion ; 
and  fetting  afide  that  confideration,  lan- 
guage fpoken  inay  be  faid  to  be  linjtng  Ian* 
guagi^  compared  with  ^written  language^ 
which  may  be  called  the  dead  letter^  being 
altogether  inanimate^  and  nothing  more 
than  marks  or  figns  of  language,  want- 
ing that  chief  beauty  of  elocution,  which 
is  given  it  by  pronunciation  and  action* 
How  ftudious  the  Greeks  were  of  the  found 
of  their  language  I  have  fhown,  in  a  dif- 
fertation  written  upon  that  fubjedt,  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 


From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  book, 
an  obfervation  will  occur  to  the  philofo* 
pher,  that  the  hiftory  of  language  makes 
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not  an  inconfiderable  part  in  the  hiftdry  of 
man :  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing 
belonging  to  a  people,  by  which  we  can 
better  judge  of  their  genius  and  under- 
ftanding.  Such  being  the  cafe,  I  would 
have  thofe  confider,  who  maintain  that 
man  has  been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  how  they  are  to  reconcile 
their  fyftem  with  the  univerial  degeneracy 
that  we  obfervein  the  languages  of  all  na- 
tions, whofe  antient  language  we  know. 
Can  that  be  accounted  for  otherwife,  than 
by  the  people,  who  fpeak  the  language, 
becoming  barbarous  and  ignorant?  It  may 
be  faid,  that  fome  of  thofe  people,  fuch 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been 
over-run  and  conquered  by  barbarians; 
and  fo  have  become  barbarous  like  them. 
But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  Goths  and 
Saxons,  who  never  were  conquered  them- 
felves,  but  conquered  other  nations?  Yet 
the  Saxon  is  a  much  worfe  language  than 
its  parent  the  Gothic*,  nor  is  the  Englifli' 

*  I  had  an  intimate  acquaiptance,  who  was  very 
learned  in  languages,  and  had  made  a  particular  ftudy 
of  the  Gothic,  of  which  there  is  only  one  book  ex- 
tapt,  viz.  a  traiiflation  of  the  Four  Gofpels,  which  ifx 
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near  fo  perfed  a  language  as  the  Saxon, 
from  which  it  13  immediately  defcended. 
And  when  we  go  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  Globe,  I  mean  to  India,  we  find  there 
the  fame  degeneracy  of  language*  The 
Sanfcrit,  which  is  the  moft  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  all  the  other  dia- 
lers of  the  Hindoo  language  being  de- 
rived from  it,  is,  I  believe,  the  language 
of  the  greateft  art  that  ever  exifted  ;  For 
with  refped  to  the  pronunciation,  it  has 
all  the  variety  of  tone,  and  of  rhythm 
that  the  Greek  has ;  and  as  to  the  gram- 


prcferved  in  Upfal  in  Sweden,  together  with  fome 
fragments  of  the  Epiille  to  the  Romans.  In  all  the 
Four  Gofpels,  he  told  me,  he  could  not  find  one 
Greek  or  Xatin  word,  or  anj'word  derived  from  ei- 
ther of  thefc  languages,  tho'  the  tranflators  muft  have 
had  many  things  to  exprefs,  for  which  there  were  not 
words  in  their  language.,  But  it  would  feem  they 
made  words  for  thofe  things,  according  to  the  rules  of 
derivation  or  compdfition  in  their  own  language.  In 
fliort,  .he  faid,  it  was  a  language  which  hlad  all  its 
roots  within  Itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Greek.  He  further 
faid,  that  it  had  an  article  of  three  genders,  and  he 
added,  that  it  had  likewife*  a  dual  number. — ^Sec 
what  I  have  further  faid  of  this  language,  p.  552.-— 
^$^.  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  ad  edition. 
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mar  of  it,  it  has  aU  the  flexions  that  can 
well  be  imagined,  having  no  lefs  than  fe- 
ven  declenfions,  with  a  fmguhur,  dual, 
and  plural  number  *•  And  in  the  other 
two  great  artifices  of  language,  viz.  com- 
pofition  and  derivation,  it  appears  to  ex*' 
ceed  all  the  languages  we  have  ever  heard 
oft-  Now,  the  other  dialeds  fpoken  in 
India,  derived,  as  I  have  faid,.  from  the 
Sanfcrit,  ve  all  corruptions  of  it  more  or 
lefs  J.  Slich  being  the  cafe,  I  afk  whence 
comes  this  degeneracy  of  the  language  of 
fo  many  nations  ?  Arid  not  only  of  their 
language,   but  of  other  arts   that  were 

• 

pradifed  by  them,  fuch  as  building  ; .  for 
the  edifices  they  ereded,  are  not  only 
grander,  and   more   magnificent,   but  of 


*  See  the  tranflation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo's  laws, 
by  Mr  Braffey  Halhed,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he 
gives  this  account  of  the  Sanfcrit  Language. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  compofition  and  de- 
rivation tpf  the  Sanfcrit  Language,  p.  210. — ^492.-— 
530.  of  Vol.  II.  and  p.  56.  of  this  Vol. 

%  See  Mr  Brafley  Halhed's  Bengalefe  Grammar, 
^d  particularly  p.  65«<— xay.  and  137. 
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greater  folidity  and  much  more  durable 
than  our  modern  ibuildings*  And  there 
is  another  very  ufeful  art,  which  was 
much  better  praftifed  by  them  than  by 
us,  I  mean  the  writing  art  ;  for  there 
are  antient  charters  in  Scotland,  fome  of 
which  1  have  feen,  that  are  above  five 
hundred  years  old  and  yet  appear  as 
frefli  as  if  they  had  f)een  written  yeftier- 
day.  And  the  oldefl:  record,  I  believe.  In 
Europe,  Doomfday  book,  which  is  now 
feven  hundred  years  old,  is  in  fuch  pre- 
tervation,  that  a  copy  of  it  has  been  lately 
made  and  printed.  And  I  have  feen  fome 
fac  Jimiles  of  it,  which  fhow  it  to  be 
perfe<aiy  legible  by  thofe  who  have  flu- 
died  the  hand.  Whereas,  our  later  wri- 
tings, that  are  not  above  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  hardly 
legible  J  and  what  we  write  at  prefent,  will 
not  be  legible  in  much  l?fs  time.  Now,  is  it 
poffible,  that  there  can  be  fuch  a  corrup- 
tion of  arts  ampng  a  people,  and  fome  of 
them  the  moft  neceflary  for  human  life, 
without  a  degeneracy  of  the  people?  for 
I  think  it  cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  all  the  works  of  art  muft  dc^ 
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pend  upon  the  genius,  the  underftanding, 
the  application,  and  the  induftry  of  thofe 
who  pradife  them. 

There  is  one  bodily  faculty,  which  is 
found  very  defedive  among  the  nonhern 
nations,  and  which,  if  we  were  equal  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  every  other 
refpedl,  would  render  us  unable  to  pro- 
nounce   their    language   ks    they  did,    I 

.  » 

mean  the  want  of  an  ear  and  voice  for 
mufic.  The  northern  nations  do  not  ap- 
pear at  any  time  to  have  been  fo  mu- 
fical  a  people  as  the  antient  Greeks  and 
even  Romans.  But  at  prefent*  among  us 
there  are  many  who  have  no  ear  or  voice 
at  all  for  mufic,  a  thing  which,  I  am  told, 
is  hardly  known  in  Italy,  and  I  believe  far 
lefs  among  the  Greeks,  even  degenerate  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Now  fuch  men,  tho' 
they  might  articulate  the  antient  Greek, 
could  not  give  it  the  proper  tones  and 
rhythms  which  made  that  language  tru- 
ly mufical,  and  diflinguifhes  ic  from  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
thing  fo  remote  from  our  praSice  of  fpeak- 
ing,  that  we  can  hardly,  as  I  have  obfer* 
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Ted,  form  an  idea  of  it.  And  tho*  wc  have 
roufic  with  words  in  our  fongs,  it  is  a  mu- 
fic  of  a  very  diflferent  kind  from,  the  rhu- 
fic  of  fpeech  among  the  Greeks,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  fhown  *.  What  (hould  make  us 
afliamed  of  our  incapacity  in  this  refpeft  is, 
that  there  is  a  brute  animal  among  us,  who 
comes  nearer  to  the  Greek  pronunciation 
than  any  thing  I  know ;  I  mean  the  Cuc- 
kow,  who  articulates  his  name  moft  di- 
ftin£liy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounces 
it  to  milfic,  raifing  the  tone  of  the  firft 
fyllable,  not  fo  high  as  the  acute  accent  a« 
mongthe  Greeks,  that  is  aj^A,  but  only 
a  thirdy  above  the  laft. 

The  laft  obfervation,  with  which  I  fhall 
conclude  this  book,  is  alfo  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  kind,  arifing  naturally  from  the  obferVa- 
tions  I  have  made  upon,  the  feveral  langua* 
ges  that  I  have  cxamihed  and  compared, 
and  it  is  this,  that,  of  all  the  arts  which  have 
been  invented  by  men,  language  is  not 
only  the  moft  ufeful,  being  that,  without 
which  civil  fociety  never  ^ould  have  beea 

•  P.  37-  and  38. 
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cftabUQied^  but  the  art  of  moft  difficult  in- 
vention^ (If  it  be  the  invention  of  man,): 

and^  after  it  is  invented,  of  mofl  difficult 
pra<f)ice.     To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us 
CGnfider,  firft,  the  materials  of  which  lan- 
guage is  compofed.     Thefc  are  articulate 
founds,  which  we  ciannot  form  by  inilindt 
or  our  natural  powers,,  as  fomc  of  the 
brutes  do,  fuch  as  the  Cuckow  above  men- 
tioned,   and   another   bird   they  call  the 
Kockatoo^  fo  called  likcwife  from  this  ar- 
ticulate  found   which  he  utters,  but   we 
muft  learn  it  from  teaching,  as  we  fee  deaf 
men  learn  it,  or  from  imitation.     Nature, 
therefore,  has  not  furnifhed  us  the  mate- 
rials of  this  art,  as  fhe  has  done  of  other 
arts ;  but  we  muft  furniih,  from  our  own 
ftock,  both*  the   matter  and  the  form  of 
language*     How  difficult  this  is,  appears 
from  the  example  of  deaf 'men  juft  now 
mentioned,  who  are  taught  to  articulate 
with    labour  and  pains  hardly  to  be  credi- 
ted, except  by  thofe  who  have  feen  it ;  and 
from  the  example  of  nations  far  advanced 
in  other  arts  of  life,  but  who  are  vefy  dc- 
fedive  in  articulation,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 

Vol.  IV.  Z 
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grammatical  psMrt,  which,  as  articulation  is 
fo  famiKar  to  us,  we  arc  apt  to  ^^Oeafider^ 
as  the  only  art  of  language.  The  Ohinefe, 
who  are  by  many  thought  to  be  'a  moft 
ingenious  people,  and  do  certainly  prac- 
tice forae  arts  very  well,  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  pronounce  even  all  the  vowels,  which 
are  by  far  of  eafier  pronunciation  than  the 
confonants,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
a  cc;rtain  form  and  configuration  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth.  Yet  the  Chinefe 
cannot  pronounce  even  the  firft  of  them, 
at  leaft  not  as  we  do;  and  another  of  them, 
viz.  the  0,  they  cannot  pronounce  at  all. 
Nor  can  the  Siamefe  pronounce  the  Z7*. 
And  what  is  more  wonderful  ftill,  the 
Englifli,  far  avdanced  as  they  are  in  arts 
and  civility,  cannot  pronounce,  any  more 
than  the  Siamefe,  this  vowel  U^  but  make 
a  diphthong  of  it,  and  pronouuce  it  EU^ 
not  diftinguifliing,  as  the  French  do,  thefe 
two  founds,  the  one  fimple,  and  the  other 


*  Thefe  facls  I  take  from  Bullet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Celtic  Language,  Vol.  i.  Chap.  4.  who,  I  fuppofc;  muft 
mean,  that  thofe  nations  do  not  pronounce  the  letterai 
\t  mentions  as  his  countrymen  the  French  dp* 
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trompbuoded  t-  As  to  the  confonantSi 
there'^ttibre  difficulty  in   the  pronuncia-* 

tioTi  of  them ;  for  it  requires  not  only  a 
certain  configuration  of  the  mouth,  but 
each  of  them  a  different  action  of  the  or- 
gans  of  the  mouth,  and  which  is  taught  to 
the  deaf  men  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  the  fimple  configuration  of  thofe  organs^ 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Braid wood^ 
the  famous  teacher  of  the  dumb  to  fpeak^ 
who  now  pradifes  his  art  in  London,  but 
formerly  in  Edinburgh ;  where,  having  oc- 
cafion  to  fee  him  frequently,  and  to  con-* 
verfe  a  good  deal  with  him,  I  advifed  him 
to  begin  with  teaching  his  fcholars  the 
prortunciatiori  of  the  vowels,  inftead  of 
teaching  them  the  letters,  as  they  ftand 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  and  which 
he  told  me,  he  did  with  great  fuccefs, — ^ 
It  rs  not  therefore  to  be  wondeied,  that 
thete  are  feveral  of  the  confonants  which 


f  That  the  ]Frehch  pf  onouhca  this  voWel  tj  rightly 
and  as  the  Greeks  pronounced  it,  is  evident  from  the 
mechanical  account  that  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffiari 
gives  of  its  pronunciation  in  his  moft  valuable  worfe 
nt^tXvfhe-io/if  cap.  14* 
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whole  nations  do  not  pronoutyre  *•  Even 
the  I^al  c©nfon»nts,  ftjch  its  B,  P,  M, 
which  appear  to  us  tp  be  of  fi^h  eafy  pro- 
nunciation, being  among  the  firft  chat  oar 
children  learn,  the  nation  of ,  the  Hurons 
cannot  articulace ;  and  the  Baron  Hontaa 
tells  us,  that  he  fpent  four  days  to  no  pur-r 
pofe,  in  cfideayouriog  to  teach  a  Huroii 
to  pronounce  them :  The  rcafon  of  which 
is,  that  there  is  one  organ  of  pronunciation, 
which  the  Huron  does  not  ufe  at  all,  name^ 
ly,  the  lips;  for  he  always  fpeaks  with o- 
pen  mouth  f .     Even  a  Frenchman  cannot 

r 

•  See  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  vorlc^  Book  iji.  Ch?p.  7. 

examples  of  many  barbarous  nations,  who  cannot 
pronounce  different  confonants,  particularly  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  cannot  pronounce  the  confonants  S,  B, 
D,  F,  G,  H.    Ibid.  p.  505. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  Sec  alfo  p- 
479.  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading  by  a- 
ny  man,  who  is  curious  about  the  origin  of  this  won-  • 
dcrful  art,  which  is  beft  difcoyered  by  tl^e  ftudy  of 
fuch  a  rude  and  imperfeft  a  language  *as  the  Huron, 
very  near,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  origin  of  the  art ;  for  it 
confifts  of  cries,  fuch  as  the  brute  animals  utter  with 
^  open  mouth,  and  is  only  articulated  by  a  few  gutteral 
confonants,  fuchasK, Q» and  X,  with  the  afpirated  H« 


pFaocM(mc€  th^  afpirated  T^  or  ^i^;  for  he 
ic;^naat  Aty  4r/'C^;^)nGgr^aa  a)9  Engliihoiaa 
pfPQOuQoe  the  afpirMed  ii[^.<>r  <^,  for  li« 
iiiyg  Jiilles,  not  MhiUa. 

.  Ad  to  mdody  ami  rhythm*  they  are 
AOteffi^ntki  to  knguage;  neither 'do  I  thmk 
the  mventioa  of  thejii  near  So  dfficuk  as 
of  articulation;  for  I  am  perfuaded^  that 
^nguage  be^n  in  the  fouthern  ooantries^ 
where  all  the  inhahitaivts  were  naturaliy 
muiicftU  aa  mUch  aa  pertain  birds  among 
U6.  It  waa  therefore  natural,  and  indeed 
io  feme  fort  neceflary,  that  the  men,  who 
grft  articulated,  Oiould  Join  with  it  both 
mufical  tones  and  rhythms.  But  when 
from  thpfe  people  the  language  was  pro^ 
pagated  to  the  barbarous  and  unmufical 
northern  nations,  the  mufical  part  of  it 
would  foon  be  loft:  But  it  continued  a- 
mong  the  nations  of  the  fouth,  particular- 
ly the  Greeks,  where  it  was  formed  into 
an  art,  as  regular  as  their  vocal  and  inftru* 
mental  mufic. 

Thtform  of  language,  is  it  is  more  ex* 
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cellent  than  thcmatter^^  fo  it  is  much  more 
difficult :  And  iiideed  the  contrivance,  to 
exptefsvtW  infinite  variety- of  things  by 
a  number  of  words,  not  fo  great  but  that 
they  may  be  retained  by  the  memory  and 
readily  nfed,  is  to  a  philofopher  by  far  the 
mod  wonderful  of  all  the  inventions  of 
men  ;  tho',  to  a  vulgar  man,  not  learned 
in  the  fcience  of  language,  it  appears  not  at 
all  furprifmg.  That  the  number  of  things, 
even  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  is  infinite,  at 
lead  with  refpedt  to  our  capacities,  cannot 
be  denied :  And  yet,  if  a  language  be  in  a- 
ny  degree  compleat,  all  that  infinity  of 
things  muft  be  expreffed  accurately  and 
diftindly  by  words,  very  much  limited  in 
.  number  compared  with  the  things  expref- 
fed by  them.  Now,  by  v^hat  wonderful 
art  is  this  to  be  done,  not  by  one  means 
as  we  have  feen,  but  by  four,  drrwation, 
compofition^  flexion^  and  laftly,  the  uft  of 
ivords  in  a  Jigurqfive  fenfe^  Of  all  thefe 
I  have  fpoken,  both  in  this  volume  and 

*  Of  this  great  divifion  of  language  into  matter  and 
form^  which  I  have  made  the  foundation  of  the  fcfence 
of  language,  delivered  by  me  in  the  ad  volume  of  thi» 
work,  fee  p.  53.  of  that  volume. 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work.  But  fupi 
pofe  words  invented  to  cxprefs  all  the 
cotfeeptiftns  of  the  human  mind,  diftin-  ' 
guifliing  accurately  each  thing  from  ano- 
ther, they«^^;ir^,  for  example,  from  the 
accident^  the  aft  ion  from  the  agent  y  or  the 
fubjefi:  of  the  action;  and  all  the  diflferent 
circumftances  of  the  adtion,  from  the  ac- 
tion itfelf;  there  remains  ftill  as  great  a 
diflS^culty,  perhaps  greater  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  how  to  join  together  fo  many 
words  in  a  fentence,  fo  as  to  mark  their 
connexion  one  with  another,  without 
which,  there  cquld  be  no  fenfe  or  mean^ 
iqg  \n  the  fentence.  This  is  done,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  learned  languages,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  fiexion^  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  greateft  artifice  of  language,  as  it 
ferves  a  double  purpofe,  both  to  fave  the 
multiplication  of  words,  and  to  fliow  their 
relation  and  connection  with  one  another*. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  matter  of  language,   furnifhed 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  nature  of  fyntax,  and 
the  diflFerent  ways  by  which  words  can  be  connefted 
together.  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  i.     , 
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no^  by  Go(}  aii4  aotufc,  but  by  ma&  hUo^ 
i^lf,  the  m€€hanijm  of  k^  aaid  ib^^briVy 
that  is^  the  worde  cofifklered  not  as  founds^ 
merely,  biat  as  fig|{ifi<saQty  i&  nvu(i  appear 
fe0  be,  as  I  have  ^d,  the  moflr  \^aiukrfiil'  of 
all  human,  ad: ta  ^. 

* 

And  here  a  qutfftion  will  natorsdly  oc«* 
aur  to:  every  kiteliigent  reader,  whether 
the  ini^ention.  of  fueh  an  art  does  not  tx^ 
ceied  the  ftacultie^  of  mam  And  tho*  I;  haye 
no-doubcthat^  men,  after  tfaeart  is  mventcd^ 
may  cultivate  and  improve  it,«  and  make 
of  it  as  per^£fc  a  larrgua^  as  I  hav&fhown 
the  Grieek  to  be,  I  can  hardly  believe  but 
that,  ift'^the  firft  difcovery  of  this  fo  arti- 
ficial a  method  of  commutiication^  men 
had  fupernatural  a?ffiftiancej  and,  therefore; 
I  am  much  inclined  to  lifteh  to  w4iat  the 
Egyptians  tdl  us,  of  a  God,  as  they  call 
him^  that  is,  an  intelligence  fuperior  to 


♦  If  the  reader,  after  all  that  I  have  faid  here, 

ihould  doubt  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  this  moft 

wonderful  art,,  I  muft  refer  him  to  what  I  have  faid 

.inChapters  7.  8.  aad  9>  BoekiiL  Vol,  L  pf  this  work, 

11^  edition. 
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man,  having  firft  taught  them  the  ufe  of 
language:  For  that  the  art  of  language 
was  firft  pradifed  in  K^ypt,  and  from 
thence  propagated  all  over  the  vrorld,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  this  work  J  and,  the  more  I  confi- 
der  the  thipg,  the  more  I  am  confirmed 
in  that  opinion,  for  which  I  will  give 
many  adcjitiqnal  reafons  in  the  fourth  vo-^ 
lume  of  my  M^taphyfics,  if  I  fhall  live 
to  publifh  it.  Here  I  will  only  fay  fur- 
ther, that  if  we  believe  that  Providence  has 
ever  at  any  time  interpofed  in  the  affairs 
of  men^  and  alfifted  them  in  their  recove- 
ry fron]i  their  fallen  ftate*  by  enabling 
them  to  invent  arts  and  form-  focietiest 
which  only  could  make  them  intel- 
ledual  creatures,  it  muft,  I  think,  have 
been  in  the  invention  of  this  art,  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  civil  fo- 
ciety,  nor  art  or  fcience  among  men. 
Vol.  IV,  A  a 

♦  In  this  4th  Volume  of  l^ataphyfics  I  propofe  to 
fliow,  that' the  fall  of  Man  is  a  truth  of  philofophjr 
as  well  as  of  religion;  and  that  he  was  affifted  to  reco* 
ver  his  former  ftate,  fo  far  at  Icaft  as  to  become  an 
intelleftual  creature,  by  extraordinary  interpo^tions  of 
Providence  not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  other  countries. 


I 
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As  Providence  does  every  thing  that   is 
neceflary  for  accompliihing  its  great   pur- 
pofes,  fo  it  does  nothing  more:  And,  there- 
fore»  after,  language  was   difcovered  and 
once  fet  a-going,  it  was  left  to  the  natural 
faculties  of  men  to  cultivate  and  improve 
it.     Bur  this  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
ages;  and  could  not  have  been   performed, 
but  in  a  nation  that  appears  to  have  lafted 
fo  long  as  that  of  Egypt,- and  where  there 
was   a  clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  religion 
and  the  ftudy  of  arts  and  fciences  *•    Nor  do 
I  think,  that  even  in  fuch  a  country  it  could 
have  been   brought  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfedion,  if  men  had  lived  as  fhort  time 
as  they  do  now,  and  died  before  age  and 
experience  had  matured  their  judgment, 
after  living  a  few  years  with  crazy  and 
infirm  bodies.     In   thefe   later  times,  tho* 
we  may  add  fomething  to  former  difcove- 
ries,  (for  according  to  the  common  faying, 
facile  ejl  inventis  addere).  I  think  it  is  hard- 
ly poflible,  that  we  could  invent  an  art  of 
any  great  confequence,  much  lefs  an   art 


.    *  See  Vol.  II.  ]5ook  Hi.  Chap.  13 See  alfo  VoL  L 

p.  566.  of  the  fecond  edition. 
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fo  extremely  difficult  as  that  of  language. 
All  therefore  we  (hould  aim  at  is,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  arts  that  have  be.en  handed  down 
to  us  from  our  forefathers,  or  to  reftore 
them  when  loft;  and  I  think,  it  is  one  of 
the  greateft  eulogiums  that  Horace  beftows 
upon  Auguftus,  when  he  fays  that,  vetens 
revocavit  artes. 

I  will  conclude  with  obfervuig  a  very 
lingular  thhig  concerning  this  wonderful 
art,  and  which  fhpws,  more  than  any  thing 
elfe  that  I  know,  the  power  of  that  facul- 
ty of  imitation,  which  diftihguiflies  our 
fpecics  fo  mucK  from  evefy  other.  And 
it  is  this,  that  other  arts  we  cannot  prac- 
tice without  being  artifts,  that  is,  without 
having  learned  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  art:  Whereas,  we  fee  women,  and  e- 
ven  children,  fpeak  a  language  very  well, 
nay,  write  it  well,  without  knowing  one 
rule  of  grammar,  6r  underftanding  any 
thing  of  the  art  or  fcience  of  language. 
Ic  is  indeed  true,  that  mufic  is  pradifed, 
in  the  fame  way  as  language,  by  mere  i- 
mitation;  but  I  am  perfu^ded,  that  in  mu- 
fic we  are  more  affifted  by  our  natural 
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inftinft ;  and  1  have  little  doubt,  but  that 
men /ung  before  they /poke:  For  we  have 
{torn  nature  thofe  tones  of  which  mufic  is 
compofcd;  whereas,  even  the  matter  of 
language,  I  mean  articulate  founds,  are  not 
given  by  nature  to  us,  as  they  are  to  fomc 
brutes,  but  are  a  work  of  art,  and  as  I  have 
flxown,  of  the  greateft  art. 
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0/  Stile^  and  its  different  Kinds. 


CHAP.        L 


Public:  {peaking  an  art — alfo  private  cbn- 

verfation. — Writing  an  aft  likeivife.^^ 

The  beji  orations  could  not  pleafe^  if  the j 

•were  not  Jirfl  nvell  nvrttten.-^The  nrt  tf 

ivritin^  different^  according  to  the  diffi-' 

rent  Jubje6is.—In  nvriting  upon  certain 

fcicnces^  fuch  as  mathematics^  no  art  6f 

Jlile  is  required. — Of  the  nature  of  that 

Jiudy^  and  how  much  it  engrojffes  a  man. 
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IN  the  preceeding  book  I  have  exami- 
ned and  compared  the  materials  for 
ftile,  which  difFerentilanguages  afford.  In 
this  book  I  intend  to  treat  of  ftile  itfelf, 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjedl  in  the  preceeding  vo- 
lume of  this  work. 

Ahho*  language^  as  I  have  obferved, 
however  difficult  the  invention  of  it  may 
have  been,  is,  by  means  of  that  wonderful 
faculty  of  imitation  belonging  to  human 
nature,  fo  eafy  in  the  pradice,  that  men 
fpeak  it  and  even  write  it  without  any 
art  at  all,  yet  we  are  not  for  that  to  ima- 
gine, that  there  is  no  art  of  fpeaking.  That 
there  is  an  art  of  public  fpeaking,  I  think 
impoffiblc  to  doubt,  tho'  many  men  fpeak 
even  in  public,  as  if  they  thought  it 
could  be  performed  without  any  ftudy  or 
art.  But  even  in  private  fpeaking,  if  it 
be  of  the  elegant  and  polite  kind,  there  is 
an  art,  and  an  art  not  commonly  under- 
ftood,'as  1  fhall  ihow,  when  I  cqme  to 
treat  of  the  flile  of  conyerfation» 
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Speaking,  is  no  doubt,  an  art  more  dif- 
ficult than  writing,  requiring,  befides  the 
words  and  their  compofition,  a  proper  e- 
locution;  for  which  purpofe  certain  bo- 
dily qualities  are  neceflary,  fuch  as  an  a- 
greeable  cbuntenance,  and  a  good  voice 
both  clear  and  fweet,  with  a  diftind  arti- 
culation*. But  writing  is  likewife  an  art, 
and  a  very  great  art  too ;  nor  would  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  pleafed  us 
near  fo  much  as  they  do,  if  they  had  not 
been  virritten  and  comppfed  with  as  much 
art  as  they  wer^  pronounced.  Yet  there 
.  are  many  who  think,  there  is  no  art  of 
writing,  any  more  than  of  fpeaking :  And 
hence  it  is,  that  Scribimus  indo^i  do^ique^ 

as  Horace  has  obferved  of  the  men  of  his 
age.  But  thofe,  who  have  ftudied  writings 
knov7  not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  ftile 
and  fpeaking,  but  that  it  is  diflFerdnt,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fubjei^s  of  which 


*  Sec  upon  this  fubjeft,  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  dia- 
logue De  Oratorej  where  he  fays,  that  feme  people 
sure  by  nature  fo  deficient  in  voice  and  articulation,  ia 
countenance  too  and  movement,  that  tho'  they  excel 
ever  fo  muc^  in  genius  and  art,  yet  they  never  could 
ke  orators,  Lib.  L  Chap.  25. 
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it  treats;  and  thftt  tUere  is  a  poetical  ftile, 
a:diMogue  ftile,  an  oratorial,  an  hiftorical, 
and  a  dida^ic. 

As  to  the  laft  ftile,  it  may  be  obferved^ 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  it,  which  requires 
no  art  at  all,  and  where  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  aiStO:  any  thing  like  art  or  orna- 
ment in  words  or  compofition.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  language  of  mathematics^  the 
fubje<9:  of  which  are  lines  and  figures, 
numbers,  calculation,  and  menfuration. 
And  it  is  well  for  the  mathematicians,  that 
their  fcience  requires  nothing  that  deferves 
the  name  of  ftile ;  for  there  are  few  of  them 
that  are  fcholars,  and  fewer  ftill  that  are 
men  of  tafte :  And  according  to  my  obfer- 

vatioa,  there  is  no ftudy  or  application,  which 
engrofles  a  man  fo  entirely  as  mathematics, 
rendering  him  fometimes  unfit  not  only  for 
the  bufinefs,  but  even  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life  ;  and  indeed  I  have  known 
methematicians,  that  I  thought  had  hardly 
the  comn^on  feelings  of  humanity.  Upon 
fogh  men  as  thefe  Dr  Swift  has.  in  the 
voyage  to  Laputa^  beftowed  a  great  deal 
of  ridicule,  repiefenting  them  as  living  in 
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fome  fort  out  of  the  world.  ThU  may  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  very  much  exag- 
gerated, but  we  are  to  confider,  thatj  when 
the  Dodor  wrote,  mathematics  were  much 
more  in  fafhion  than  they  ate  now ;  for 
they  had  come  in  place  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophy,  which  was  then  generally  cried 
down  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  the  philofopby  of  Sit 
Ifaac  Newton,  as  it  is  called,  was  put  in 
place  of  it  *•  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  ;  and  I  know  one  man 
particularly,  whofe  mind  is  fo  enlarged,  tha^i 
tho'  he  be  one  of  the  greateft  mathema- 
ticians of  this  age,  and  particularly  learn- 
ed in  Sir  Ifa?ic  Newton^s  aftronomy,  he  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  fcholar  and  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  withal  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion. By  this  defcription,  every  man  who 
Vol  IV*  B  b 


♦ 


It  Was  about  thli,  time,  that  Lord  Shaftclbury,  ia 
his  Advice  to  an  jiutior,  part  iii.  fcft.  i .  fays,  «  That  a 
«  man,  who  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  ftiidy  of  triangles 
*  and  cirJes,  came  oflf  well,  if  by  good  fortune  he  kept 
<  his  head  found.' 
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knows  Dr  Horfley,  will  know  that  I  mean 
him*. 


In  a  (lile  not  unlike  the  mathematical 
are   written  Ariftotle's  efoteric  books,    or 


*  By  what  I  have  faid  here,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
underftood  that  I  mean  to  difcourage  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics ;  on  the  contrary^  I  midntain,  that  geometry 
and  arithmetic  (by.  which  I  mean  the  fcience  of  num- 
bers, not  the  practice  merely),  ought  to  be  the  firft 
fciences  a  young  man  learns :  And  accordingly  they 
were  firft  taught,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  in  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras,  which  produced  the  greateft  men 
in  arms  and  government,  as  well  as  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy,  that  ever  exiftcd— (See  what  I  have  (aid  upon 
this  fubjeft,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  Volume  of  An- 
tient  Matephyfics,  p.  7.  23.  and  following).  But  this  I 
maintain,  that,  tho'  arithmetic  and  geometry  be  the  beft 
preparation  for  philofophy,  yet  if  a  man  addict  himfelf 
wholly  to  thcfc  ftudies,  he  will  not  only  be  unfit  for  the 
bufinefs  of  the  world,  but  even  for  good  company  :  For 
he  will  want  that  tafte  and  fenfe  of  what  is  becoming  in 
condudl;  and  behaviour,  which  is  efl^ential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  And 
indeed  I  obfervc,  that  fuch  men  lofe  almoft  the  idea 
of  mind,  to  which  only  beauty  and  grace  belong^ 
Thofe  of  them  who  are  fo  vain  of  excelling  in  the  fci- 
ence of  lines  and  figures,  (for  arithmetic  among  us  can 
hardly  be  called  a  fcience),  ought  to  confider,  that  it 
is  onlj  what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  fcience,  be- 
ing the  firft  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  abftraft  itfelf 
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books  of  ahftrufe  philofophy,  •  But  in  his 
writings  upon  popular  fubje£ts,  fuch  as 
morals,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  adion^,.  charader,  and  fenti- 
mcats  of  men,  his  ftile  is  very  different : 
For  it  is  as  much  ornamented  as  any  di- 
dadic  ftile  fhould  be ;  and  there  is  com- 
pofition  in  periods  in  it,  particularly  there 
is  one  period,  with  \vhich  he  begins  hi$^<:?- 


from  matter,  in  which  we  are  aflifted  by  vlfible 
figns.  And  as  the  ideas  are  fo  fimple  and  fo  deter- 
minate, and  the  conclufions  deduced  from  propofitions 
felf-cvident,  it  is  not,  one  fhould  think,  any  matter 
of  great  glory  to  excell  in  it.  But,  where  mind  is  the 
fubjedt,  and  not  body  or  its  dimenfions,  and  where  the 
ideas  arc  fo  much  more  complex,  and  cannot  be  typi- 
fied by  any  thing  falling  under  the  fenfesj — there  to  ex* 
cell,  is  indeed  worthy  of  praife. — And  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  logic,  morals  and  metaphyfics.  To  be  vain  there- 
fore of  excelling  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  as  ridi- 
culous, as  if  a  fcholar  fhould  be  vain  of  having  learned 
his  alphabet:  For  thefe  fciences  are  truly  no  more 
than  the  A,  B,  C,  of  fcience.  They  are  however,  as 
I  have  faid,  an  excellent  preparation  for  philofophy, 
and  very  proper  to  give  a  young  mind  a  tafte  of  de- 
monflration  and  accurate  fcience.  But  whoever  mif- 
takes  them  for  philofophy,  does  not  know  tsrhat  philo- 
fophy is  :  For  philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  caufes,  being 
the  fcience  of  mind,  which  is  the  caufe  of  every  thing. 
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etics^  as  well  compofed  as  any  in  Demof* 
thencs  *• 


Now,  neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic  will  apply  to  the 
inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  ]»*inciples  of  things  \ 
and  as  often  as  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  emj^oyt 
ed  in  that  way,  fo  often  the  attempt  has  failed. 


•  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of  Ariftotle*s  ftilc, 
irol.  III.  of  this  work,  Book  IV.  Chap.  xix.  p.  358, 
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CHAP,      IL 


Writings  being  an  art,  muji  be  either  in- 
vented or  learned, — Was  not  invented  a- 
tnong  the,  northern  nations^  anymore  than 
any  other  liberal  art. — Muft  be  learned 

from  the  G reeks ^  as  tvell  asfiatuary  end 
painting. — Good  nvriting  more  difficult 
than  either  of  thefe  arts.— The  compart^ 

fon  of  them  ivith  the  ivriting  art^  both 
as  to  thefubjeil  and  the  ma f trials. -^Tbe 
befi  models  of  the  writing  artjlill  extant. 


HAVING  fhewn  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  ftile  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 

fpeak ing,  is  an  arr,  it  follows  of  neceffary 
confequence^  that  every  man  who  writes 
muft  either  have  invented  the  art  or  learn- 
ed  it.  As  to  invention,  I  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  we  of  the  northern  re- 
gions, not  favoured  fo  much  by  the  mufes 


'J 
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and  graces  as  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  have 
the  capacity,  or  ever  had,  of  inventing  any- 
liberal  art ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  fafl: 
is  certain,  that  we  have  invented  none.  Some 
mechanical  arts,  indeed)  we  have  invented, 
fuch  as  printing ;  and  of  fome  accidental 
difcovcries  of  powers  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that 
of  gun- powder,  we  have  made  an  art,  but 

which  we  never  fhould  have  done,  had  we 

• .       . .      . .  •  • 

been  as  wife  as  the  Indians  who  difcovered 
it  long  before  us,  but  forbade  the  ufe  of  it*. 
But  as  to  the  liberal  arts,  we  have  con- 
tented  ourfelves  with  imitating  thofe  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

» 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  muft  learn 

the  writing  art.  Now  we  learn  either  by 
teaching  or  imitation,  or  both  ways,  which 
laft  is  no  doubt  the  moft  perfedt  way  of 
learning  every  thing.  But  if  we  are  to  learn 
to  write  by  only  one  of  thefe  two  ways,  I 
hold  that  ftile,  as  well  as  language,  is  bet- 
ter learned  by  imitation  than  by  teaching. 


*  See  the  preface  to  the  Code  of  the  Gcntoo  laws;, 
publifhed  by  Brafley  Halhcd. 
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The  queftion  then  is,  who  ate  to  be  Our 
mafters,^  aad  whom  we  ate  to  imitate  ?  And 
I  fay  it  is  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  whom  we  muft  leard  the  writing 
art,  as  well  as  every  other  ingenious  and 
liberal  art.  But  of  the  two,  it  will  be  afk- 
ed,  who  fhould  be  our  principal  mailers  ? 
and  I  fay  ic  flxould  be  theGreeks,  not  the 
Romans,  who  were  themfelves  taught  by 
the  Greeks  *,  a  people  who  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  deftined  by  God  and  Nature 
to  excell  all  others  in  genius  and  the  fine 
arts,  as  much  as  the  Egyptians  in  fcience 
and  philofophy :  For,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfe where  f,  there  is  a  difference  of  cha- 
rafler  in  nations  a^  well  as  individuals; 
nor  has  nature  profufely  bellowed  all  her 
gifts  upon  any  one  nation,  any  more  than 
upon  any  one  individual. 

There  are  I  know  among  us  free  fpirits, 
as  they  call  themfelves,  who  fcorn  this  fla- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  writers,  Vol.  III.  Book  iv.  Chap. 

20. 

f  In  the  Preface  to  Volume  iii.  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  6. 
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itlfh  ftibjidiOii  fd  th€l  Mfkitt^^  And  iilfift  to 

tife  their  natural  liberty,  aad  bd  themfelves 
their  6vfn  ma^rs  in  ftikf  and  cdttpdition. 
At  the  fam*  tiftie,they  coflfefs,  that  in  o-- 

iher  arts,  fuch  as  flataarj  and  painting,  we 
muft  fnbmit  to  be  taught  by  the  antienti  $ 
and  without  ftudying  the  antient  monu^ 
ments  whieh  the  Greeks  have  left  us  of 
their  fculpture,  we  cannot  excell  in  either 
of  the  twp  above  mentioned  arts.  But,  fay 
they,  the  writing  art  is  not  fo  difficult  as 
either  of  thefe.  Now  I  fay,  that  in  this 
they  are  midaken,  and  that  good  writing 
is  more  difficult  than  any  other  of  the  fine 
arts,  oratory  alone  excepted,  which,  befides 
ilile  and  compofitidn,  includes  pronuncia* 
tion^an  art  of  itfelf  very  difficult.  But  I  fhall 
confine  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjcd 

of  this  comparifon  to  ftatuary  and  painting. 

/  • 

That  poetry,  or  writing  in  vcrfe,  is  a 
greater  art  than  painting  or  fculpture,  no 
pian,  who  has  ftudied  in  Ariftotle^s  poetics 
the  fcience  and  philofophy  of  the  fine  arts, 
.can  have  any  doubt.  But  I  fhall  here  only 
fpeak  of  what  is,  no  doubt,  an  art  inferi- 
or to  poetry,  writing  in  profe.     That  it  is 


/ 

/ 
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preftrable  to  landfcape  painting,  or  the 
reprefentation  of  the  animal  life  either  in 
fculpture  or  painting,  is  evident  t6  every 
body  who  knows  that  the  beauty  of  thofe 
arts  confifts  chieflyin  the  value  of  the  ful?- 
je£ls  they  imitate,  not  merely  in  the  imi- 
tation, which,  however  perfeCb",  is  but  lit- 
tle valued  by  the  real  connoifleur.  it  is 
therefore  only  the  painting  or  fculpture  of 
human  actions  that  can  be  compared  with 
writing;  and  ^I  fhall  -compare  them  firft 
with  refpcd  to  the  fubjed,  and  then  with 
refpefl:  to  the  materials  with  vvhich  they 
work.  ' 

V 

\ 

.  The  fubje<3:  of  the  painter  aad  fculp- 
tor  s  art  is  the  characters,  fentiments,  and 
a^ons  of  men.  The  fame  is  the  fubjed 
of  the  writer,  if  he  v^rite  of  human  thing?, 
with  thi3  difference,  that  the  writer  exhi- 
bit?'  them  in  fucceffion^  and  fo  gives  you 
the  progrefs  of  them,  which,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, both  moves  and  inftru(3;s  us  more 
than  any  fihgle  fcene  of  them,  which  is 
all  that  painting  or  fculpture  can  reprefent; 
for  thefe  arts  are  confined  to  an  inftant  of 
Vol.  IV.  C  c 
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time,  and  to  one  place.  It  is  true,  that 
Hogarth  has  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his 
art,  by  giving  us  fucceffive  fcenes,  and 
making  a  hiftory  and  kind  of  drama  of 
fome  of  his  pieces,  fuch  as  the  rake  and 
harlot's  progrefs ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  he 
has  (hown  a  genius  fuperior  to  any  painter 
of  the  age.  But  no  body  will  compare 
his  pieces,  however  excellent  of  the  kind, 
.,to  the  hiftories  of  Herod©tus  or  Livy.  And 
indeed,  it  is  of  neceffity,  that  the  works 
of  writing  fhould  be  much  grander  and 
more  comprehenlive,  than  thofe  of  paint- 
ing or  fculpture ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  that 
even  a  (ingle  fcene  of  fentiment  or  pajQion 
well  written,  affeds  me  more  than  any  re- 
prefentatioh  of  it  in  painting  or  fculpture 
that  I  ever  faw.  But  befides  paflions, 
fentiments,  and  actions,  by  writing  are  ex- 
prefled  the  operations  of  our  prime  faculty, 
intellea,  in  reafoning,  which  cannot  be 
reprefented  by  fculpture  or  painting.  Such 
are  works  of  philofophy :  Such  are  fpeeches 
in  hiftpry :  Such  are  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes ;  which,  if  they  had  not  been 
written,  muft  have  been  loft  to  us. 
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.  The  fubjcdl  therefore  of  writing  is  much 
more  extenfive,  and  more  noble  too,  than 
the  fubjed  of  the  other  two  arts :.  And  as 
to  the  materials  with  which  they  work ; 
thofe,  employed  by  fculpture,  are  ftone 
or  metal  j  thofe  by  painting,  colours  and 
canvas ;  and  thofe  by  the  writing  art, 
words.  Now,  words  are  of  more  rea- 
dy ufe,  more  abundant,  of  greater  vari- 
ety, and  therefore  better  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things,  which 
are  the  fubjedt  of  the  writing  art,  than  the 
materials  of  the  other  tdiR)  arts. 

I 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved  that  wri- 
ting, even  in  profe,  is  a  nobler  as  well  as 
more  difl5cult  art  than  painting  or  fculp- 
ture ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  muft  have  rc- 
courfe  to  antient  models  for  thefe  arts, 
much  more  is  it  necefTary  that  we  fliould 
form  our  tafte  in  the  writing  art  by  the  i- 
mitation  of  the  beft  authors  Greek  or  La-. 
tin,  and  particularly  the  Greek  authors: 
And  we  have  this  encouragement  to  do  fo, 
as  I  have  obferved  elfcwhere  *,  that  we  are 
fure  the  very  beft  models  of  the  writing 

*  Sec  Vol.  Iff.  p.  378.  ct  kq. 
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art  have  come  down  to  us;  whereas  we  are 
by  no  means  fure  that  the  beft  ftatues  of 
antient  Greece  arti  prelerved  to  us*. — Up- 
on this  fubjedk  of  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
tien^ts  I  will  fay  a  good  deal  more  in  the' 
fequcl  of  this  work ;  I  (hall  only  add  at 
prefcnt,  that  I  believe  no  example  can  be 
given  of  any  modern  having  fucceeded  in 
writing  either  profe  or  verfe,  ^ho  did  not  * 
form  his  tafte  upon  the  bcft  antient  models. 


•  Winkleman  has  a  doubt,  whether  any  one  ftatue 
of  the  beft  days  of  Greece  is  now  extant.— Certain 
it  is,  that  many  of  them,  whicK  were  in  Conftantinople 
in  the  twelfth  century,  are  now  not  to  be  found. 
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CHAP,      lit. 


Variety  the  gr^eat  beauty  ofjlile^  as  well  as 
of  language. ^Of  the  ^variety  of  Jingle 
ivords.'^'There  may  be  too  great  variety 
'  of  thefe.-^ Examples  of  authors  ivho  ex^ 
ceed  in  that  ivay^  fuch  as  Plato^  Cicero^ 
and  Lord  Shaftejhury. — JDlemoJlhenes  a 
model  in  that  refpeSl^  as  'well  as  in  others ; 
— alfo  Horace. — The  rule  to  be  follonved 
in  this  matter. 


WRITING  having  beenfliewnbbcan 
art,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what 
is  the  chief  beauty,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  in  language,  and  indeed  in  every  ^ 
thing  of  art,  being  that,  without  v\rhich  there 
can  be  no  other  beauty,  the  fame  n  necef- 
fary  in  ftile;  I  mean  variety  *•    For  in  the 

*  See  the  pafiages  upon  this'futgefl^  that  I  have 
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two  thiiigs  of  which  ftile  confifts,  the  words 
and  the  compofition,  if  there  was  not  a 
certain  variety,  tho'  the  words  were  ever 
fo  well  chofen,  and  put  togiether  in  the  beft 
manner  poffible,  yet  the  ftile  would  be  te- 
dious and  difgufting. 

I  will  begin  with  fingle  words. — ^The  a- 
bundance  and  variety  of  them  is  what 
makes  what  we  call  a  copious  ftile,  which, 
no  doubt,  pleafes  very  much ;  but,  as  in  o- 
ther  things,  fo  in  it  there  may  be  an  excefs 
as  well  as  a  defeft ;  for  if  the  language  be 
too  much  varied  by  tropes,  or  by  ufing  too 
many  different  words  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing,  every  judicious  reader  or  hearer  will 
be  offended.  This  fault  is  very  confpicu- 
ous  in  many  of  our  modern^  writings,  and 
indeed  is  to  be  found  more  or  lefs*in  almoft 
all  our  late  produdions.  My  Lord  Sbaftef- 


quoted  from  Qnintilian  and  the  Halicarnaffian^  Vol. 
III.  p  i52.-^Here  the  reader  may  obferve,  that  the 
two  beauties  of  variety  of  language  and  variety  of  ftile, 
muft  in  fome  degree  go  together  5  for  it  is  only  in  a 
language  that  admits  of  luch  variety  of  arrangement  of 
the  words  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  do,  that  there  can 
be  any  great  variety  of  ftile. 


1 
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bury,  as  I  have  clfe where  obfervcd,  is,^  ia 
my  judgtnen^  the  moll  copi6us  as  well  as  ^ 
elegant  writer  we  have  in  profe :  But  he 
commonly  exceeds  very  much  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  may  be  faid  to  play  very  often 
and  wanton  with  the  language ;  as  parti- 
cularly in  his  Advice  to  an  author^  how 
many  changes  has  he  rung  upon  Joliloquy 
oxfelf'Convcrfc^  indeed  more  than  I  ihould 
have  thought  the  language  could  have  fur- 
niflied.  Among  the  antients,  Plato  has 
fomething  of  this  fault,  but  Cicero  much 
more,  efpecially  in  his  orations  ;  and  in- 
deed he  feems  every  where  to  labour  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  juftice  of  his 
obfervation,  but  of  which  however  he  has , 
not  convinced  me,  that  the  Latin  language 
is  more  rich  in  words  than  the  Greek  *• 


•  O  inopem  Graedam,  Ipcaking  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guagej  is  an  exclamation  of  his  fomewhere :  For,  as 
I  have  obferved,  he  deals  much  in  that  figure. — 
At  the  fame  time,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Latin 
language  is  a  rich  language,  efpecially  as  Cicerahas 
ufed  it ;  but  that  it  is  a  richer  language  than  the  Greek, 
I  cannot  believe.  And  in  other  paflages  Cicero  him*- 
felf  acknowledges  the  poverty  of  his  'language;  as 
where  he  tells  us^  that  the  words  Phyftca  and  DialeBics 
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In  thia,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  belong* 
ing  to  ftile,  Demofthenes  eacels.  For  he 
is  copious  in  words,  but  not  fuper-abua- 


were  borrowed  from  the .  Greek.  Even  the  name  of 
Philofophy  was  taken  from  that  languages  Jmd  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  the  Romans  had  no  name  for  his 
own  art,  till  they  natyrdlizcd  the  word  Rhetorica.  (See 
Academe,  lib*  L  cap.  7.)  And  in  lus  philofophical 
worlds,  he  very  often  ufes  Greek  terms  for  want  of 
Latin :  And  Lucretius,  tho'  he  does  not  ufe  tHe  fame 
freedom,  complains  of  the  poverty  of  the  language ; 

•      Ncc  me  animus  fallit,  Graiorum  oWcura  repcrta 
Difficile  illuftrare  Latinis  verfibus  efle : 
Mu^ta  novis  verbis  praefertim  cum  fit  agenduihj  - 
Propter  aegeffatem  linguae  etrenim  novitatem. 

Lib.  i.  in  Prooemio. 

Neither  can  I  l>elieve,  that  the  Romans  in  genius 
exceeded  aU  other  nations;  which,  however,  ^-ice- 
ro  ai^firn^,  without  even  excepting  thp  .Greeks. 
(Lib.  i.  De  Oratorey  Cap.  4.)  Nor  can  I  approve  of 
his  treating  the  Greeks  in  the  manner  he  does,  calling 
them  Graeculi  (Ibid.  cap.  11.)  and  Otiofi  et  loquaces^ 
and  ovAj  fortaffe  doEli  et  erujiti  (Ibid.  cap.  22.)  For 
tho'  it  J>e  true,  that  they  had  then  a  great  deal  of  lei- 
fure,  not  being  employed,  as  they  were  formerly,  in 
arms  and  government,  they  were  for  that  very  reafon 
much  more  learned,  not  only  in  philofophy,  but  in  c» 
very  art,  and  among  others  in  the  art  of  fpeakiiig ; 


-  ^     •     . 
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dan.t.  An4  liere  a-gain,  I  cannot-  help, 
differing  froii\  Cicpi-o,  w,hO;fa)fSj..thj9it.e- 
ven,Demofthenes  did  not  fill  his  ears;  For 
1  fay,  his  ears  were^  vitiated  by  th^  prac-* 
tice  of  thejchools  of  declamation;  wherCj^ 
in  order  to  draw  {he  applaufCj  of  boya 
or  any  ignorant  rcrowd,  the  fanie  things 
were  faid  over  and  pyer  again,*  vvitTi 
much  exaggeration  ^  and  amplificatioh. 
But  Demofthenes  had  formed*  hiV  tafte  \ip- 
oh  thq'praiSice  of  real  bufinefs,  nhtaipoh 
Vol.- IV..  -D'a'  '    "'  '?' '     ' 


It'*!  *  ' 


\    '  t 


which,  as  Cifero  bimiclCt^b' u^iixk  countrymen  karn- 
tA  chie%  from  th^e  Greeks :  And  the  faft  moft  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  Romans  got  all  their  learning  from 
the  Greeks,  and  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own, 
except'the' feence  of ,  government  and  arbis,*  as  their 
own  poct^Virgil  has  confeffed,  who  in 'oratory  parti- 
€4ibudy,''a$T!reU  asin  oth'ir'Sirts,  h^  given  the  prcfcrence 
to  the  Gre^s  in  thefe -famous  lines. 


Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  acra; 
(Credo  equidem) ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  voltus  ; 
Orabiint  caufas  melius  ;  coelique  meatus 
Defcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera  diccnt : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  •,  pacifque  imponere  morem  ; 
Parcere  fubje^is,  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

jEncid,  Lib.  6.  v.  847. 
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the  mimicry  of  it  in  fictitious  caufes.  The 
author  in  Latin,  who  of  all  others  has  va- 
ried his  expreffion  the  mofi  agreeably,  is 
in  my  opinion  Horace,  who  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words  and  phrafes,  particu- 
larly  in  his  odes,  but  without  affedlation 
or  vain  Ihew*  And  tho'  it  be  evident  to 
every  man  who  knows  what  fine  writing 
is,  that  fuch  a  variety  of  choice  words 
and  phrafes  muft  h^ve  coft  him  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  yet  they  appear  ib  eafy  and 

natural,  that  he  well  deferves  the  eulogium, 
Petronius  beftows  upon  him,  of  Curiofafc'^ 
licit  as.  The  Rule  in  this  matter  feems  to 
be,  that  the  change  ought  not  to  be  too 
frequent,  fo  as  to  appear  to  be  merely 
for  the  fake  of  variety  j  and  when  it  is 
made,  the  new  word,  Ihould,  if  poffible, 
cxprefs  the  thing  more  fully  and  accurate*^ 
ly,  or  with  more  force  and  emphafis. 
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Of  the  eompofiti'on  bf  ivofds .-^Of  the  mart-' 
ety^  ivh'ich  the  rhythms  and  accents  of 
the  Greek  language  gave  to  their  pro-- 
nunciation.^'^Thofe  nvere  a  beauty  of  their 
profe^  at  nvell  as  of  their  verfe  cotnpofi'* 
tion.^'^No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  pro-' 
nunciation  of  Engli/h.^^We  have  only 
what  we  call  accentd,-— 716^  meafure 
Our  verft  but  not  our  prqfe. — Thf  French 
have  neither  quantity  nor  aicctht.^^Thc 
Italians  have  accents.— 27?ri«^^rni  Greeks 
have  accents  y«(?A  as  ours.'^^We  nvant 
one  of  the  greateji  beauties  of  antient  com^ 
pqfitidny  variety  of  arrangement  ofivords. 
'-^Not  eqfy  tofet  bounds  to  that  variety 
in  the  antient  languages:-'^That  arrange^ 
ment  notfo  artificial  in  their  converfation^ 
and  in  their  latvs  and  decrees  i^—^ery  ar^ 
tificial  in  their  poetry.^^Examples  of  this 
from  Horaces  odes. — Not  fo  much  of  it  in 
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I 

htsfatiresandepijlks. — VirgtFs  n^er/tfi" 
cation  dijlin^uijhed  in  this  %vay ;  — /oa 
much  of  it.  in  him;, — /g/}  of  it  in  Horner^ 

except  in  his  Jimilies.'^  Of  the  figure  Hy- 

perbaton,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  defining 

it. — Of  the  fingularity  of  the  Latin  ar^ 

rat\gemetit  of  nvordi^  concluding  thefen^ 

-   tencefo  often  nvith  the  verb : — Difference 

^  in  this,  refpeSi  betivixt  the  Greek  and  La'- 

tin  cjompofition^^The  only  way  of  varying 

the  fit U  of  modern  languages  is  by  jcompo^ 

.  fitiqn\inperipds{';^^hofif  "who  do  not  think 

periods  beautiful^  do  not  know  what  beau-- 

ty  is.'-r^The  dif advantages  of  compofing  in 

fhort'fentences  ;—r:fV^akens  the,  compre^^ 

hen/ion  o^  the  hearers  or  readers  i — Majtes 

them  unable  to  f peak- or  read  fuch  cornpo^ 

fttion^—,The  tq/le.MV[d  the  facility  of  com^ 

p^ng  in  thfi  yuay^^  only  to  be  aqquired 

by^thxfiudy  of  Jb£,.a^ti^nt  (i^tlstftrAr.p^^ 

iicttJarlyDemc^htenejS.r^  A  great, orator  in 

England  fopmed  by  reciting  his  orations. 
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I  Come  now  ta  "fpeafc  of  the  compofition 
of  words  in  femences,  which  being 
fo  much  more  excellent,  and  of  fo  much 
greater  variety.  Stile  is  in  Englilli,  .from 
its  principal  part,  not  unfitly  denominated 
Compofition.  How  much  the  Greek  lan- 
guage muft  have  been  varied,  in  its  pro- 
nunciation, and  how  beautifully,  by  long 
and  fliort  fyllables,  and  by  grave,  acute 
and  circumflex  accents,  the  one  the  rhythm 
the  other  the  nielody  of  the  language,  I 
have  alreadjr  obfcrved  *  What  a  wonder- 
ful variety  the  accents  ■  alone  muft  have 
produced,  the  reader  may  imagine,  when 
he  confiders  that  every-  accent  he  fees 
marked  in  a  Greek  book,  and  which  are. 
now  become-  ^uite  infigriificant,  except 
fometimes  to  diftinguifli  one  word  from 
another,  we  -      — 

of  thefe  ac 
their  profe 
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where  obferved*,  and  fliall  fay  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  in  the  next  chapter.  And 
as  to  their  rhythm,  that  it  was  perceived 
in  their  profe  as  well  as  in  their  vcrfe, 
which  was  formed  by  it,  and  that  it  was 
a  thing  of  importance  in  their  rhetoiical 
compofition,  we  have  not  only  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  but 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  treats  of  it 
in  his  books  of  rhetorick  as  a  material 
part  of  the  oratorial  ftile  f.  And  if  the 
reader  be  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  two  au- 
thorities, and  will  Hill  believe  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  rhythm  in  Greek  or 
Latin  profe,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his  own 
or  any  other  modern  language,  I  will  add 
a  third,  viz.  Cicero,  who  has  treated  of  it 
at  greater  length  than  any  of  the  two  au- 
thors I  have  mentioned,  in  his  Orator,  ad 


ilyefl:,  De  Com- 
otes  the  autho- 
.  not  have  quo- 
;  of  the  rhythm 
.  The  paflage 
iii.  cap. 
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Marcum  Brutum  *.  Now,  if  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  fo  well  compofed,  and 
pronounced  with  fuch  variety  of  rhythms 
and  tones,  could  not  fill  the  ears  of  Cice- 
ro, the^r  muft  have  been  indeed,  as  he  fays, 
very  proud  and  faftidious. 

As  the  Eaglifh  do  not  make  their  veri^ 
by  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  rhythm  of  that  kind 
in  their  profe.  And  with  refped  to  accents 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  ufed,  I  believe  very  few 
men  in  England  have  fo  much  as  an  idea 
how  a  language  could  be  pronounced  with" 
fuch  a  variety  of  mufical  tones,  andnotbe 
mere  cant  or  fing-fong.  But  their  learned 
cars  knew  how  to  diftinguifli  betwixt  the 
melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  properly  fo 
called,  as  I  have  clfewhere  explained  f. 
But,  tho'  we  have  not  rhythm  nfeither  in 

our    V*"^    ^^^    nrnfc.     vae^    Iiav*^    wrTiat  vffp 

call  ac 
fyllabl 
Ijcal  t 

•C 
t  Ui 
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than  another.  In  this ,  way  wc  form  our 
verfe;  and  tho'  it  give  an  agreeable  pro- 
nunciation xo  our  profe,  it  has  not  yet 
been  formed  into  an  art,  nor  reduced  to 
feet,  meafuring  our  profe  compofition, 
as  I  have  fhewn,  it  meafures  our  verfe  *• 
But  if  it  be  drawn  too  far  back,^  as  is 
the  fafhion  now,  inftead  of  being  a  beau- 
ty to  our  language,  it  becomes  a  great 
fault  in  our  pronunciation. 

The  French,  as  I  have  obferved,  have 
neither  quantity^  nor  even  what  we  call 
accent^  in  their  language.  They  cannot 
therefore  have  blank  verfe,  and  it  makes 
the  pronunciation  of.  their  profe  wonder- 
fully uniform,  being  varied  only  by  a  cer- 

• 

tain  tone,  which  fome  of  them  give  to  the 
laft  words  of  their  fentenccs,  but  which  I 
obferve  is  not  pra<Slifed  by  thieir  beft  fpeak- 
ers. 

The  Italians  have  accents  fuch>  ag.  ^q 
have;  they  therefore  have  blank  vetfei 
And  I  do  not  obferve  that  they  ufe  their  ac- 


*  .  H^  « 


^  Vol.  IL  of  this  work,  p.  383.  and  foUoving, 
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«n„  fo  improperly  as  we  do.  by  drawing 

them  too  far  back  j  and  in  general  I  think 
their  pronunciation  is  not  only  fweet  and 
loft,  but  very  diflinft  and  articulate  *. 

As  to  the  modern  Greeks,  they  have 
converted  their  antient  accents  into  ac- 
cents fuch  as  Ours ;  and,  negleding  quan- 
tity altogether,  but  obferving  the  accents 
as  they  are  marked  \n  the  Greek  books^ 
they  pronounce  the  Greek  juft  as  the  Eng* 
Hfh  did  fome  years  ago* 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  antientcoto*- 
pofition,  and  fuch  as  gives  it  a  variety  to 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds,  is  the  va- 
Tious  arrangement  of  the  wl^rds.  This  is  a  i^ 
beauty,  which  the  defeifls  of  the  grammar 
of  our  language  will  not  admit,  except  in 
a  very  fmall  degree,  even  in  our  poetry  j 
and  ftill  lefs  in  our  profe,  where,  befides 
the  dinted  genius  of  our  language,  cuftom 
has  confined  us  fo  much,  that  to  depart 

Vol  IV.  Ee 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  that  language,  p.  144.  o( 
this  Volume. 


-.1 


i« 
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from  one  certain  arrangement,  is  reckoned 
pedantic  and  affe£led»  In  this  refpeft, 
I  think  the  French  are  at  prefeht  ftill  more 
ftinted  than  we,  tho*  their  language,  by  ha- 
ving genders  and  numbers  not  only  in  their 
nouns  but  in  their  adje<9:ives  and  verbs, 
admits  much  more  latitude. 

I  have  faid,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  ic 
is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds  to  the  variety  of 
arrangement :  But  that  it  had  its  bounds  is 
certain :  For  we  plainly  petceive  the  ar- 
rangement of  Cicero  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or 
any  other  writer  of  the  lower  empire  j  and 
we  fay  the  one  is  clafEcal,  and  the  other 
not*  Further,  we  know  alfo,  that  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  ordinary  and  familiar, 

and  another  that  was  artificial  and  not 
common,  being  ufed  only  in  particular 
ftiles.  What  the  ordinary  compofition  was, 
we  may  judge  from  their  familiar  letters*. 


♦  See  the  coUeftion  of  Cicero^s  letters,  ad  Jhmi/ia" 
reSf  being  the  1 6th  book  of  his  Letters,  where  the  ar- 
rangement is  fuch,  that  the  words  may  be  tranflated 
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which  wepe,  no  doubt,  written  in  the  ftile 
of  converfation  ;  but  in  their  laws  and  de- 
crees, in  which  the  greateft  perfpicuity 
was  ftudied,  the  compofition  was  ftill  Am- 
pler and  plainer,  and  coming  much  nearer 
to  the  arrangement  in  moderrf  languages. 
This  is  evident  from  what  is  preferved  to 
us  of  that  kind  of  writing,  among  the  A- 
thenians  and  Romans*.  The  other  kind 
of  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  their 
rhetorical  and  poetical  works,  but  chiefly 
in  their  poetry,  and  I  think  I  have  obfer- 
ved  that  it  is  more  ufed  by  the  Latin  than 
by  the  Greek  poets;  nor  do  I  know  any 
thing  in  Greek  compofed  I'o  artificially  as 
the  beginning  of  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha. 


into  Engllfti,  in  an  order  not  very  different  from  that 
in  which  they  ftand  iu  the  original.     ' 

*  In  Demofthenes  we  have  feveral  laws  Snd  decrees- 
ixifcrted  in  his  orations,  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  is  very  di^erent  from  the  arrangement 
in  the  fpeeches  upon'  thefe  laws  and  decrees.  The 
fame  inartificial  order  of  words  we  fee  in  the  Roman 
Laws,  or  Senatus^confulta^  and  in  the  edifts  of  their  Prae- 
tors, preferved  to  us  in  the  coUeftion  of  their  laws  made 
by  the  Emperor  Juftinian, 


f" 
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Quis  multa  gracilis  tc  puer  in  rofa 
Pcrfufus  liqiiidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 


Where,  except  u  be  the  two  prepofitions 
in  SLtid/ub,  which,  being  indeclinable  words, 
cannot  be  connefted  with  iKe  words  they 
govern  otherwife  than  by  juxta-pofitioii, 
there  are  no  other  words  which  are  eon- 
ftrued  together,  that  are  joii^ed  together  fey 
pofition. 

Of  this  kind  of  compofition  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  his  Odes  :  And  it  is  certainly 
very  proper  for  that  exalted  kind  of  poe- 
try, which  ought  to  fpeak  a  language  very 
different  from  the  common.  But  in  his 
Satires?  where  both  the  fubje<3:  and  lan- 
guage arc  of  the  familiar  kind,  there  is  ve- 
ry little  of  it ;  nor  is  there  much  of  it  in 
his  Epiftlcs,  except  in, one  where  he  feems 
to  have  thought,  that  the  fubjecl  required 
a  more  elevated  ftile,  and  a  finer  flow  of 
verfe  than  ordinary.  The  epiftle  I  mean, 
is  that  to  Lollius  in<  praife  of  Homer, 
where,  in  defcribing  the  fubjecl  of  the  I* 
iiad,  he  fays, 
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Fabuhi  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collifa  duello, 
Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aeftus. 

Here  the  two  firft  lines  are  is  artificial,  and 
flow  as  well  as  any  of  VirgiPs. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  him,  who 
has  ufed  this  artifice  of  compofKion,  call* 
cd  by  the  rhetoricians  hypcrbaton^  more 
r  think  than  any  other  poet  Greek  or  La- 
tin. This  gi^^es  his  verfe  that  peculiar 
flow,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  that  of 
every  other  poet;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  there  is  a  fweetnefs  in  his  compofition, 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  La- 
tin pOet,  as  we  may  perceive  by  compa- 
ring his  verfificatioa  with  that  of  Ovid, 
who  ufes  it  very  little,  or  with  that  of 
Lucretius,  who  does  not  ufe  it  at  all, 
except  in  the  introductions  to  fome  of 
his  books*.     The   reafon  of  this  I  take 


"*  In  the  exordium  of  his  fint  book  he  makes  Ve-  • 
nus  fupplicate  Mars  to  give  peace  to  the  Romans,  in 
thefe  admirable  lines  ;  where,  joined  to  thje  fineft  com- 
pofition,  there  is  prefented  to  the  reader  as  beautiful 
a  pi<Jlure  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  poem. 


/ 
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to  be,  that  it  will  often  happen,  that  by 
putting  together,  in  fo  artificial  a  man- 
ner, words  of  different  terminations,  the 
found  will  be  made  more  agreeable  lo  the 
ear.     2dly,  Such  an  uncommon  arrange- 
ment gives   a  wonderful  variety  to  the 
ftile,  which,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
obferved,  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
writing,  and  withoijt  which,  in  fome  de- 
gree, there  can  be  no  beauty  in  that  or  a- 
ny  other  art.     And,  Laftly,  I  think  I  have 
fhown,  that  in  the  beft  writers,  this  arti- 
ficial arrangement  not  only  gives  pleafure 
to  the  ear,  but  conveys  the  fenfe  with  more 
emphafis  than  it  would  otherwife  be  con- 
veyed*.    But  be  the  reafon  what  it  will, 
we  are  fure  that  the  beauty  of  the  periods 
of  Demoflhenes  and  Cicero,  were  they  to 
be  ftripped  of  the  artificial  arrangement, 
and  the  words  put  together  as  they  are 
conftrued  in  fyntax,  would.be  entirely  loft; 


Hunc  tu,  diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpora  fanfto 
Circumfufa  fuper,  fuaveis  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  petens  placidam  Romanis incjytapaccm. 

*  See  the  effay  upon  the  compofition  of  the  an- 
ticnts,  annexed  to  Volume  ii.  of  this  work. 
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and  the  fame  would  be  the  cafe  of  fuch  ar- 
tificial verfe  as  that  of  Virgil,  tho*  the  quan- 
tity of- the  fyllables  ihould  allow  it  to  be 
fo  taken  down. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  the  heft 
things;  and  I  muft  own  1  think  Virgil  has 
ufed  this  artifice  too  much,  particularly  in 
his  narrative  poem,  I  mean  the  iEneid. 
Whereas  Homer,  tho'  he  has  ufed  it  fome- 
times  in  the  ornamented  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyifey,  fuch  as  the  fimilies  *,  has  ve- 
ry feldom  ufed  it  in  the  narrative;  and  for 


*  As  in  the  fine  comparlfon  of  Nauficaa  and  her 
maids  to  Diana  and  her  Virgins  $ 

Ayf§¥6fi6t  9r«<^dV0'»*  (ysyn^f  ^i  ti  ^^svm  Antm,) 

Odyff.  vi.  V.  102. 

This  fimilc  Virgil  has  imitated  in  the  following  ma»- 
ner.  ^ 
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this  among  other  reafons,  the  narrative  of 
Homer  is  much  more  fimple  than  that  of 
Virgilj  and  very  much  lefs  obfcure. 


QuaKs  in  Eurotae  ripJs  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 

Exercct  Diana  chores,  quam  mille  fecutae 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades :  ilia  pha- 

retram 
Fcrt  humero,  gradienfque  Doas  fupereminet  om- 

nes: 
Latonae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  peftus. 
Talis  erat  Dido,  talem  fe  laeta  ferebat  . 
.  Per  medios,  inftanS  operi  regnifque  futuris. 

JEn.  i.  V.  50a. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  Homer  has  excelled  Vir- 
gil even  in  the  artifice  and  variety  of  his  arrangement, 
which,  as  I  have  laid,  is  th^  cfaiet  excellence  of 
Virgil's  verfification :  For  he  feparates  A^rtfitg  and  its 
epithet  to^ion^tt^  by  the  words  ttxr'  ov^&of.  After  that 
he  returns  again  to  thf  mountains  and  throws  in  the 
line  H  kutu.  T^i/ygrov,  &c.  Then  he  returns  a  fecond 
time  to  Diana,  in  the  line  Ti^itrcfAivn  »««-^d/<ri,  &c.  where 
the  reader  may  obferve  the  figure  of  like  efidingSy  or 
rhymcy  as  we  Call  it :  Which,  I  think,  is  a  beauty,  and 
gives  not  only  a  variety,  but  an  agreeable  flow  to  the 
compofition,  when  fparingly  ufed,  as  it  is  by  Homer, 
never  as  far  as  I  remember,  except  in  his  fimilies,  (See 
what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  in  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work, 
p.  8/|.)  where  he  ftudies  the  ornaments  of  diftion  more 
than  in  the  bufy  a£Uve  parts  of  his  poems,  according  to 
Ariftotle's  rule,  who  has  faid,  that  the  ornaments  of  ftile 


ell.  JV.'PRaG**sS  6*  La"n6»age.    i$f 

Before  I  have  done  With  (he  arrangc- 
iilent  of  wordsj  I  cannot  helj)  obferving, 
Vot.  IV.  F  f  ■ 


fhould  be  chiefly  employed  it  tt,s  xfym  ^iffri  that  is,  . 
where  the  aAion  of  the  poein  flands.  {Pottle,  Cap.  24. 
i»  fiw — where  the  philofoj^er  addsj  what  \t  ccrtaniy 
trne,  that  whatever  thtfi^arc  rtafoningfe  or  feritinicfia 
Mid  tJlar«Cter3desprefiEdj  that  Is,  v^  'hmtnTin*  tati'ra 
njuui,  the  ornaments  of  words  ought  not  to  be  ftu- 
dicd  ; — •a-sKjua-iei   yaj   a   A(««   A«f(srg«   Ai|(f   T«  .ijitir  xxt 
■r»(  JwKwii.) — But  to  return  to  Homtr:  After  defcfibiiig 
the  attendants  of  Diana,  he  interjefts  a  kind  of  pa- 
rcnthefis,   where  he  introduces  her   mother   Latona 
and  defcribes  her  joy.     Then  he- comes  back  again 
to   Biatia,  who  being  principal  in  the  fimile  is  ne-' 
ver  out  of,  fight,  and  concludes  with  defcribing  her' 
fine  appearance,    and   eminence  above ,  the   nymphs 
of   her   train.      Now   this   variety    of   compofition, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pleafes  fo  much,  does 
not  prodljoe  the  leaft  confufion,  is  not.  to  be  found,  in 
Virgil's  liues.   Nor  is  his,  ycriification  fo  flowing  ^id 
high,  founding  i   particularly  in  one  line,  viz.  .lime    ■ 
atque  hinc  glofnerantur  Oreades,    which  has  no    Cae-    ' 
fura,  and  therefore  fbunc      "  " 
this  may  be  admitted  by.w 
of  the  poem,  it  ought  not 
namcnted  as  the  fimiies  i 
the  fenfc  and  mjitter  of  ih 
inferior  j  for,  in  the  firfl  j 
from  the  nymphs  in  her  ti 
which  certainly  was  no  m: 
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that,  tho*  the  antient  critics  fpea]c  mlich  of^ 
that  figure  of  compofition  they  call  Hy^ 
perbaton,  none  of  them  has  attempted  to 
define  it  otherwife  than  by  telling  us,  that 
ic  is,  as  the  word  imports,  putting  the 
words  of  a  fentence  out  of  their  natural 
order.  But  what  that  natural  order  is  they 
do  not  tell  us,  nor  do  J  believe  they  could 
tell  us,  otherwife  than  by  refcreiicc  to  com-*- 
xnori  ufe.  Now,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  ev^n 
in  common  ufe,  there  was  an  arrangement 


all  had  quivers.  Then  he  has  omitted  the  circum- 
ftance  that  diftin^flics  Diana  more  than  any  thin§ 
dfc,  which  is,  that,  tho'  they  were  all  handfome,  yet  fhe 
was  confpicuous  among  them  all :  And,  laftly,  that 
emphatical  dcfcription  in  Homer  of  Ae  joy  of  Latona 
in  two  words,  ytynh  ^^i»«,  is  very  infipidly  paraphrafed 
as  I  think  in  a  whole  line : — See  an  excellent  criticifin 
of  one  Valerius  Probus,  preferred  to  us  by  Aulus  Gcl- 
lius  upon  this  imitation  of  Homer  by  Virgil,  where 
he  lays,  what  I  thmk  is  certainly  true,  Nihil' quicquam 
tarn  in^rofpere  Virgilium  ex  Homero  vertijje.  And  bc- 
fides  what  I  have  faid,  he  obferves  thaj  the  whole  fi- 
milc  is  improper,  becaufe  there  was  no  likenefs  be- 
twixt Diana  hunting  with  h^r  quivered  nymphs,  and 
Dido  in  the  middle  of  licr  town,  furroundcd  by  her 
Courtj  zni,  inflam  $pfrr  ngnifjue  futuris. 
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•  •    • 

different  from  what  wfe  ufe  in  our  language*, 
aod  different  from  that  in  which  a  fchool- 
boy  arranges  the  words  of  the  learned 
languages,  wheq  he  conftrues  them,  Thit 
I  think  is  evident '  from  the  familiiar  letteii 
and  the  edids  and  decrees  I  have  mention- 
ed. The  difference  therefore  betwixt  the 
common  arrangement  and  the  figured,  muft 
only  be  of  more  or  lefs,  which  Would  be 
readily  perceived  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  is  not  to  be  defined.  — 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjaS  oi  the 
Greek  and  Latin  arrangement  of  words^ 
I  muft  pbferve,  that  there  is  fomething 
fmgular  in  the  Latin  arrangement,  which 
diHinguiOies  the  Latin  compofition  from 
the  Greefc^  or  that  of  any  other  language 
I  know.  It  is  the  pofition  of:  tie  verb, 
almoft  always  at  the  end  of  the  fentence : 
And  if  it  be  a  period  confiding  of  fcveral 
members^  it  very  often  likewife  terminates 
each  of  thefe  members.  Now,  as  I  hold 
variety  to  be  effential  to  the  beauty  of  lan« 


*  See  of  the  arrangement  in  Englifli,  Vol.  It.  of 
this  workj  book  iii.  cap.  2. 


I 

^uage  andi  ftj^?,  thi^  ^fr^pgement  gives  ^% 
unifprpyty^na  fsmcRQft  to  .the  cftmpcOi- 
(ion,  whtch  i  .muA  qwq,  does  not  pleafe 
fp^y  Nor  can  itj  X  tfeirik,  pbiie  any  one^ 
j^hpfc  far  i^  formed  to  the  variety  of  theL 
C^rcflf;  (i9p[^ofnipn. 


j^  ■  .*. 


This  oWirvation  upoa  j;he  Ls^tin  cQmpo-? 
fitioQ,  I  hjEtve  made  in  the  differtation  up** 
00  th^  compofition  of  the  antients^  aiinex-t 
edto  the  fecoad  volume  of  this  woirk*; 
but  I  will  beg  leave  to  fay  a  little  more  here 
y^oii  the  fnbje£l.  If  jRvery  fentence  was  to 
{2e  concluded  with  (he  fame -word,  it  w-ould, 
go  doubt^  he  very  much .  worfe,  and  not 
th  W  endured  j  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  good 
i;j;ihen  thecoqciufionis  with^a  word^rfithe 
fame  tind,  that  is,  the  fame  part,  of  fpcfeclii 
^hcniriadi  Latin,  profe^  I  expe^^  the 
yechat  thefolbftop,  aaijmuch(  as  L  do  d 
fchrytaGie  ai  the.'lciid  of  Mir^PopeV  Diftick*s  ^ 
Andjbefide^  the  termlna^ons  of  this  La- 
tjte,  Verbs  ipif^hnd  unt^  in  ekit  and  emmt^ 
a&ant,  ebant^  and.  ibant^  ar&  founds,  whioby 
by  themfelves,  were  very  unpleafant,  I  am 
perfuaded,  to  a  Greek  ear,^  even  whegi  in- 

*  • 

1 

*  Page  557. 


I 

fem  «^H^  »opf  fa,  wh?p  ^j  ^9ft4g  a  g^B^ 

prinejpal  part:  pf  fj^wcJu  jmd  tbo  glo^y*  m 
i  ligv?  f^i^i  ^  ^fee  gfarpffintifal  «t,  \m»g 

mor^  artifiQiaU  Btid  a(||Biwing  qf  greftor 
variety  than,  any  other  part  of  fpeech*  l\ 
is  true  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved  el fe where  *^ 
that  tlielaft  place* of  th^  fenfonce  iaa  place 
pf  hi>nour^  and  giv^s  a  particular  ediphafis 
ja  the  wftrd  tbal  is. put  thcare.  But,  haw^ 
ever  diftinguifhed  th;a  verb  may  be  by  the 
grammatioal  ^rt,  m  the  nature  of  (hinga 
the  noun  exprelOng  th«  Jkkfiimce  is  prior 
|n  dignity  to  any  word  denoting  an  aeti'^ 
diuV\.     And  ihq'  the  Gonc4udihg  verb  go^ 


w 


*  Diflerfatibn  on  the  Cpmpofitioi^  of  thp  antients, 

Vbl.ii.p.  572. 

> 

%  he  ha^.  faicj^  t«  ^^^f  y«^   (x<»  •jt^iff^r^) .  zy.  •t(^N^9^ 

uvKi  rnf  •vo'tecr  ta»»  9vft^ifi%%crvit»  De  Compojitione  cap-  r. 
This  whole  chajpter  ^.  tl^e  pe?t  ^i:^w(^  iff^ytk  the 
reading,  as  they  fhow  that  it  is  neither  precedence  in 
the  nature  of  things^  nor  tl^e.  ^an?n}atical  cqnftniaion 
of  the  words,  that  regiilates  their  order  and  rank  in 
the  fi^ntcnce* 


/ 


vera  nouns,  and  perhaps  other  vetbs  in 
the  fentence,  yet  it  may  not  be  the  word 
to  which  the  fpeaker  or  writer  defires  ta 
draw  the  chief  attention  of  the  hearer  or 
reader^  and  for  that  reafon  it  may  not  be 
worthy  of  the  laft  place,  or  in  that  order  it 
may  not  give  an  agreeable  cadence  to  the 
period. 

#  * 

In  the  compofition  of  the  bed  Greek 
writers,  I  think  I  have  fhown*,  that  not 
only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  was  ftudied, 
but  alfo  the  fenfe :  And  if  fo,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  fentence  or  period,  and  its 
different  members,  fhould  be  terminated 
with  different  parts  of  fpeech,  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  with  the  verb ;  but  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  my  obfervation,  w^th  fubftan-* 
lives,  adjedives  (under  which  I  include 
participles,  thefe  being  as  I  have  faid, 
no  other  than  words  denoting  qualities 
with  the  addition  of  time  f,)  and  fome- 
times  pronouns,  and  even  adverbs,  nay 

•  Ibidem,  page  57b.  and  following. 
t  Page  47.  of  this  Volume. 
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particles  *,  which  gives  a  wonderful  vari* 
ety  to  the  Greek  compofition,  with  rcfycGt 
both  to  the  found  and  the  fenfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  the 


*  Of  this  many  examples  may  be  given ;  but  I  win 
QX^y  mention  two,  which  Happen  to  occur  to  me  in 
reading  the  third  Olynthiad  of  Demofthenes  \  there  he 

iays,  Or<  yetg  U9  T60T0  Tri^TrnTtrui  th  Tr^uy/Mtru^  f«y  t» 
ifx^^fTd,  w^90fi%$tCy  o-p^ttoi^  irfiiif   kvufrtq  in  ^«v,  p.  22«  £• 

ditionis  Moreli.-— Here  the  conclufion  is  with  two  parp> 
tides  of  affirmation.  In  the  fame  way  he  concludes 
another  fentence  in  the  fame  oration;   Ovii  y«^  if 

y0^N*  «AA(i8  K^i  rev  rr^xrnyv  xxt  rat9  itTino'ttf  %xt  wafr^f 
fMtXX^f*  'Httdptmi  Vl^m^  iiat  TFttfrctf  t«v(  f  fuy«yr«9  in  ir«v. 
Then  follows  immediately  a  very  iingular  conclufion^ 
with  the  potential  Particle,  «y.  Mivc<y  yx^  t^nv  rf  xkt" 

i^a^vuri  nvy  ttXXmV  si  Ji  revr%   i9r«<fi  Uuctcrr^if   ivtKttf  ttt^ 

Ibid.  p.  23.  And  the  fentence  inmiediately  before 
thoie  that  I  have  quoted  concludes  with  the  pronoun 
of  jthe  firft  perfon.  In  this  manner,  ca^^i  •tlu  r^vr  %y^» 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  fame  paflage,  the  fentences  ter- 
minated with  almoft  all  the  feveral  parts  of  ipeech^ 
excepting  only  the  participle,  which,  tho*  it  happen 
not  to  conclude  any  of  the  fentences  in  this  paiTage,  is 
a  very  frequent  conclufion  in  Greek;  for  the-Greeks, 
as  the  antient  grammarians  obferve,  were  0iXcf6tr^^»t.^-^ 
Jt  may  be  oblerved,  that  even  when  the  Greeks  ten. 
minate  with  a  verb,  it  is  not  the  govemiiig  verb  ii^ 
^e  fentcacei  but  an  infinitive  governed  by  that  verb. 
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fim<i  Variety  ifa  the  Latitt  compofltiorij 
ftitilhfel-  in  thiir  hlftorical  nOr  fhetbrical 
ftile,  we  need  only  ttithpiivt  iii  this 
view  the  Greek  hiftories  with  the  Latin, 
6t  the  Gt-eek  6rUi6h6  with  the  Latin. 
There  is  1  think  no  better  hiftorical  ftile 
ifi  Latin  than  thStt  of  Julius  Gaefar^  fo  ixlilth 
and  fo  jtiftly  fggbrh  mended  by  Cicdro; 
Now,  let  any  fnan  read  but  ttie  firft  page 
©f  his  conimentaries  dc  Bello  Gallico^  and 
there  hi  will  fittd  every  fentence  terihina- 
«^  ^Arifh  a  i^etb,  ^nd  generilly  the  fevferal 

&ditibers  of  the  fentence,  as  where  ipeafc- 
iiig   of*  the  feveral  nations  that  inhabited 

Gaul,  he  fays,  '  Horum  omnium  fwtiffimi 

•  ^iit  Belgat^  propterea  qiiod  a  eultU  atqUs 

•  hUfhdnitAtd  pft)i)ifitiae  longijjime  abftmii 

•  miiiimque  dd  eos  mercatorssjaepe  comeant 
^  at  que  ea^  quae  ad  f^eminandos  animosperti-- 
'  nent^  important  J  And  itnmediateJy  fbU 
loWirig  this,  is  ShOther  fentetic€  conflffirtg 
6f  feveral  more  members,  all  terminated  in 
the  fame  way :  It  is  in  thefe  words,  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  Helvetii,  be  fay s^  *  Frox^ 

*  imi/untGermanii  iqui  tram  Rhmum  ineo-^ 

^  iuntj  quibufcum  cdnimnier  bellufn  gctunt  i 

*  qua  de  caufd  Jt^eivetit  /juoque  reliqups  Gal^i 

*  los  'virtute  praecedunt^  quod  fere  quotidi^ 
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?  ants  praeliis  cum  Germanis  contendunt^ 

*  quum  aut  fuis  Jinibus  eos  prohibent^  aut 

*  ipji  in  eorutn Jinibus  bellumgerunt.^  Where 
we  may  obferve,  that  in  th6  laft  fentence, 
there  is  a  quadruple  rhyme  of  unts ;  for 
there  is  gerunt^  praecedunt^  contendunt^  and 
gerunt  again.  Now,  compare  with  this^ 
the  narrative  of  Xetiophbn  (whofe^  ftile^ 
of  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  the  likeft  to 
that  of  Julius,)  in  the  beginning  of  the  nar- 
rative of  his  Cyropaedia ;  and  we  fhall 
find  his  claufules  moft  agreeably  varied 
with  other  words  as  well  as  verbs :  And 
one  of  his  fentences,  it  may  be  obferved, 
concludes  with, the  adverb 'evg)t(tj  for  he 

fays,   TcLvrcL  ^g  tlivS'vvqv  ^vjrofjLeivoLi  Tov  eirxL'^ 

peioboci  *gj/gxa.  And  Thucydides,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  narrative,  where  he  de* 
fcribes  the  town  of  Epidamnis,  goes  on  for 
five  fentences,  all  terminated  with  nouns 
or  participles:  And  it  i^  not  till  the  fixth 
fentence  that  he  concludes  with  a  verb. 

In  the  Latih  oratorial  ftile,  there  i«  ftill 
more  of  the  famenefs  of  compofition,  of 
which  any  man  may  qonvincfe  himfelf,  by 

Vol.  IV.  <Jg 


\ 
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comparing  the  orations  of  Cicero  with 
thofe  of  Demofthenes.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  for  Milo,  which,  I  am  per- 
fuadcd,  was  more  ftudied  in  the  com- 
pofition  than  any  he  ever  wroie,  the'  as 
it  is  faid^  he  failed  much  in  the  fpeakiog 
of  it,  I  have  counted  above  ten  periods -all 
concluding  with  verbs,  and  even  the 
members  of  thefe  peiiods  ending  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  fame  way.  1  will  give 
an  inftance  only  of  one  of  them  :  *  Quam* 

*  obrem  ilia  arma,  centuriones,  cohortes, 

*  non  periculum  nobis  fed  praefidium  denun^ 

*  tiuni  \  neque  folum  ut  quieto,  fed  etiam 

*  ut  magno  animo  (imus  hortantur :  neque 

*  auxilium  modo  defenfioni^meae  veEum 
'  ctiam  filentlum  poUicentur,^  And  it  is 
well  known,  that  there,  was  one  claufule 
with  a  verb,  which  was  obferved,  in  his 
own  time,  to  recur  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions; I  mean  i\\€  ajje  'uideatur:  And  there 
is  a  remarjcable  paflage  from  hi^  Orator  ad 
M.  Brutuniy  which  1  have  quoted,  in  Vo- 
lume iii.  *  from  which  it  appears,  that  ia 
the  days  of  Cicero  no  compofition  w<\s 
^fteemed,  «nlefs  the  fentences  terminated 
in  a  verb. 

« 

*  Page  54. 
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What  made  the  Romans  fo  fond  of  fuch 
endings,  was,  1  believe,  that  they  thought 
the  verb  furnifhcd  a  firm  bafis  upon  which 
the  period  might  reft  *,  and  gave  it  a  den- 
fity  and  a  Compadnefs,  by  bringing  the 
fenfe  of  it  altogether  and  as  it  were  rn  a 
body  upon  the  hearer  ;  fo  that,  without 
fuch  a  laafis,  the  compofition  was  loofe 
and  diffluent,  as  he  expreflef^  it  in  the  paf- 
fagc  abdve  quoted-  Apd  it  is,  no  doubt, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  Gieeks  ufe  it 
more  in  their  rhetorical  ftile  than  in  anv 
other.  But  as  1  have  obferved  more  than 
once,  there  caii  be  no  beauty  of  ftile  with- 
out variety.  And  befides,  it  will  often 
happen,  that  thevarb  is  not  the  moft  ini- 
portant  word  in  the  fentence,.  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  either  to  the  |irft  or  iaft 
place,  as  I  think  I.  have  fhown,  in  my 
Treatife  above  quoted,  '  tipon  the  compojir^ 
*  Hon  of  the  antients.'  And  accordingly 
Demofthenes,  as  appears  from  the  exam- 


♦  The  Halicarnaffian  commending  a  period  of  Pla- 
to, fays,  that  Bctc-^y  ztM<Pi  aurCpaXn^. — [m^i  r^^  hoorijros  rav 

AzfAoa-dtfcviyC^^.  24).,  Yet  it  does  not  end  with  a  verb;  for 

it  runs  thus,    Egy»  ^gf  iifciv  LY  l)(,6v<ri  tx  ^^ocrtiKovTx  c-(ptG-tf 


\ 
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pies  I  have  given,  very  often  choofes  to 
conclude  his  periods  with  fome  other  part 
of  fpeech.  And,  if  the  reader  be  not  fa-^ 
tisfied  with  thefe  examples,  he  may  find 
many  more  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fame 
Olynthiac,  particularly  in  that  famous  paf-^^ 

fage,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian*,  where  he  compares  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  with  their  anceftors.  This 
comparifon  begins  with  thefe  words,  Kai- 

roi  o-Hg-NJ/aoGg,  O  oivS'fes  ABwra/o/,  'a  Tisav  xg(p- 
aXoLCoL  eiT^tv  s^ol  toi)v  t  iTTt  TCfOV  TTfoyovwv  ^pyojp 

TLCLi  r(»if  e(p  ^vfjidiv.  Then  he  goes  on  for 
two  folio  pages  of  the  edition  I  ufe,  where, 
I  fay,  that  there  arc  more  periods  and 
members  of  periods  terminated  by  other 
parts  of  fpeech,  than  by  verbs.  The  whole 
oration  is  well  worth  the  reader's  perufal ; 
for  I  think  it  the  fineft  thing  of  the  kind, 
both  for  matter  and  ftile,  I  ever  read  :  And 
particularly  Demofthenes  has  fliewn  in  it, 
that  he  well  deferves  the  praife,  which  e- 
venhls  enemy  Efchines  beftowed  upon  him, 
jmd   which   the   Halicarnaflian  f  tells   us, 

*  TiiPt  f  JJJ  Jf^^dtjiTdf  t^v  AviUca'Sivovfy   cap.  22. 

^   UiPt  tr,q  Ji/rdTijTfl?  Tdu  Ar.u9(r$3ycv9  cap.  35*  and  36. 
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was  fo  deer,  that  it  could  not  be  difputed^ 
of  excelling  all  other  orators  in  compofi-' 
tion. 

# 
The  Latins,  I  obferve,  in  their  epifto- 

lary  ftHe, '  have  not  near  fo  much  of  it ; 
Which  perluades  me,  that,  in  their  conver- 
fation,  of  which  the  epiftolary  ftile  is  an 
imitation,  it  was  not  fo  common.  And 
accordingly  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  does 
not  ufe  it  fo  much.  But  in  all  their  grave 
compofitions,  fuch  as  their  hiflories  and 
orations,  it  is  very  much  ufed.  And  even 
in  their  didaftic  ilile  they  ufe  it  more  than 
the  Greeks ;  as  we  may  judge  by  compa- 
ring Cicero's  books  de  officiis^  with  Arifto- 
tle's  didadic  works,  and  particularly  his 
Treatife  on  poetry^  where  you  may  read 
whole  pages  without  the  conclufion  of  one 
fentence  by  a  verb, — And  fo  much  with 
refpeft  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in . 
the  antient  languages. 

In  the  modern,  fuch  as  the  French  and 
Englifti,  the  verb  not  being  fo  artificial  a 
part  of  fpeech,  nor  of  fuch  importance  in 
the  fentence,  there  is  no  luch  uniformity 
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in  their  ccoipcfition ;  nor  indeed  da  I 
obferve,  that  there  is  otie  kind  of  word 
in  them  that  concludes  the  fentence  oft- 
nfr  than  another. 

;  From  what  I  have  here  fetid,  and  in  other 
pHTts  of  this  work,  it  is,  I  ihink^  evident, 
im^yThat  we  cannot  vary  our  cotopofiiiort 
by  the  airangemeat  of  words,  as  the  a^ti^ 
eirt»  did.  2^0^  Neither  can  we  do  it  by  long 
and  fhort.  fyllables ;  for  befides  the  defeft 
of  the  napdeirn  languages  in  that  particular, 
our  ears  are  fo  little  formed  to  that  kind 
of  rhythm,  that  even  in  reading  the  an- 
tient  verfe  we  do  not  mark  it  as  we  Oiould 
do  * :  Arid,  iq/ify^  as  to  the  accents  or  me- 
fody  of  their  language,  ^  they  called  it, 
we  h|vc  hardly  an  idea  of  it. — It  remains 
therefore,  that  the  only  variety  we  can 
give  to  our  ftile,  is  by  compofttion  in  pe- 
ribdsy  fitly  divided  into  members  of  diffe- 
rent lengths  and  ftrudtures,  amd  varioufly 
conneded  together.  Whoever,  therefore, 
compo£es  in  fliort  fentences,  where  the  fub- 
jed  makes  periods  proper,  appears  to  me  to 

•  Vol.  II.  Book  ii.  Chap,  6. 
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be  chfirely  igndraoit  of  the  beauty  of  comptft 
fition,  nor  indeed  to  know  that  there  cannot 
beany  beauty  in  any  art  without  variety, and 
that  varifety  cannot  be,^  except  where  there 
is  a  whole  of  fon\e  extent  or  fize.  And  ao* 
cordingly  we  obferve,  that  this  fhorticut  of 
»  ftile,  as  I  ca.U  it^  which  has  been  iatrOdu^ 
ged  among  us  from  France,  but  is  not  at 
prefent  fo  fafhionable  as  it  was  Tome  years 
ago,  is  tedioufly  uniform  and  difgufting 
to  the  ear,  which  in  matter  of  compofition 
muft  be  the  judge,  fince,  as  I  have  elfe*' 
where  obferved,  readirlg  is  the  teft>of  good 
writing  *.  The  ear  is  alfo  offended  by  the 
frequent  brealcs  or  flops,  which  make  a 
kind  of  bounding  hrfpping  ftile,  without 
any  thing  like  that  flow,  that  fiunien  ora^ 
tienisy  of  which  the  antients  fpeak  fo  much. 
And  belides  all  this,  I  maintain  that  thp 
fenfe,  colleded  irj  a  well  compofed  petiod, 
comes  upon  you  more  fully  and  fprcibly,. 
than  when  it  is  cut  into  flireds,  and  fri^:- 
tered  down  into  fhort  and  unconnected 
fentences.  1  will  add,  that  the  compofmg 
in  this  way  has  a  bad  efFe£t  upon  the  read- 
ers or  hearers  ;  for  it  weakens  their  com- 

V 

1 

0 

•  Introduftion  to  Volume  iii.  p.  4. 
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prehenfton,  by  accudoming  them  to  take 
in  the  fenfe  only  in  fmall  parcels,  and  broken 
down  as  it  were  into, pap  to  feed  children. 
Now,  the  moft  valuable  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  comprehenjion^  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  fee  a  whole  at  once.    In  ac- 
quiring  this  faculty,  as  in  acquiring  other 
habits,  the  mind  muft  proceed  by  degrees, 
and  before  it  can  take  in  a  whole  oration, 
an  epick  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  a  fyftem  of 
fcience,  it  muft  have   learned  to  compre- 
hend a  period.     Further,  by  not  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  compofitions,  one  becomes 
unable  to  read  or  pronounce  what  is  com- 
pofed  in  the  antient  way,  or  even  to  un- 
derftand  it,  tho'  it  be  ever  fo  well  read  to 
him  ;  and  he  is  in  the  cafe  of  a  young  be- 
ginner to  learn  Latin,  who  will   not   un- 
derftand    the    moft    fimple    and    ordinary 
compofition  in  that  language,  till  the  words 
are  put  in  the  order  of  conftrudlion  to 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  in  his  own 
language.     It  is  atfo  to  be  confidered,  that 
to  pronounce  fuch  compofition,  a  good  deal 
of  breath   is  required,  and  one   muft   be 
well-winded,  according  to  the  common *ex- 
preffion.     Now,  that  is  to  be  acauired  by 
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pradice :  And  accordingly  we  are  told,  that 
Demofthenes,  by  exercifes  of  different  kinds 
lengthened  hi§  wind,  which  was  naturally 
fhort,  fo  as  tq  be  able  to  pronounce  his 
loog  periods  una  continuatione  nj^rborum^ 
as  Cicero  fays  *,  that  is  in  one  breathe 
Mr  Garrick,  the  famous  player^  not  ha-, 
ving  pradlifed  the  fpeaking  of  fuch  kind 
of  compofition,  very  different  from  that' of 
Shakefpeare,  which  he  had  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fpeak,  could  not,  as  1  have  been 
well  affured,  pronounce  the  periods  of 
Milton  t;  and  therefore  he  avoided  acting 
Vol  IV.  H  h 


*  Cicero,  ds  Oratore^  Lib.  i.  cap.  6i. 

f  There  is  a  period  in  Satan's  fpeech  to  Beelzebub, 
in  the  firfl:  book  of  Paradife  loft,  confifting  of  n6  lefa 
than '  feventecn  lines  running  into  one  another  ;  in 
which,  tho'  it  be  fo  well  compofed  that  I  think  the 
fenfe  is  perfeftly  clear,  thole,  who  are  not  acciiftortied 
to  fuch  compofition,  'are,  as  I  have  obferved,  very  apt 
to  lofe  their  way.  But  the  fcholar  knows,  that  no- 
thing can  be  truly  beautiful,  which  has  not  a  certain 
extent  and  greatnefs.  See  ArHlotle's  Poetics^  cap.  7. 
The  running  the  lines  into  one  another,  as  Milton 
does,  not  only  makes  the  verfification  more  beautiful 
by  n^aking  the  paufes  more  various,  but  gives  to  yerf^ 
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in  any  play  compofed  in  that  way  * :  And 
perhaps  that  was  the  reafon  which  macle 
him  refufe  the  beft  play,  as  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be,  in  the  Englifh 
language;  I  mean  the  Douglas,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  compofed  in  periods  f.  The 
ftudy  of  the  antient  authors  will  form  our 
taftetothat  kind  of  compofition  ;  and  if  we 
join  to  the  ftudy  of  them,  the  pra(9:ice  of 
tranflating  and  reciting  them,  we  fhall  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  writing  and  fpeaking  in 


the  beauty  of  profe  compofition  in  periods,  as  the  Ha- 
licamaffian  has  obferved.  See  the  paflage  from  him 
quoted,  Vol.  ii.  p.  396.  But  Shakefpear,  not  being 
a  fcholar,  and  having  no  idea  of  this  beauty,  common- 
ly terminates  the  fenfe  with  the  verfe,  fo  that  the  ftop 
muft  alwr.ys  be  at  the  end  of  the  verfe  •;  vv^hich  makes 
hrs  verfification  almoA:  as  uniformly  tedious  as  our 
rhyming  verfe,  compofed  all  of  fentences  confiding 
each  of  ten  fyllables,  with  a  gingle  at  the  end  of  every 
fecond  verfe. 

*  This  anecdote  I  had  from  the  late  Mr  Glover, 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Garrick,  and, 
being  himfelf  a  play- writer,  attended  the  theatre  very 
much. 

f  I  doubt  there  are  very  few  players  now  in  Bri- 
tain, that  can  fpeak,'as  they  ought  to  be  fpoken,  the 


1 
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periods,  fo  as  to  do  it  as  it  were  naturally^ 
For  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  as  the 
Halicarnaffian  has  obferved,  that  by  it  we 
can  bring  ourfelves  to  do  with  cafe  the 
moil  difficult  things,  even  to  compofe  and 
pronounce  fuch  periods  as  thofe  of  DemoC- 
thenes ;  and  for  proof  of  this  he  gives  an 
example,  :which  to  me  is  moft  convincing, 
of  our  learning  the  grammaticab  art,vby 
which  we  are  taught  to  know  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  words,,  and  to  read  and  write 
readily  and  eafily, — a  moft  wonderful  art, 
he  fays*.  He  might  have  added  amore  won- 
derful art  ftill,  which  we  acquire  by  mere 

* 

'  imitation  and  pradice,  without  being  taught, 
or  indeed  without  being  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  grammatical  art,  or  any  other;   I 


firft  eight  lines  of  this  play,,  where  the  verfes  are  run 
together,  and  the  fenfe  fufpended  to  the.  end,  in  a 
way  never  ufed  in  rhyme,  and  very  feldom  in  blank 
verfe  as  it  is  now  compofed.  This  compofition  fhould 
be  fpoken  in  fuch  a  way,  that  the  verfe  fhould  be 
marked  not  only  by  the  accewts,  but  by  fome  little 
ftop  at  the  end  of  the  verfe,  but  much  fhorter^  and 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  paufes  which  the  fenfe  re- 
quires.   This  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice  difcrimination. 

*  Ilf^i  T9f  itturntof  rtv  Anfc^Thfvf,  cap. -^ St, 
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mt2in /peaking.  The  practice  of  ri^clttng 
the  orations  of  antient  authors  I  would 
recommend  particularly  to  thofe  who  would 
form  ihemfelves  to  be  public  fpeakers.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Wharton 
formed  his  fon,  the  Duke,  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
readied  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England, 
by  making  him  get  by  heart  whole  ora- 
tions of  D^mofthenes,  and  repeat  them 
with  all  the  graces  of  adlion  and  pronun- 
ciation. 

How  much  ftile  may  be  varied  by  tropes 

* 

and  figures,  I  have  explained  at  length  in 
the  preceding  volume.  And  I  fhall  only 
add  here*  that  in  this,  and  every  thing  clfe 
which  varies  and  embellifhcs  the  ftile,  a 
meafure  muft  be  obferved,  and  there  muft 
not  be  too  much  any  more  than  too  little. 
For,  in  that  confifts  the  to  TrpgTrov  or  what  is 
decent  and  becoming,  which  is  required 
in  every  art,  and  without  which  there 
•can  be  nothing  truly  beautiful  in  any 
art*.     Yet  it  is  not  comprehended  in  a- 


*  See  what  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  the  T»  ^(iTdv,  in  his  admirable  treatife  «•!/>*  r^f  Jn- 
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ny  art  or  fcience,  nor  can  it,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  be  fo  comprehended, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Halicar- 
naffian,'  tho^  Gorgias,  as  he  tfells  us,  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  it  to  an  art  *.  Be- 
fore I  come  to  fpeak  of  it,  I  will  beftow  a 
chapter  more  upon  fomie  things  relating 
to  the  Greek  compofition,  which  were  re- 
duced to  an  aft  amo^  them. 


vcrn^os  rev  Anf^vvhfcvfy  tap.  48.  whfere  he  iays,  that  if 
what  is  becoming  and  fuitable  to  the  fubjeft  is  not  ftu- 
died,  tio  other  beauty  in  the  diftion  will  be  of  any  Va- 
lue.     And  in  this,  he  fays,  as  Well  as  in  other  virtues 
of  an  orator,  Demofthenes  was  moft  eminent. 

.  *  ITiji  o-ortfitf-iiFj  990fuirmf^  cap.  I2. 
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CHAP.      V. 


The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compojltion  perceived 
even  by  the  people. — Of  the  difference  be^ 
tnvixt  a  learned  and  an  unlearned  judge^ 

in  the  matter,  of  oratory  and  of  popular 
ivritin^.^^-^The  art  of  compofttion  beji 
learned  from  Dionyftus  the  Halicamaf^ 
fan ; — he  divides  the  art  into  two  bran- 
ches^ the  choice  of  the  ivords^  and  the 
joining  them  properly  together. — This 
laf^  the  moji  difficult  of  the  tivo. — Tijuo 
things  required  to  make  fine  compofition^ 
that  it  fhould  be  pieajant^  and  that  it 
Jhould  be  beautiful. — Thefe  mufi  depend 
upon  the  elements  offpeech  properly  joined 
together. — Oj  the  letters^  thefyllables^ 
and  the  ivoi  ds  in  Greek. — Of  the  changes 
vohich  their  orators  made  upon  their 
'words,  —  The  compofttion  of  vuords  into  , 
periods^  of  great  variety  and  beauty.^^ 
Four  things'^  required  to  make  fine  compo-- 
fition^    melody,   rhythm,    variety,   and 
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nvhat  is  fuitahle  or  proper  to  the  fubjeSi. 
— Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language. 
''-'Different  tones  upon  different  nvords 
in  othhr  languages  as  ivell  as  the  Greeks 
hut  not  regulated  by  art.  —  Of  the  rhythm 
in  Greek. — Shoivn  that  there  is  a  rhythm 
in  the  profe  as  ivell  as  the  njerfe.—A 

difference  of  rhythms  fuited  to  diffe^ 
rent  fiilcs  in  profe.  r- Of  the  difference  be^ 
t*wixt  the  rhythm  of^erfe  and  of  profe. — 
l^he  mind  much  affeBed  by  rhythm .  as 
ivell  as  by  other  kinds  ^  of  motion. — 'The 
greateji  excellence  of  pr<fe  is  to  refemble 
uerfcy  and  of  Dcrfe  to  refemble  profe  — 
This  explained. — Profe  refembles  verfe  ' 
by  rhythm^ — -but  it  muji  not  be  the,  rhythm 
of  Dcrfe, — Examples  given  in  the  Greek 
Lyric  poetry^  of  rhythms  that  do  not  ap^ 
pear  to  be  regular  or  meafured^'^^Exam-^ 
pies  of  fuch  rhythms  in  Demoflhenes.-^ 
That  there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profe^  at^ 
tejled  by  Ariflotle  as  ivell  as  by  the  Hali^ 
carnaffian.'-Of  poetry  in  Englifh  in  ivhich 
the  uerfe  is  concealed. — Of  profe  in  Eng^ 
lifh  refembling  verfe. — Houo  verfe  is 
made  to  refemble  profe. — Examples  of 
this  from  Homer  and  from  Milton, — Of 
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variety  in  theproftjiile. — T'hat  ahfolute^ 
ly  necejfary  to  make  it  plea/ant. — There 
mufi  he  a  'variety  not,  only  in  the  ivords^ 
hut  of  the  rhythms  and  the  melody, — 
Little  variety  at  prefent  in  our  Englijh 
pr of e."^ Milton  imitates  the  antients  in 
this  as  in  other  things. — Opinions  qfcer^ 
tain  critics  in  the  days  of  the  Halicar^ 
nafftany  that  Demoflhenes  did  not  labour 
.  his  nvords  fo  much  as  the  HalicarnaJJian 
fuppofes. — ^nfiver  to  this  obje^iion. — 
The  writing  of  numerous  profe,  tho"  dif* 
Jicult  at  firfly  becomes  eajy  by  pra^ice.-'— 
"Examples  of  this  from  other  art s.-^— The 
art  of  fine  fpeaking  and  ^writing  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts  \ — requires 
greater  labour  to  ex  cell  in  it. — A  great 
memory  neceffarily  required  in  an  anti- 
ent  orator. — An  art  of  memory  among 
them^  unknoivn  in  modern  times. — The 
nature  of  this  art. — If  the  moderns  excell 
or  equal  the  antients  in  oratory ^  it  mufi 
he  by  fuperiority  of  genius. '^Commenda^ 
tion  of  the  HalicarnaJJian  s  "writings. 
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THAT  there  is  a  wonderful  beauty  in 
the  Greek  compofition,  not  only. in 
verfe  but  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  their 
orations,  every  man,  who  underftands  their 
language,  and  has  any  natural  tafteorfenfe 
of  what  is  beautiful,   muft  acknowledge ; 
for  not  only  can  thfe  people  judge  of  an 
oration  whpn  it  is  fpoken,   and  can  deter- 
mine  very  juftly  upon  the   merit  of  diffe- 
rent orators  whom  they  |iear,  but  they  can 
judge  ajfo  of  an  oration  when  they  read  it. 
And  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that, 
in  the  matter  of  oratory,  there  is  no   dif- 
ference  between    the    judgment    of   the 
learned  and  of  the  unlearned  ;  for  oratory, 
and  fpeaking  or  writing  upon  any  fubje£t 
belonging  to  common  life,  is  a  popular  ait^ 
which  being  addrefled  to  the  people,  muft 
pleafe  them,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  good 
of  the  kind.    And  tho',  as  the  fame  author 
obferves,  the  people  may  approve  of  a  ve- 
ry  forry  orator,  not  having  heard  a  better, 
yet  when  they  have   an   opportunity  of 
hearing  a  better,  and  fo  making  the  com- 
Vol.  IV.  I  i 
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pa];iron,  they  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  bed  *. 


Is  there  then  no  difference,  it  will  be 
faid,  betwixt  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  in  this  matter  ?  Mj  an- 
fwer  is,  that  there  is  a  very  great ;  for  the 
people,  tho'  they  be  pleafed,  and  fightly 
pleafed,  cannot  give  any  rational  account 
why  they  are  fo :  Whereas^  the  learned 
judge  can  inform  them  by  what  (kill,  and 
what  arts,  the  orator  is  able  to  pleafe  them 
fo  much  f.  In  (hort,  he  underftands  the 
art,  while  the/  only  perceive  the  efiei^s  of 
it. 

In  what  this  art  confifts,  no  author  that 
I  know,  has  explained  fo  well  as  the  au- 
thor I  have  fo  often  quoted,  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  in  two  treatifes  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  one  of  them  upon  the  fub- 
jedi  Of  the  compofition  ofivords^  and  which 
we  have  entire  j  the  other  upon  the  ftile 

*  Qcero  De  Claris  Oratoriius,  cap.  52.  and  53. 
f  Cicero^  ibidem,  cap.  54^  * 
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of  Demofthenes ;  but  this  is  a  good  deal 
mutilated  and  imperfed:  in  many  places. 
In  the  treatife  on  compofition,  he  begins, 
'after  the  manner  of  the  antients  when  . 
they  treat  of  any  art  or  fcience,  with  the 
firft  principles  of  the  art,  and  examines  the 
nature  of  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  I 
mean  the  letters ;  then  he  proceedp  to  fyl- 
lables,  from  fyllables  to  words,  and  from 
words^  to  fentences  and  periods.  And  in- 
deed it  is  evident,  that  the  pleafure  of  the 
ear;  about  which  he  only  inquires  in  this 
treatife,  muft  depend  upon  all  thefe. 

,  The  fpeaking  or  writing  art  confifts,  he 
fays,  of  two  things,  the  choice  of  the 
words,  and  the  compofition ;  ofth^fe,  the 
compofition  is  by  far  the  moft  difficult;  and 
tho'  it  be  laft  in  pradice,  he  fays,  it  is  fil-ft 
in  dignity  and  excellence :  This  he  proves, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  arts,  fuch  as 
architediure,  where  the  preparing  and  po- 
lifjiing  the  ftones  is  not  near  fo  great  an 
art  as  the  putting  them  together  in  the 
building,  and  alfo  by  examples  from  au- 
thors, and  particularly  from  Homer,  who  of 
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the  raoft  common  words,  h^s,  by  the  art  of 
compofit?on,  made  mod  beautiful  poetry  * 

I 

« 

To  make  compofition  fine',  he  requires 
two  things,  /fy?,  1  hat  it  fliould  be  plea- 
fant  or  fweet:  And,  fecondly^  That  it  fhould 
be  beautiful  t,  underwhich  he  includes  the 
grave  and  the  dignified.  That  both  thefe 
things  rauft  d^fpend  uppn  the  five  things  I 
have  mentioned,  viz.  the  letters,  the  fylla- 
bles,  the  words,  the  femences,  and  the 
periods,  is  evident. 

As  to  the  Greek  letters,  I  have  already 
obferved,  thajt  the  Greek  language  has  in 
it  all  the  elemental  founds,  which  the  hu- 
man mouth,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  s^ble  to 
utter.  And,  in  this  refped,  it  is  different 
from  many  other  languages  I  have  taken 
occafion  to  mention.  1  have  alfo  obferved, 
that  it  conipounds  fome  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  making  diphthongs  both  proper 
and  improper ;  And  the  Halicaraafliau,  in 

*  Ibid.  cap.  2.  and  3. 

f  The  TO  niv  and  the  t«  »«A«y,  as  he  exprefles  it,  I- 
bid.  cap.  10. 
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what  he  writes  upon  the  fubjefl:  of  the  let- 
ters, obferves,  that  they  compound  alfd 
confonants,  making  what  they  call  double 
confonants,  of  which  they  have  three  mark- 
ed by  the  charadters  -\^  ^,  §,  all  compoun- 
ded of  the  a  for  one  of  the  founds,  the  firft 
of  X  and  5;  the  fecond  of  %  and  $;  and 
the  third  of  $  and  tT ;  the  cr  being  firft 
in  the  laft  of  them,  according  to  the  ac- 
count the  Halicarnaffian  gives  of  its  com- 
pofition  *,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  MSS, 
or  printed  editions :  So  that  we  ought  to 
fay,  not  Uofjiilao)^  as  it  is  ufuaily  pronoun- 
ced, byt  Nojt^iflrcTft)  f. 

As  to  fyllables,  I  have  likewlfe  obferved, 
that  the  Greek  fyllables  are  almoft  all  com- 
poled  of  letters  that  join  eafily  together, 
to  make  one  found ;  and  that  they  have 
no  fyllables  compounded  of  many  confo- 
nants, fome  of  them  mute,  fome  of  them 
liquid,  fome  of  them  afpirated,  and  fome 

*  Ibid.  cap.  14. 

f  That  this  is  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  there 
is  no  error  in  the  MSS.  or  printed  editions,  I  thiok 
Lambert  Bos,  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  p.  36.  has  very 
clearly  proved. 
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of  them  not  afpirated ;  fuch  sis  the  word 
firength  in  Englifli,  in  which  there  are  no 
Icfs  than  fix  confonants,  and  the  laft  of 
them  afpirated,  of  which  termination  there 
18  no  example  in  Kareek. 

Of  fyllables  are  compofed  words^  which 
by  flexion  undergo  wonderful  changes,  as 
I  have  fhown,  in  the  feveral  genders,  ca- 
fes, tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

The  next  compofition  is  of  words  into 
fliort  fentences,  or  KaoAol,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Halicarnaflian :  And  here  he  ob- 
ferves  an  art  of  compofition  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Greek  language ;  for,  fays 
he,  in  order  to  make  the  compofition  in 
thefe  fcntences  pleafant,  we  muft  not  on- 
ly chufe  words  that  fitly  join  together,  and 
give  thofe  words  fuch  a  form  by  flexion, 
as  fuits  befl:  the  place  they  are  in ;  but  if 
even  with  that,  they  do  not  make  a  plea- 
fant found,  we  mufl:  alter  them  by  what 
he  calls  jxeTacrxguw,  that  is  by  adding,  ta- 
king away,  or  altering  letters.*  Examples 
of  this  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that 
is  learned  in,  the  Greek  language  j  and  the 


♦ 
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«  ■  I 

Halicarnaffian   furni(hes    two   from   De- 
mofthenes  *•       ** 

V 

The  next  and  laft  compofition,  and  which 
crowns  the  whole  work,  is  of  the  fenten- 
ces  into  periods,  which,  as  it  is  the  greateft 
compofition  of  all,  there  is  in  it  the  great- 
eft  variety^  and  coufequcntly  the  greateft 
beauty.  • 

All  thefe  things  being  attended  to,  one 
ihould  think  the  compofition  would  be 
complete.  Antient  art,  however,  did  not 
flop  here,  but  required  four  things  more, 
to  make  the  compofition  pleafant  Or  beau* 
tiful,  or  both  j  thp  firft  is  melody,  the  fe- 
cond  rhythm,  the  third  variety,  and  the 


♦  One  o£  them  is  where  Dcmofthenes  inftead  of 

fiiying  Uf  r§vr0V  r99  aym*  fayS,  m  t«vt«vi  r§v  mymvx^  in 

t)ie  beginning  of  the  famous  oration^r^  Corona  \  again^ 
he  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  the  oration  againft  Arii^ 
tocrates,  m«t'  i^/ie^  ^^^^^^9  fM^tiftimi  Unx  Jxwy,  where  we 
obferve  an  apocope  of  the  vowek  i  and  «.  And  he  ob- 
ferves  alfo,  the  leaving  out  or  adding  the  letter  »  in 
th6  firft  aorifts,  fuch  as  ty^ttri^t ;  and  he  mentions  alib 

their  ufing^  n^m^vfuat  in  place  of  »f  «4(il«r«^«i^  ibid, 
cap.  6% 
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fourth,  which  he  fays  ought  to  accompa- 
ny thefe  three,  is,  what   is  becoraing  and 
fuitable  to  the  fubjecS,  or  the  to  Tfe-tov  in  . 
one  word  *. 

What  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language 
is,  I  have  explained  at  pretty  great  length 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  and- 
have  mentioned  it  in  feveral  paflages  .of 
this  volume.  I  flxall  only  add  here^  that, 
but  for  the  Halicarnaffian,  we  fhould  have 
known  no  more  of  the  fcience  of  it,  than 
,we  do  of  the  practice,  and  fliould  have  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  no  more  art  in  the 
Greek  accents,  than  in  the  Chinefe,  or 
thofe  of  fome  barbarous  nations,  or  even 
our  own,  which  we  know  are  various,  as 
I  have  obferved,  and  different  upon  diffe- 
rept  words  and  fyllables,  but  we  cannot 
reduce  them  to  any  rule.  There  are,  how- 
ever, feveral,  who  wijl  not  believe,  even  up- 
on the  credit  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  that 
ever  any  language  was  fpoken  as  he  fays 
the  Greek  was  fpoken.  But,  in  the  firft 
place,  I  think)  no  man  who  has  learned 


<'««  . . 


*  Ibid.  cap.  zi. 
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but  the  elements  of  mufic,  can  deny,  that 
it  is  pofiible  to  Aide  up  and  down  a  fifth 
*  upon  the  fame  word,  or  even  upon  the 
fame  fyllable  of  a  word,  if  it  be  a  long  fyU 
lable.    The  Chinefe,  who  pronounce  the 
fame  moQofyllaUes  with  fo  many  different 
tones,  fpeak  with  as  much  6afe  as  other 
*men,  tho^  their  tones  are  not  regulated 
with  any  art,  as  far  as  I  kndw.     And, 
2dfy^  I  think  it  can  as  little  be  denied, 
that  a  variety  of  tones,  conducted  by  art 
and  rule,  would  make  an  agreeable  melo- 
dy.   And,  iq^fyj  I  think  it  is  probable  in 
the  higheft  degree,  fetting  afidc  the  autho- 
rity of  the  antient  authors,  that  a  people 
fo  muficAl  as  the  Greeks  would  join  mu'- 
'  fie  to  their  language,  and  make   an  art 
of  it  as  much  as  of  mufic,  vocal  or  in^ 
ilrumental ;  from  which,  as  the  Halicar- 
liafiian  tells  us,  the  melody  of  this  lan- 
guage differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind 
or  quality  *.   But  fuch  arguments,  Iknow, 
will  be  loft  upon  thofe  who  only  learn  the 
antienjt  languages,  but  who  do  not  make 
Vol.  IV.  K  k 


*  T«  ^trf  tftf  Tf  wiff'tbldi  cap.  1I4 
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^biat  I  think  the  proper  ufe  of  thetn,  which 
18  to  live  in  the  antient  worlds  and  there 
IQ  ftudy  the  men  and  ihe  manners,  the 
arts  and  the  fctences.  Unlefs  we  do  fot  it 
is  very  natural  to  believe  that  men  are  a^d 
always  have  been  the  fame,  in  all  ages  and 
nations }  and  that  the  antient  languages, 
tho'  different  from  the  modern,  as  we  fee 
one  modern  language  is  from  another,  ate 
no  better  rn  any  relped. 

This  notion,  of  men  and  their  arts  ha* 
ving  been  always  the  fame  m  all  ages  and 
nations,  would  difpofe  fuch  critics  to  be-> 
lieve,  that  all  that  we  read  in  the  Hajicar- 
nafiian,  in  Ari(lotle,  and  in  Cicero,  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  antient  profe,  was  n^re  ima- 
gination :  But  they  have  at  kaft  the  idea 
of  the  rhythm  of  long  and  {hort  fyllables ; 
tho*  we  have  not  the  pradice  of  it,  even 
in  reading  the  antient  verfe*.  None  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  however,  vrill  be  fo  bold  as  to 
deny  that  the  antient  verfe  was  formed  by 
this  rhythm,  4nd  not  by  accent,  fuch  as 
that  with  which  we  read  it.    And,  as  their 

•  Vol.  n.  bo(^  u.c9f.6. 
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profe  was  compnfed  in  the  fame  language 
as  their  verfe,  it  is  tmpoflible  to  deny,  thai 
their  ears  mud  have  perceived  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  fyJIable^*  in  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other :  And  if  fo^  I  think  it  is  alfo  im« 
poffible  to  deny,  but  that  they  mud  have 
judged  the  rhythms  in  one  profe  compofi*. 
tkm^  to  be  more  agreeable  than  in  another^ 

The  only  queftion  therefore  is,  whether 
this  rhythm  of  profe  can  be  i  educed  to  an 
a«4,  as  vfrell  as  the  rhythtn-of  verfe  ?  Now^ 
this  is  dode  both  by  Ariilotle  and  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian,  and  particularly  by  the  Hall-, 
carnaffian,  who  h^  told  us  the  feet  th^C. 
are  proper  for  the  grave  and  dignified  c^cnr 
pofition,  or  for  fuch  as  is  rather  pleafant 
and  fweeit  than  grave  *•  And  he  has  iU 
luftrated  hlb  dodrine  by  Examples  from 
the  beft  prolle  writers,  whofe  compofitions 
he  has  (canned,  and  meafured  by  feet,  as 
carefully  a^  we  do  Greek  or  Latin  verfe; 
and  ihown  that  the  feet  they  ufe  are  v^i^ry 
wcH  fuited  to  that  colour  of  ftile  in  which 
they  write ;  and,  to  illuftrate  this,  matter 

* 

*  Ibi4.  cap.  17.  and  2Z.  23. 
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farther,  he  has  contrafted  the  rhythms  of 
thofe  good  writers,  with  thelrhythms  of  a 
very  bad  writer,  of  his  own  time  as  it  ap- 
pears, one  Hegefius  *  j   for,  as  he  tells  us. 
in  another  place,  the  art  of  that  numerous 
compodtion  began  to  be  loft  about  his  time. 
And  he  (hows  us,  that  proper  rhythms  not 
only  give  a  beautiful  colour  to  the  ftile, 
'  but  are  imitative  .and  expreflive,  particu- 
larly of  motion,  of  which  hfe  gives  a  fine 
example,  from  the  defcription  of  Syfiphus 
and  his  ftone  in  Hoteer  '\.     If  any  body 
be  not  convinced  of  the  tStOi  of  rhythm 
in  profe,  by  what  AHftotle  and  the  Hali* 
c^rnaffian  have  faid,  I  refer  him  to  Cicero 
in  his  book  entitled  Oratory  where,  in  the 
paffage  I  have  quoted  from  him  above,  he 
fpeaks  of  all  compofition  without  numbers 
as  loofe  and  diiiblute,  and  no  better  than 
the  language  of  vulgar  men.     He  there 
examines  the  matter  moft  accurately,  and 
inquires,^/:^,  Whether  there  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  rhythm  in  profe,  which  he  determines 

*  Ibid.  cap.  1 8. 
f  Cap*  2Q. 


\        f 


I       I 


v^ry  ckarly  in  the  dL^rw^t\v€ :  An4,  (Jrfi^ff 
Whether  the  feet,  which  ^pnftitute  that 
rhythm^  are  sot  the  fame  with  the  feet  that: 
make  verfe.  And  he  ifaya  they  are,  *nd" 
fhows  what  poetical  fe^  arg  prppe?  fpF^tU^- 
rhythm  of  profe*.  And,  in  the  fameplace, 
he  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  this,  art  of  mi* 
mcrpus  fM:qfe,  which,  bdng  the  qompletio^ 
cif  the  :orat0nal  ftilei  vaB  not;  4ifp9^t64! 
till  later  times  t-  /  -' . 


■■  ^ 


But  bow  ar«  we  tP  4lfti?»fV^ihtb«  rhythm 
of  verfcfrom  that  of  pr^fe?.  And.'the  Halk 
oarnaifljio  teUs  us,  th^t  ^  ip  ^yihi^j^iiim^ 
of  verf(p  ^ng  a^^^ly  m^^iva^e^,  an4  the 
fJ^me  rhythms  retiirning  .^igain  at  cer^t^a 
interval^:  Whereas th« .yhythm  of  pn:ofe  jj; 
not  reftri^?4  *°  ^^J  ceartaia  meaiure;  .par, 
does  it  return  j^t  qer^jn  intervals,  but  is 
diffufed  thro*  the  whole  coinpQfition,and  uied, 
by  the  writer  or  fpeaker  in  fu9h  a  niamji^ 
as,  he  thinks,  moft  agrecabje  to  the  fnbjea; 
he  treats.    And  he  compares  the  mixture 

r 

•  Cap.  56.  and  57. 

t  Ibid.  cap.  ;j2.  ^ 
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of  the  different  rhythms  in  the  fame  com- 
pofition,  to  the  mixture  of  colours  in  a 
j^iSibte,  which  is  very  different,  according 
to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  the  painter,  or 
the  fubjed  of  the  pidure  *.     , 


That  thofe  rhythms  of  the  antient  profe, 
afs  well  as  of  the  antient  verfe,  muft  have 
had  a  wonderful  effeA  upon  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  I  cannot  doubt.  And  1  believe 
what  the  HalicarnafCan  fays,  that  there  is 
nothing^  of  fuch  power  to  pleafe  the  ears, 
or  affedk  the  mind  f :  For,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  etft  where,  it  ik  Irjr  motion,  more  than  by 
any  thing^  elfe,  that  paflions  and  fentiments 
are  expreffed ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  in 
that  way  the /d/r/d«wW  art  moves  us  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  art.  bfow^  rhythm 
isnbthing  but  various  modifications  of  the 
motioti  of  the  voice.  In  fliort,  it  isjuft 
what  Time  in  mufic  is ;  and  what  the  ef* 
fcftofthatls,  every  mufician  knows^ 

•  Cap.  21. 

f  Iligi  rifj  h$UT4^fir§9  /knfi»r$m9t^  cap.  .30. 
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I  think  it  is  a  fine  obfervation  of  the  Ha<» 
licarnafiiaa,  that/ with  refped  to' the  com* 
pofition,  (for  he  fpekks  only  of  that  part 
€)f  ftlle,  not  of  the  choice  of  words),  the 
greateft  beauty  of  profc  is  to  be  like  verfe, 
and  of  verfe  to  be  like  profe*.  This  re- 
quires fome  explanation,  and  accordingly 
he  gives  it  f.  As  to  profe  refembling  verfe, 
he  tells  us,  that  verfe  has  a  certain  regular  ' 
mcafure  returning  at  certain  intervals,  at 
the  diftance  of  one. verfe,  as  in  the  he-  - 
roic  poetry,  or  of  fcveral,  as  in  (Irophes 
and  antiftrophes  in  the  lyrick  poetry;  and 
it  confifts  of  certain  feet  arranged  in  a  cei^- 
tain  order :  Whereas  profe  has  no  regular 
return  of  the  fame  rhythms,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  certain  feet  in  a  certain  order,  but 
mixes  them  together  as  the  writer  thinks 
proper ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
good  profe  is  5upu6jxo$,  or  eujuterpo^,  not  ep-^ 

p/V^>  ^^  ff^f^^P^i  ^^  verfe  is;  and  again, 
with  refpedt  to  the  accents  and  tones,  it  is 
eujxgAits  not  ifjifiePims^  as  mufic  is.    Thefc. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  20.  in  fine* 
t  Cap.  2j. 


>«  -    *-  ..*^-  ♦ 
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terms  t  Cannot  render  in  Eftglidii  becaufe 
as  we  hare  not  the  thing,  we  have  not  the 
wotds  foi:  it ;  tut  after  what  I  have  faid, 
I  am  fare  the  Greek  fcholar  will  undef- 
ftand  them ;  or  if  1  have  not  fufficiently  cx^ 
plained  the  matter,  let  him  have  recourfc 
to  the  Halicarnafiian  himfelf,  who  has  ex- 
plained them  much  more  copioufly  and  e- 
legantly  than  I  am  capable  of  doing ;  and 
he  has  taken  the  more  pains  to  do  it,  that^ 
as  it  appears  from  what  he  fays,  it  was  a 
my  ftery  to  the  critics  of  his  time ;  therefore 
he  invites  thofe  only,  to  hear  Si$  ^e/jus  &m^ 
6upcL9  ^irAea^e  jSejSvAofS,  the  form  of  words 
they  ufed  in  the  myfteries. 

What  makes  the  matter  very  clear  to  my 
ikpprehenfion,  is  the  example  he  gives  of 
certain  ipeciefes  bfthf  Greek  lyrick  poetry 
whereof  the  periods  or  ftrophes  as  they  were 
called,  were  (b  long,  and  fo  much  varied  in 
the  compofition,  that  the  regular  return  of 
the  meafnre  was  forgot*;  and  inthedilhy- 
rambic  poetry,  he  tells  us,  they  mixed 
the  different  melodies  of  the  diatonick,  the 


♦  Cap.  26. 
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chromatic,,  and  the  en-harmonic  *,  and  the 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  modes  f. 
So  thut  the  mufic  Was  as  much  varied  as  the 
poetry;  and  the  rhythms  of  the  poetry 
•were  fuch,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  be, 
like  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  ^up6fco$ 
not  ^pv^[A,o$. 

The  examples  of  fuch  numerous  com- 
pofition  in  profe  he  takes  chiefly  from 
Demofthenes ;  and  particularly  from  two 
orations  of  his,  the  one  the  famous  ora- 
tion for  Ctefiphorij  and  the  other  againft 
Ariftocrates  J,  where  he  is  at  pains  to 
fhow,  that  the  rhythms  in  thofe  orations 
were  not  accidental,  but  ftudied :  And  he 
compares  them  to  fundry  pieces  of  poetry, 
where  there  are  the  fame  rhythms,  only 
Demofthenes  has  added  perhaps  or  taken 
away  afoot, that  it  might  ftill  continue  profe. 

Vol  IV,  L  1 


*  Cap,  19. 
t  IbicL 

%  Ibid.  cap.  25. 
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I  muft  confefsjthat  my  ear  is  not  fo  learned, 
nor  I  belreve  is  any  modern  ear,  as  to  per-^r 
ceive  thofc  rhythms.  But  that  is  no  reafon, 
why  we  (hpuld  disbelieve  what  fo  great  a 
critic  as  the  Halicarnaflian,  and  himfelf 
too  fo  fine  a  writer,  fays  of  them.  Or  if 
we  ihculd  not  give  credit  to  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  I  think  it  is  imppffible  we  can  re- 
je£k  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  tells 
us,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  does,  that  the  flile 
of  oratory  muft  have  rhythms,  tho'  at  the 
fanie  time,  it  muft  not  be  metre  or  mea- 
fured  rhythm  :  And  he  mentions  the  me- 
trical feet  that  he  thinks  proper  for  ora- 
tory^. 

But  tho'  we  canftot  perceive  the  rhythms 
of  Demofthenes,  t  here  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
of  art  in  his  ftile,  but  more  concealed  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  I  know,  fo  muchjis  not 
to  be  difcovered,  except  by  a  learned  read- 
er, who  has  formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  beft  antient  authors,  and  knows 
the  art,  by  which,  of  common  words,  fuchi. 
as  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  an  uncommon 

^  Rht&rica^  lib.  3.  cap.  S* 
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ftile  may  be  formed.  But  of  the  ftife  of 
Demofthenes,  which  the  Halicarnaffian, 
I  think,  with  great  juftice,  confiders  as  the 
moft  perfed:  ftile  of  oratory,  I  fhall  fay 
a  gr^at  deal  more  in  the  fequel. 

What  the  Halicarnaffian  fays,  of  num- 
bers being  concealed  even  in  poetry,  may 
be  illuttrated  from  fome  Eilglifh  poetry, 
we  have,  fuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  VAl" 
legro  and  //  Fenferofo  of  Milton,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Dryden's  ode  to  St 'Cecilia, 
where  the  rhymes  are  fometimcs  at  fuch  a  di- 
fiance  from  one  another,  that  the  ear  hard- 
ly perceives  them,  nor  difcovers  that  fbme 
of  the  lines  do  not  rhyme  at  all  \vith  any 
other ;  and  when,  befides  that,  the  verfes 
are  of  fuch  unequal  length,  l^nd  differing 
alfo  fo  much  in  meafure,  fome  of  them  be- 
ing iambics^  others  trochaicsy  others  ana^ 
pefis^  I  think  they  may  be  accounted  ra- 
ther meafured^  profe  than  poetry,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  pleafant  to  my  ear 

than  any  regular  verfification  w^e  have. 

,  \ 

What  in  our  profe  comes  the  neareft  to 
the  loofe  numbers,  which  the  Halicarnaf- 


V. 
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fian  requires  in  fine  profe,  is  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles  in  Lord  Shaftefbury's  dialogue, 
entitled  the  Moralijis ;  only  the  nutnbers 
are  not  concealed  as  the  Hajicarnaflian 
would  have  them  to  be,  but  are  too  appa- 
rent, and  therefore  make  the  compofition 
to  be  like  poetry.  There  is  fome  meafured 
profe  of  the  fame  kind,  written  by  his 
kinfman  the  late  Mr  Harris,  and  fubjoined 
to  his  dialogue  upon  art.  The  numbers  in 
it  are  better  concealed,  but  the  words  are 
not  fo  fplendid ;  nor  is  there  fo  much  of 
good  compofition  in  periods,  but  the  fenfe 
and  matter  are  very  good. — And  fo  much 
ihe  refemblance  of  profe  to  verfe. 

As  to  the  making  verfe  like  profe,  this 
is  done  by  compofing  poetry,  as  we  do  profe, 
in  periods,  and  making  the  periods  and 
their  feveral  members  cut  the  verfe,  and 
run  into  different  verfes.  Of  this  he  gives 
fome  beautiful  examples  from  Homer  *,  the 
greateft  author,  according  to  his  judgment, 
that  ever  wrote,  and  the  mod  pcrfeft  mb- 


♦  Chap.  25. 
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del  of  every  beauty  of  ftUe,  either  in  the 
words  or  compofition  *•  Of  this  Milton's 
blank  yerfe  in  the  Paradife  Lqfi  is  as  good 
an  example  as  we  could  iiave ;  for  we  have 
there  periods  often  of  ten  or  twelve  lineg, 
and  one  I  have  observed  in  Satan's  firft 
ipeech  to  Beelzebub,  in  the  firft  |>ook,  of 
no  lefs  than  twenty^onc  lines,  ^divided 
among  the  feveral  verfes ;  which  has  a 
fine  effe£l,  giving  to  verfe  all  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  pxoit  compofition  f.  How 
different,  in  this  refpe£t,  the  blank  verfe  of 
Shakefpeare  is  from  Milton's,  every  reader 
of  tafle  and  judgment  miiQ:  obferve. 

The  third  thing  required  to  make  a  fine 
flile  is  variety,  without  which,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  faid,  there  is  no  beauty  in 
language  any  more  than  in  flile,  nor  in^ 
deed  in  any  work  of  art.  For,  as  the  Ha- 
Ucarnaflian  has  obferved,  variety  is  by  na- 

♦  Chap.  24. 

/ 
t 

f  See  what  I  have  further  faid  on  this  fubjeft.  Vol. 
II.  p.  396. 
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ture  fo  agreeable  to  us^  that  nothing  plea-^ 
fes  us  without  it ;  fo  that  even  the  fined 
and  mod  pleafant  things  do  not  pleafe  us 
if  long  continued  without  variation*;  and 
he  requires,  that  there  fhould  not  only  be 
a  change  of  words  of  different  kinds,  fome 
long  and  fome  fhort^  and  with  different 

fle£lions;  and  fometimes  compofed  into 
periods  of  different  members  of  various 
lengths,  and  fometimes  in  ihort  fentences 
without  periods,  with  a  variety  too  of 
xhy thms ;  but  even  the  tones,  he  requires, 
ihould  be  varied,  fo  that  words  of  the  fame 
tone  ihould  not  be  put  together  f. 

How  much  variety  is  wanted  both  in 
our  vcrie  and  profe  at  prefent,  we  may 
judge  by  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Milton,  who  in   this,  as  well   as   every 


••Cap.  ip.  and  cap.  12.  where  he  fays,  Mfr»i8«A« 
wttfr$c  %fy$v  xt^*  ^'i^^*  Homer  has  faid  long  before 
him, 

f  Chap.  X2«and  ip. 
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thing  elfe,  has  imitated  the  anttcnt  com* 
polition  as  far  as  the  ftinted  genius  of 
his  language  would  pertnit  him.  How 
agreeably  he  has  varied  hi^  verfc  by^  com* 
polition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
confifting  too  of  members  different  both 
in  length  and  numljer,  I  have  jdft  now 
obferved  j  and  as  to  his  profe,  I  have  gi- 
ven, in  the  third  Volume  of  this  work  % 
an  example  of  his  fkill  in  compofing  rheto- 
rical periods.  As  to  his  plain  ftile,  didadtie 
or  narrative,  he  periodifcs  it  alfo,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different.  Of  this  plain  ftile 
you  have  a  very  good  example  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Paradife  Ldfi^  which,  tho'  it  be 
not  fo  much  varied  in  the  compofltion  as 
his  rhetorical  ftile,  (nor  indeed  ought  it 
to  be  fo),  has  nothing  of  that  tedious  uni- 
formity, which  is  to  be  obferved  in .  our 
prefent  writings. 

I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubjed^  that, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  to  make  a 
fine  period,  there  muft  not  only  be  vari- 
pty  in  the  compofltion  but  in  the  matter ; 

♦  yd.  ill,  p.  51. 
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becaufe  it  gives  occafion  to  vary  properly 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  the  greateft 
beauty  of  pronunciation,  either  in  fpeaking 
©r  reading.  :  The  players  often  do  this  af^ 
fixedly,  and  merely  to  avoid  a  monotony* 
Thi$,  I  think,  is  more  difagreeable,  than  e- 
vena  monotony,  if  the  fenfe  require  it  fhould 
be  fo  fpokeh*  But  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
it  is  a  fault  in  the  compofition,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  preface  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, where  there  is  variety  enough  in  the 
matter,  as  welt  as  in  the  ftrudure  of  the 
words,  to  make  n  variation  of  voi(%,  both 
|5roper  and  necefiary  for  making  the  fenfe 
wen  underftood.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
compofition  of  this  preface,  with  the  pre- 
*fcnt  Englifh  and  French  compofitions,  (I 
name  them  together,  becaufe  1  am  afraid 
they  are  too  like  one  another),  and  if  he 
has  any  tafte  or  judgment,  he  will  per- 
ceive the  diflference  more  clearly  than  any 
words  can  explain  it.  As  to  Milton^s  La- 
tin, there  is  as  much  variety  in  it  as  in  a- 
ny  Roman  writer^  In  this  beauty  of  fWe, 
more  if  poflible  than  in  any  other,  Demof- 
thenes  excels;  and  is  in  that  way  peculiar- 
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ly  diftiiiguifhed  from  Ifocrates  in  Greek, 
and  Cicero  in  Latin. 


I  fhould  now  fpeak  of  the  fourth  thing, 
which  the  Halicarnaffian  requires  to  make 
a  fine  ftile,  I  mean  decorum  dinA  fuitablenefs 
to  thefubje£l :  But  of  this  I  am  to  treat 
in  the  next  chapter ;  and  I  will  conclude 
this  with  fome  obfervations,  which  natu- 
rally arife  from  what  I  have  faid. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  tho'  it  be  evident 

from  what  I  have  faid,  that  we  cannot 

have  tones  and  rhythms,  fuch  as  adorned 

the  antient  languages,  yet  I  do  not  think 

it  impoffible  to  .vary  our  profe  compofi- 

tion  agreeably  by  our  accents.     Of  this  I 

.  have  given  a  hint  in  my  third  volume  *  of 

this  work.      Our  poetry   is  undoubtedly 

made  by  accents,  and  by  accents  only  and 

a  certain  number  of  fyllables  in  our  blank 

verfe.     Of  thefe  we  compofe  feet  of  diflfe- 

rent  kinds,  as  1  have  fhqwn  elfewhere  f, 

Vol.  IV.  M  m 


*  Page  49.  and  50^ 

f  Vol.  II.  p.  383,  and  followinj. 
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fuch  as  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapeflic. 
Now,  I  know  nothing  to  hinder  us  to  give 
to  our  profe  certain  numbers  by   a  proper 

mixture  of  thefe  feet,  not  rieturning  regu- 
larly in  a  certain  order,  as  in  our  poetry, 
but  fo  diffufed  thro'  the  ftile,  as  to  affeft 
the  ear  agreeably.     The  great  fault  I  find 
with   the   profe   of  that  kind,  which  has 
been  attempted  in  Englifh,  is  that  only  one 
of  thefe  feet  is  ufed,  namely  the  iambic, 
and  fometimes  fo  ufed  as  to  make  an    en- 
tire heroic  verfe,  fuch  as  we  find  in  Lord^ 
Shaftelbury's  rhapfody.     Now,   1    would 
have  the  other  two  feet  likewife  ufed  :  In 
this  way  Milton  has  diverfified  his   verfe, 
very  finely  I  think,  in   the   Comus  ;  and  I 
am  not  fure  but   our  profe  ftile  might  be 
agreeably  varied  in  the  fame  way,  without 
being  run  into  poetry.     Cicero  has   made 
the  fame  obfervation  with   refped:  to  the 
rhythms  of  antient  profe,  and  finds  fault 
with  Ariftotle  for  confining  that  rhythm  to 
one  foot,  viz.  the  paean ;  whereas  he  thinks, 
that  other  feet,  fuch  as  the  daSiyle  and  j- 
napeftj  may  be  admitted,  and  in  ihort  all 
feet,  but  fo  varied  and   blended'  together, 
that  the  compofition  may  appear  not  loofe 


\ 
• 
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or  diflblute,  yet  not  altogether  numerous 
or  poetical  *.  ,  The/e  obfervations  upon 
the  njimbers  of  our  Englifti  profe,  I  only 
throw  out  as  conjeftures,  of  which  perhaps 
fomething  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  more  leifure  than  I  to  fpeculate  upon 
fuch  fubjefts.  -  One  certain  way  of  varying ' 
not  only  our  ftile  in  profe,  but  likewife  in 
verfe,  I  have  already  fuggefted ;  I  mean  by 
compofition' in  periods  of  various  lengths, 
and  confining  of  members  differing  both  in 
length  and  number.  And  in  thefe  periods^ 
there  may  be  ufed  thofe  ornaments  of  which 
I  have  treated  at  fome  length  elfewhere  f, 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like,  contraries 
oppofed  to  contraries,  with  a  like  ftru£ture 
or  compofition  of  words,  and  claufules  or 
cadencies  of  the  fame  kmd.  Such  orna- 
ments our  language  admits;  and  thefe,  fays 
Cicero  J,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 
to  the  ftile.     But  they  muft  not  be  intern* 


*  Orator,  cap.  57.    ^ 

•j-  Vol.  III.  p.  85.  and  following. 


X  Orator,  cap.  ^5. 
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peratcly  or  immoderately  ufed,  otherwiic 
they  become  difgufting,  and  in  hiftory  or 
narrative  of  any  kind,  Aey  deftroy  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  reality. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Halicarnaflian 
tells  us,  that  there  were  thofe  in  his  time, 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  Demof- 
thenes  was  at  fo  much  pains,  and  bellowed 
fo  much  time  in  meafuring  fyllables,  and 
joining  words  fo  artificially  together  in 
periods,  or  members  of  periods,  and  in 
fhort,  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  them 
poflible.  This  they  thought  a  drudgery, 
that  no  man  of  fpirit  could  fubmit  to  *• 
And,  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  art 
of  compofition  being,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
the  greater  part  loft  in  his  time,  there  fliould 
be  critics  that  did  not  think  that  it  ever 
was  pradifed,  to  the  degree  of  perfedion 
mentioned  by  the  Halicarnaflian*  Neither 
am  I  much  furprifed,  that  modern  critics, 
who  have  not  made  an  accurate  ftudy  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language, 

*  De  Compofttiene^  cap.  25. 
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and  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  voice, 
fliould  doubt  whether  it  was  poffible,  that 
any  language  coul4;be  fpoken  with  fuch 
a  variety  of  rhythms  and  accents  as  he  de« 
fcribes :  Whereas,  the  critics  of  his  time, 
when  the  Greek  was  ftill  a  living  language, 
and  fpoken  with  all  that  variety,  could  not 
but  believe  that  it  was  poffibleto  compofe 
fuch  profe  as  he  has  defcribed,  though  they 
might  not  believe  that  ever  it  was  pra£ti- 
fed,  or  if  praftifed,  coul4  have  fuch  effeds 
as  he  afcribes  to  it. 

The  anfwer,  which  the  Halicarnaffian 
makes  to  this  objedion,  I  think,  is  a  good 
one.  He  fays,  that  at  the  time  Demof- 
thenes  tompofed  thofe  orations,  the  art 
of  writing  was  fo  much  ftudied  at  A- 
thens,  and  particularly  by  Plato  and  Ifo- 
cratcs,  that  their  compofitions  appeared  to 
be  polifhed  and  turned,  as  it  were  in  a 
turning  loom.  Ifocrates,  he  fays,  l>eftowed 
ten  years  at  leaft,  fome  fay  more;  upon  a 
fmgle  oration,  viz.  his  Panagyric.  And 
Plato  did  not  give  over  labouring  in  the 
arrangement  and  trimming  of  words,  when 
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he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  appeared 
from  his  pocket  book  when  he  died,  in 
which  the  firft  fentence  of  his  work  upon 
Polity  was  found  yarioufly  arranged.  As 
therefore  Demofthenes  laboured  fo  much, 
as  is  well  known  he  did,  to  excell  every 
body  in  the  oratorial  art,  he  thought  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  labour  the  words 
ais  well  as  the  matter,  and  to  make  his  o- 
rations  pleafe  the  ear  as  much  as  the  un- 
derftanding.  If,  fays  the  Halicarnaflian, 
fculptors  and  painters  beftow  fo  much 
time  and  pains  in, executing  every  the  leaft 
thing  belonging  to  their  art  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfedion,  how  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  Demofthenes  would  be  at  lefs 
pains,  working,  not  upon  corruptible  ma- 
terials fuch  as  they  wrought  upon j  but  up- 
on fuch  as  were  to  laft  for  ever,  and  to  ac- 
quire him  much  greater  glory  than  they 
could  afpire  to.  This  example,  from  thefe 
other  arts  he  mentions,  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  conviricing :  For  we  know,  from 
what  remains  of  the  antient  ftatues,  that 
befides  the*noble  ideas  exprefled  by  them, 

and  the  grace  and^  elegance  of  the  figures, 
there  is  an  exadiiefs,  and  what  we  would 
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call  a  minutenefs  in  the  execution,  that  is 
really  wonderful ;  for  the  marble  is-polifh- 
ed  in  the  higheft  degree ;  and  all  the  fi- 
news  and  mufcles  fo  finifhedi  that  nothing 
can  exceed  it. 

The  Halicarnaffian  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  however  operofe  and  difficult  fuch 
elaborate  compofitions  as  thofe  of  Demof- 
thenes  might  be  at  firft,  yet  by  affiduous 
practice,  they  would  be  performed  at  laft 
with  tolerable  eafe  ;  and  he  gives  an  ex- 
ample to  prove  this  from  another  art,  which 
I  think  very  appofite.  A  man,  f^ys  he, 
who  has  learned  and  pradifed  mufici  very 
much,  will  upon  the  firft  hearing  of  a  new 
pie9e,  be  able  with  very  little  trouble  to 
perform  it :  And  accordingly  now-ta-days, 
we  fee  that  a  girl,  who  has  praiaifed  the 
harpficord  much,  will  be  able  almoft  at 
fight  to  perform  a  new  piece,  and  will  play 
you  at  once  three  or  four  parts  of  a  tune, 
after  Ihe  has  ftudied  it  a  little,  with  fo 

much  eafe,  that  fhe  will  be  talking  to  you 
all  the  while. 
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At  the  fame  time  I  am  perfuaded  it  is 
true,  what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that 
fuch  orations  as  thofe  of  Demoilhenes, 
could  not  have  been  compofed  i^vithout 
great  labour,  greater  I  believe,  than  any 
work  of  painting,  fculpture,  or  mufic. 
But  after  the  compofition  was  finiihed,  the 
labour  was  not  at  an  end ;  for  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  the  orator's  art  remained  to 
be  performed ;  1  mean  the  fpeaking,  or 
what  they  called  the  aBion:  Under  which 
they  included  not  only  the  gefture  of  the 
body,  which  was  very  confiderable,  (for 
befides  the  adion  of  their  arms,  they  walk- 
ed backward  and  forward,  or  to  either  fide, 
as  I  am  told  the  pleaders  in  Italy  do  at  this 
day),  but  the  look  and  a^ion  of  the  face  in 
fpeaking,  and  alfo  the  management  of  the 
voice,  or  what  we  call  the  pronunciation*. 
Now  a£tion,  as  Demofthenes  tells  us,  was 
the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  quality 


*  Cicero,  de  Oratore^  Lib.  i.  cap,  5.  Quid  ego  de 
Stftione  ipfa  plura  dicam,  quae  raotu  corporis,  quae 
geftu,  quae  viiltu,  quae  vocis  conformatione  ac  varic* 
tate  moderanda  .  'I  ?  Quae  fola  per  fe  ipfa  quanta  fit, 
hiftrionum  levis  ars  et  fcena  declarant. 
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of  an  orator :  And  the  more  I  attend  to  pu« 
blic  fpeaking,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  obfervation  j  fbr  it  is  by- 
it  chiefly  that  the  charader  of  the  fpeaker 
is  indicated,  one  of  the  three  great  fources 
of  perfiiafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
more  by  it  than  by  what  he  fays  are  the 
pafljons  of  the  hearers  excited,  which  are 
the  fecond  fource  of  perfuafion  according 
to  Ariftotle:  And  even  the  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  third  and  laft 
fource  of  perfuafion,  have  a  very  much 
greater  effect  when  well  fpoken^  than  they 
have  otherwife. 

But  there  is  ftill  more  in  the  art  of  the 
antient  orator :  For,  before  the  fpeech  is 
pronounced,  it  muft  be  got  by  heart ;  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  thofe  antient  ora- 
tors ufed  any  notes  while  they  were  fpeak- 
ing ;  and  yet,  among  the  many  defeats  of 
orators,  which  Cicero  mentions,  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  where  he  fpeaks  of  want 
of  memory,  except  once,  where  he  tells  us, 
that  the  orator's  memory  having  failed  him, 

Vol  iV.  N  n 


.  \ 
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he  faid  he  was  bewitchdJ*.  It  is  therefore 
not  without  reafon  that,  Cicero  fays,  that 
without  memory,  every  thing  elfe  in  an 
orator,  however  great  and  excellent,  is  of 
no  fignificationt.  Now,  there  was  among 
thpm  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  modern 
times,  I  mean  an  art  of  memory ;  for  e- 
very  thing  among  them  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  art  and  rule :  And  indeed 
1  think  it  is  impoflible,  that  without  fome 
fuch  art  they  could  have  pronounced  o- 
rations  fo  very  long,  and  fo  very  well  com- 
pofed,  that  they  could  not  have  been  fpo- 
ken  extempore.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
argument  or  conjedlure  upon  this  fubjedl ; 
for  that  they  had  an  art  of  memory,  is  a 
fad  fo  weH  attefted,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
of  it.     Cicero  has  fpoken  of  it  at  fome 


*  Orator  J  cap.  37^ 

f  Cicero  de  Oratore^  libv  i.  cap.  5.  The  words  arc 
«  Quid  dlcam  de  thefauro  rerum  omnium  memoria, 
«  quae,  nifi  cuftos  inventis  cogitatifque  rebus  et  verbis 
<  adhibeatur,  intelligimus  omnia,  etiamii  praeclariffima 
«  fuerint  in  oratore,  perituJra.* 
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length  in  his  feco^pfJobk  de  oratore^  as  a 
thing  of  common  ufe  at  that  time  ;  for 
he  fays,  that  it  is  res  not  a  et  pemjulgata. 
And  he  tcUs  us,  that  not  only  things  were 
preferved  in  the  memory  by  this  art,  but 
even  words  *.  The  author  of  the  books, 
ad  Hirenniunij  by  feme  critics  afcribed  to 
one  Cornificius,  but  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  an  antient  rhetorician,  treats  more  ful- 
ly of  it,  and  is  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
make  us  undetftand  wherein  the  art  con- 
fiftsf-  Both  Cicero  and  he  agree  in  this, 
that  it  was  by  a  reference  to  fenfible  ob- 
jeds  that  the  memory  both  of  things  and 
of  words  was  preferved.  They  therefore 
imagined  to  themfelves  certain  places  or 
loci  as  they* called  them,  fuch  as  houfes  or 
porticos  ;  and  in  thefe  they  conceived  cer- 
tain images  of  things  and  of  words,  which 
places  arid  images  fuggeft'ed  to  them  what- 
ever they  were  to  fay.  The  author, 
ad  Hcrenriiumy  *  compares  the  places  to  the 

*  Lib.  2.  de  Oratore^  cap.  87.  and  88. 
f  Lib.  3.  ad  Herennitm^  cap.  16.  and  21. 
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wax  or  paper  on  which  they  wrote,  the  1- 
mages  to  the  letters  and  words  compo^ 
f?d  of  thofe  letters,  the  difpofitipn  and 
placing  of  thofe  images  to  the  writing,  and 
the  pronunciation  to  reading  *.  As  to  the 
images  for  the  words,  Cicero  obferves^  that 
that  there  were  fome  words,  of  which 
there  could  be  no  natural  image  or  repre- 
fentation,  fuch  as  the  words  that  conned 
the  feveral  parts  of  difcourfe,  commonly 
called  conjundions :  But  of  thefe,  fays 
he,  we  muft,  from  our  own  imagination, 
form  images  which  we  are  conftantly  to 
ufe  f.  By  this  art,  he  tells  us,  in  the  fame 
place,  that  the  natural  memory  was  not 
opprefled  or  impaired,  as  fome  people  i- 
magined,  but  greatly  improved.  And  it 
was  not  only  practiced  in  Rome,  but  in 
Greece  ;  for  Antonius,  who  there  fpeaks, 
fays,  that  he  himfelf  knew  two  famous  men 
in  that  country,  Carntades  and  Sceptius 
Metrodorus^  who  both  faid  that  they  could 
in  thofe  places^  in  their  memory,  fix  the 
images  of  things  and  words,  as  they  could 
fix  letters  in  wax. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  17. 

f  Di  Oratore^  lib«  2.  cap.  81. 
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I  . 

Whether  this  art,  from  the  account  gi- 
ven of  it  by  ihofe  two  authors,  could  be  re- 
vived and  practiced  now  a  days,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay.  But  we  are  aflured 
by  both  of  them,  that  the  ufe  of  it  could 
not  be  learned  without  the  greateft  dili- 
gence and  moft  affiduous  pradice.  Yet  it 
was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  orator's  art  a- 
mong  the  antients,  and  is  now  thought  fo 
little  neceffarv,  that  it  is  not  at  all  ftudied* 
But,  when  we  join  to  it  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  art  practiced  among  the  antients,  and 
all  that  variety  of  things  which  an  ora- 
tor muft  know  to  be  perfeft  of  his  kind  * ; 
— And  when  to  all  this  we  further  add, 
certain  qiji^lities  of  the  body,  not  riequired  in 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  fuch  as  a  fine 
perfon,  a  commanding  afpe£t,  and  a  clear 
and  ftrong  voice, 


♦  Craffus,  in  Cicero  de  Oratorcy  requires  ttat  he  fhould 
be  learned  in  all  arts  and  fciences ;  and  indeed,  if  he 

is  to  fpeat:  eloquently  upon  any  of  them,  he  muft  \m^ 
derftand  it ;  and,  even  in  fpeaking  upon  any  common 
fubjeA,  he  may  ufe  illuftrations  firom  arts  and  fciences, 
whic^  will  both  adorn  his  ftile,  a^d  ferve  to  make  his 
fubjeft  better  underftood. 


i 
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-populares 


Vincentem  Jlrepitus^  et  natam  rebus  agendis  •, 

I  think  we  muft  conclude,  as  Cicero  does,  that 
it  is  a  moft  wonderful  art,  and  that  no  other 
reafon  can  be  given  why  fo  few  have  excel- 
led in  it,  even  in  countries  fuch  as  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  fuch  rewards  were  pro- 
pofed  to  excellence  in  it,  "  nifi  ret  quondam 
•*  incredihilem  magnitudinem  ac  difficult a^ 
"  tem  t-'  One  part  of  the  art  only,  I  mean 
the  compofition,  tho'  not  the  greateft  in 
the  opinion  of  Demofthenes,  required,  as  I 
have  defcribed  it,  a  diligence  and  attention, 
fuch  as  there  is  no  example  of  in  our  time : 
So  that,  if  we  equal  or  excel,  as  fome  ima- 
gine, the  antients  in  the  writing  art,  it 
muft  be  by  a  wonderful  fuperiority  of  ge- 
nius, which  enables  us  with  very  much 
worfe  materials,  and  much  lefs  induftry,  to 
make  finer  or  even  as  fine  compofitions. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  that  opinion 
but  who  think  as  I  do,  that  we  never  could 


.  *  Horatii  Epiftola  ad  Pi/ones ;  fee  the  quotation  from 
Cicero  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  ipi. 

f  De  Oratroe^  lib.  i.  cap,  5, 
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have  invented  nor  cannot  excel  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  except  by  the  imitation  of  the 
antients,  I  would  earneftly  recommend  the 
reading  and  the  ftudying  diligently  of  the 
Halicarnaffian's  critical  works,  without 
which,  1  think  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  be  a 
great  performer,  or  even  a  good  judge  in 
the  writing  art.  In  Ariftotle's  poetics  and 
his  books  upon  rhetoric,  we  have  the  ge- 
neral and  philofophical  principles  of  criti- 
qifm  and  good  tafte  very  accurately  laid 
down.  But  Dionyfius  is  more  particular 
and  lnftru£tsyou  as  accurately  and  minute* 
ly,  as  I  believe  he  did  his  pupils  he  taught 
at  Rome,  to  one  of  whom  he  dedicates  his 
work  upon  compojition^  which  I  have  fo  of- 
ten quoted.  I  rjead  him  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  not  only  for  the  matter  but  for 
the  Jlile^  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  is  truly  Attic,  and  the  moft  copious 
as  well  as  itibft  elegant  ftile  of  criticifm 
that  is  extant.  I  do  not  think  that  he  de- 
ferves  at  all  the  cenfure  of  Photius  upon 
fome  Attic  writers,  that  they  are  too  Attic ; 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  ftile  is  fo 
artificial  as  to  be  pbfcure,  which  I  think  is 
true  of  one  great  Attic  writer,  namely  Thu- 


\. 
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cydfdes.  This  fault  the  HalicarnaiTian  has 
noted  in  him,  but  I  think  has  himfelf  a««- 
voided  altogether;  for,  unlefs  where  hit 
text  is  corrupted,  1  think  he  is  a  very  deal' 
author,  fo  clear  that,  in  many  places,  a 
good  Greek  fcholar  can,  at  the  firft  read- 
ing, correct  the  error  of  the  manufcript. 
Hudfpn's  edition  from  the  Oxford  prefs  is. 
an  excellent  one  ;  only  I  think  he  flioulc! 
have  taken  into  the  text  all  the  correflions 
from  MSS.  which  he  mentions  at  the  bot- 
tomof  his  page,  particularly  from  the  Vat-» 
tican  MS.  And  there  are  fome  emendati- 
bns  fuggefted  by  fuch  critics  as  Sylbrugius 
and  Harry  Stephen,  which  are  fo  evident, 
that  I  think  he  ought  to  have  admitted 
them  into  the  text,  and  degraded  the  com* 
mon  reading  to  the  bottom  of  the  page : 
And  I  fhould  be  very  glad  if  the  learned 
in  Oxford  would  take  the  trouble  to  pub- 
lifh  an  edition  of  him  in  that  form,  arid 
without  a  tranflation,  fo  that  it  might  be 
carried  about  in  two  or  three  pocket  vo- 
lumes.    For  it  is  4  book  that  a  fcholar  ought 

Nofhima  verfare  manu,  verfare  diurna* 
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CHAP.      VI. 


A  j^^S^^i  rf  "what  is  proper  in  ivriting^ 
the  fubjeSi  only  to  he  confidered, — Stile, 
divided  according  to  thefuhjeSi^  is  of  Jix 
kindsj—i.  Epiftolary  Rilc^—^ou/d  be  - 
concife^  and  Without  any  thing  like  coni'^ 
pofition  in  periods .^^The  ancients  excelled 
in  that  kind  qfivriting  as  ivell  as  in  .^- 
njery  other. — 2.  Dialogue  writing, — That 
nothing  elfe  but  converfation  nvritten. — 
Of  the  Jiile  of  converfationy'-^eiv  excel 
in  iu^^Bodily  qualities  necejfary  for  that 
excellence.-^ Some  fo  deficient  in  thefe^ 
that  it  is  impojftble  they  can  converfeagree'^ 
ghly. — Speaking  and  moving  difiinguifb 
agentltman  and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe.'^BothJludied  more  in  France  than 
in  Britain. — Defers  of  pronunciation  in 
private  converfation  may  be  corredied."^ 
Of  the  fault  oftoofaJlfpeaking.^-Ofthe  con^. 

Vol.  IV.  O  o 
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trary  extreme. — Of /peaking  toojlonv  and 
•with  an  affeiled  gravity. — Of  toojlrong 
emphafts  in  fpeaking.—Too  muchjtudy  to 
fpeak  ivell  muji  not  be  fhonvn  in  private 
converfation. — Provincial  and  prof ejftonat 
dialects  to  be  avoided. — Verfes  voell  re^ 
feated^  an  ornament  of  converfation. — Of 
politenefs  in  converfation^-^four  things 
required  in  order  to  be  polite. 


WHAT  is  decent  ^proper ^  and  becoming 
is  principal  in  all  the  arts,  being 
that,  without  which  no  performance  in 
any  art  can  pleafe;  yet  it  is  not  nor  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  any  art,  as  Cice- 
ro informs  us  *  :  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife 
perceived,  but  by  a  natural  fenfe  of  the 
pulchrum  and  decorum^  which  is  the  foun- 
dation pf  excellence  in  all  the  arts,  but 
which  no  art  or  teaching  can  beftow,  if 
nature  has  denied  it. 

*  (Cicero  De  Oratorty  Hh.  i.  csrp.  29.)  And  for  this 
he  quotes  a  great  artift  in  his  time,  I  mean  Rofcius, 
fo  great,  that  a  man,  who  excelled  in  any  art,  wad 
faid  to  be  '  a -Rg^iw  ia  that  art.* 
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* 
What  is  fit,  decent,  or  proper  in  the 

pr^aice  of  the  writing  art,  depends  upon 
three  things  :  The  nature  of  the  fubjedl; 
the  charafier  of  the  writer ;  and,  lajify^ 
the  character  and  difpofition  of  the  perfons 
to  whom  he  writes.  The  two  laft  confide- 
rations  belong  to  public  fpeaking  or  orato* 
ry,  rathey  than  to  writing  j  for  the  author 
may  be  altogether  unknown ,  or,  if  known, 
his  charader  has  commonly  nothing  to  do 
with  his  work ;  and  as  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addreifed,  it  is  the  world  in  general 
for  whom  moft  authors  write.  It  is  there- 
fore  the  fubjeft  of  the  writing  which  I 
fhall  only  confider,  as  that  which  muft 
determine  what  is  fit,  proper,  and  beco- 
ming in  the  ftile  and  manner  of  treating  it. 

According  to  this  way  of  confidering 
ftile,  there  will  be  fix  diflferent  kinds  of 
ftile  to  be  examined  :  The  epiftolary  ftile; 

The  dialogue  ftile  ;  The  narrative  or  hif- 
torical ;  The  didadic ;  The  rhetorical ; 
And,  laftly,  the  poetical.  I  will  begin 
with  the  epiftolary. 

As  the  fubjefl:  of  a  letter  is  commonjy 
the  ordinary  aflfairs  of  Ufe,  fuch  as  are 
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talked  of  in  converfation,  the  ftile  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  converfation,  fhould  be  plain 
and  fimple,  confiding  of  words  of  common 
ufe,  and  without  periods  or  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  compoHtion.  It  fhould 
be  lefs  diffufe  than  the  ftile  of  converfation, 
but  it  muft  have  nothing  of  the  affe^ed 
and  obfcure  brevity  of  Tacitus.  It  may 
be  compared  ^with  the  philofophical  ftile  in 
"  this  refpeft,  that  it  ought  to  be  both  accu- 
rate and  concife,  and  without  any  afcititi- 
ous  ornaments :  A^d  therefore  it  is  n6t 
to  be  wondered  that  Ariftotlej'  whofe  phi- 
lofophical ftile  is  fo  admirable,  ftiould  ex- 
cell  fo  much  in  letter  writing,  as  we  are 
told  he  did  *.  There  are  no  letters  of  his 
preferved ;  but  thfere  are  many  of  other 
aniients,  more  than  fuffieient  to  fhew  their 
cxrellence  in  that  kind  of  writing,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  f. 

*  Vol.  Hi.  of  this  work,  p.  353. 

f  In  p.  206.  of  the  fame  Volume,  I  have  given 
the  words  of  a  letter  of  Lentulos,  preferved  to  us  by 
Salluft.  I  will  give  here  the  words  of  a  letter  of  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  to  his  friends  Appius  and  Cornelius,  which 
Cicero  has  preferved  to  us,  lib.  ix,  tpj^^.  ad  Attkum 
!^pift.  \6.  ' 
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I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ftile  of  dia- 
logue, which,  hfing  no  other  than  a  writ- 


*  A*  D.  viL  Id.  'Mart.  Brundufium  vent :  ad  tnurum 

*  caftrapofuu  Pompeius  eft  Brundufii;  miftt  ad  me  Cn.  Ma-^ 

*  ^um  de  pace,     ^ae  vifafunt  refpondi.    Hoc  vos  Jlatkn 
^fcire  voluL     ^uum  inj^m  venero  de  compofitione  a/iqmd 

*  me  conficere^  Jiat'im  vos  artiores faciam.     Valete! 

If  his  Commentaries  had  been  written  in  the  fame 
ftile,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  late  French  writers,  particularly  by  Montefquieu, 
who  writes  great  works  much. in  the:  fame  ftile.  But 
the  ftile  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  is  quite  different  \ 
and  is,  I  think,  the  beft  memoir-ftile  that  ever  was 
written,  though  it  has  not  that  elaborate  compofitlon, 
which  a  formal  hiftory  requires.  I  will  mention  ano-* 
ther  letter  of  Julius,  which  has  more  of  compofttion 
iQ  it,  very  fuitable,  I  think,  to  the  noble  fentiment 
0^prefled  in  it.  It  is  alfo  preferved  to  qs  by  Cicero, 
in  the  lo*  book  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  epift.  9. ;  and 
appeal's  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Cicero,  ia 
whic^  he  told  Caefar,  that  feveral  of  the.  Fompcuan, 
faction,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  and  whom  he  ^ 
had  difmifted,  had  taken  up  ,arms  againft  him.  The 
words  are,  <  Neque  illud  me  movet,  quod  n^  qui  a  me  di*, 

*  MJffi/^^i  ^\fc^jftjf^  dkuntuTy  ut  mihi  rur/us  bellum  if^er^ 

*  rent  j  nihil  emm  malo^  quam  et  me  meifimilem  effcyd  illos. 
ffui*    See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  epiftq^v 
lary  ftile  of  the  ancients,  p.  2x8.  of  thiis  voltune; 
ir^ere  I  )uye  ftxow;i,  that  in  their  epiftolaiy  |lile 
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ten  converfation,  mud  of  neceflity  imitate 
the  ftilc  of  real  converfation.  This  leads 
me  naturally  to  fay  fomething  of  that  ftile, 
for  which  I  do  not  find  ^ny  precepts  given 
in  any  anti^ht  author :  And  Cicero  feems 
tp  doubty  whether  it  could  be  reduced  to 
an  art  But  he  adds,  that  tho'  there 
were  very  many  mafters  of  rhetoric,  there 
were  none  of  the  ftile  of  converfatioti,  as 
there  were  none  who  defired  to  learn  it  *. 
But  whether  it  be  reducible  to  art  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  better  and  worfe 
performed;  and  though  it  be  of  more 
common  ufe  than  any  art,  it  is  furprifing 
bow  few  excel  in  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that,  befides  tafte  and  judgment,  con- 
verfation, as  well  as  public  fpeaking,  re- 


Acy  made  much  Ids  ufc  of  that  artificial  arrangement 
of  words,  whkh  their  language  permitted,  than  in  o- 
ther  ftiles.  Aad  in  general  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that 
bf  compofition  tkc  antients  diverfified  their  ftile  much 
more,  than  by  the  choice  of  words ;  for  if  is  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  words^  and  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, that  Demofthenes  has  made,  of  common  words, 
the  fineft  profe  ftile  that  ever  was  written. 

♦  De  Offieus^  lib  i.  cap.  37. 
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quires  fome  bodily  ^aleiits  not  commonly 
met  with.  And  firft,  there  muft  be  a  good  , 
voice^  fweet  and  clear,  if  not  flrong  and 
commanding  like  that  of  a  public  fpeaker; 
I  have  known  fome,  who  were  bfefled  by 
nature  with  fo  fweet  a  tone  of  voice,  that 
almoft  every  word  they  fpoke  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  hearer.  Then  there  muft  be 
a  diftin£l  articulation,  a  pleafant  look,  and 
an  agreeable  adion  of  the  face  in  fpeaking. 
In  all  thofe  natural  endowments,  I  have 
known  many  fo  deficient,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible,  by  any  teaching  or  jpradtice,  to 
make  them  agreeable  in  private  converfa- 
tion,  any  more  than  good  public  fpeakers* 

There  are  two  things  which  diftinguifli 
a  gentleman  and  lady  ih  company,  more 
than  any  other  thing  I  kilow.  Thefc  are 
moving  and  fpeaking,  both  of  which  we 
have  occafipn  to  practice  as  often  as  we  1 
are  in  company,  but  neither  of  which  is 
fufiiciently  cultivated  in  Britain.  In  France, 
the  grace  of  motion  is  very  much  ftudied, 
and  the  people  of  that  countrv  have  fo 
high  a  tafte  of  beauty,  that  they  prefer  the 
beauty  of  that  kind  to  the  beauty  of  d- 


4 
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thcr  face  or  fhape  j  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
by  nature  preferable,  as  it  is  more  expret 
five  of  min.d,  the  fource  of  all  beauty,  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  are  there* 
fore  at  pains  to  form  every  motion  a  gen- 
tleman or  lady  has  occafion  to  make  in 
company,  and  particularly  their  motion 
when  they  firft  enter. a  room.  And  the 
effedl  of  this  culture  is  very  vifible  in  their 
behaviour  j  for  I  have  frequently  feeu  a 
Frenchman,  without  any  advantages  of  face 
or  perfon,  enter  a  room,  and  prefent  him-, 
felf,  as  they  call  it,  with  an  air  and  pre- 
fence  that  furprifed  me  *.  Nor  is  the  o- 
ther  accompliflxment,  of  fpeaking  agreea- 
bly, negledied  among  them :  And  accor- 
dingly I  have  known  many  French  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  excelled  alfo  in  that 
qualification.  < 

Of  thefe  two  fo  eflential  parts  of;  edu- 
cation, one  is  .almoft  entirely  negleded  in 


*  The  higheft  eulogium  the  French  can  make  up- 
on a  ms^n's  perfon,  is  to  fay  II  a  Fair  noble;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  of  a  man's 
9pjpearance,  is  II  a  Tair  ignoble. 
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Rritain ;  I  mean  the  grace  of  motion,  which 
is  but  too  vifible,  in  the  appearance  and  be-  " 
haviour  of  raany  of  our  people  of  the  firft 
rank.  The  other  is  cultivated  in  the  fchools 
of  England,  but  only  in  the  way  of  pu- 
blic fpeaking,  the  tone  and  manner  of 
which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  quite  different 
fi;om  private  converfation,  but  upon  which 
there  is  no  attention  at  all  beffowed  -;  and 
the  boys  are  aMowed  to  prate  in  private 
as  they.think  fit.  Neither  is  it  minded  by 
their  tutors  and  preceptors  when  they  grow 
lip  and  come  into  the  world  ;  the  confe- 

quence  of  which  is  that,  as  I  have  faid,  fo 
few  {peak  well  in  converfation.     Now,  it 
is  evident  that  defeds  of  voice,   articu- 
lation, and   adion,  may   in  fome  degree 
be   remedied,    and   any  natural  advanta^- 
.  ges  improved  by  art  and  teaching.     And 
'  particularly  there  is  one  very  -great  fault 
^n   fpeaking,   and   which    prevails    more 
and  more  every  day,  efpecially  among  the 
young  people,  that  might  be  entirely  cu- 
red, if  parents  and  matters  would  give  a 
proper  attention  to  it.  The  fault  I  mean  ia 
Vol.  IV,  P  p 
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fpeaking  too  faft.  In  my  younger  days, 
th^  people  of  fafliion  in  England  ipoke 
with  a  certain  gravity  and  dignity  beco- 
ming their  rank ;  and  there  was  a  remar- 
kable difference  in  tliat  refpeft  betwixt  the 
city  and  the  court  end  of  the  town.  Now, 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  talks 
or  rather  prates  like  a  waiter  in  a  city  ta- 
vern, in  fuch  a  glib,  pert,  flippant  mannef, 
as  to  me  is  very  offenfive^'  and  indeed, 
foihetimes  nCt  intelligihle.  At  the  fame 
time  the  contrary  extreme  is  to  be  avoided ; 
for  we  fhould  not  fpeak  too  flow,  nor  af- 
fcdi  a  gravity  and  dignity  which  only  be- 
long to  public  fpeaking,  and  this  too  up- 
on great  and  important  occafrons.  Nor 
fliould  we  lay  too  many  pv  too  fl:rong  em- 
phafes :  Fbr  that  is  a  fault  even  in  public 
fpeaking,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  fmooth- 
nefs  and  flow  of  the  fpeech,  making  it 
proceed  by  hops  and  bounds ;  and  bc- 
(ides,  if  there  be  too  many  emphafes,  there 
is  truly  none  at  all.  There  are  many  who 
fpeak  too  low,  more  than  fpeak  too  loud, 
at  leaft  in  good  company.  But  we  fhould 
fuit  the  pitch  of  our  yoic'e  to  the  number 
•   of  the  company.     There  are  many  too, 


r' 
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who  fpeak  while  they  are  laughing:  But 
this  is  not  right.  To  fpeak  with  a  finile 
is  agreeable,  cfpecially  if  the  aclioa  of 
the  face  in  fmiling  is  beautiful.  But  to 
fpeak  and  laugh  at  tlie  fame  time,  is  not 
graceful-;  and  befides,  it   makes   the  pro- 

-  nunciation  inarticulate,  and  very  cftea 
not  intelligible.  As  to  the  words,  they 
fhould  be  of  cornmon  life,  and  not  affec- 
tedly learned,  or  Johnfoman^  as  I  have 
heard  them  called*.  And  there  Ihould 
be  nothing  like  compofnion  in  periods  in 
private  converfation,  any  more  than  in 
letter  writing  ;  anxl  in  general,  we   ought 

,  not  to  feem  to  labour  tg  fpeak  well.  This 
perfons  are  apt  to  do  when  they  fpeak  a- 
ny  language  other  than  their. native;  and 
1  have  particularly  obferved  it  in  Scotfmcn 

*  There  is  a  definitio^i  of  Netnvork  in  Johnfon*s 
diftionary,  which  has  been  fhown  me,  and,  I  think,  is 
a  curioiity  of  tlie  kind.  *  Nctrworl-,'  fays  he,  *  is  Any 
*  thing  reticulated  or  decuffated  at  equal  diilanccs,  with 
<  interftices  between  the  interfe^Stions.'  This  may  not  be 
a  good  definition  of  Network,  but  it  b  a  very  good  de- 
fcription  of  the  author  j.  for  nothing  charafterifcs  a 
pedant  more  than  the  ufe  of  hard  words,  not  intelli- 
gible except  to  a  few,  in  defcribing  a  common  thing. 
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who  have  learned  ^  to  fpeak  Englifh  after 
they  were  become  men,  and  who,  though 
they  fpeak  it  well,  may  be  difcQvered  by 
a  nice  ear  to  fpeak  a  language  that  is  not 
native  to  them.  It  was  in  this  way,  that 
the  herb  woman  in  Athens  difcovered  The- 

• 

ophraftus,  when  he  was  cheapening  fome 
of  her  herbs,  to  be  a  foreigner ;  for  he 
fpoke,  as  (he  faid,  Nimis  Attice^  though  he 
had  been  then  twenty  years,  as  I  remember, 
in  Athens ;  But  it  feems,  the  habit  he  had 
formed,  when  he  firft  began  to  fpeak  the 
Attic,  ftill  remained  with  him. 

There  is  an  Attic  ia  every  country,  as 
well  as  there  was  in  Greece.  The  Attic 
in  England  is  the  language  of  the  court 
and  of  the  univeifities.  But  there  are 
many  provincial  dialedls :  And  befides 
thefe,  there  is  what  may  be  called -a  pro- 
feffional  dialed,  belonging  to  men  of 
certain  profeffions;  for  I  have  obferved 
feveral  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  more 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  been  much 
in  good  company,  fpeak  in  a  tone  and 
manner   very    different    from    people    of 

fafhion,  and  which   I   thought  not  at,  all 
beautiful.     Such  peculiarities  ought  to   be. 
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avoided.  And^  laftly,  I  would  advife  the 
l^udent  of  this  art  of  converfation,  to  learn 
to  repeat  nvith  good  accent  and  good  dtfcrc-- " 
tioUy  verfes  in  Englifh  or  any  other  Ian* 
guage,  which  he  and  the  company  may 
underftand,  and  to  acquire  that  fuanntas 
oris^  which,  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us*,  re- 
commended Pomponius  Atticus  fo  much 
to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  And  indeed, 
good  verfes,  properly  introduced ,  and  wdl 
repeated,  are  in  modern  times,  as  they  were 
in  antient,  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  converfation. 

A  good  deal  more  might  be  faid  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  converfation :  And  it  is  a 
fubjcd^  worthy  to  be  treated  of  at  much 
greater  lengt^  ;  for  it  is  in  converfation 
that  politenefs  is  chiefly  ihewn.  Now,  I 
don't  know  that,  in  the  iftate  of  fociety  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  any  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  polite  converfation,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  produ<aive  of  the  greateft 
blefling  of  human  life,  friendfhip.  But 
my  fubjed  confines  me  to  fpeak  only  of 


*  In  vita  Atticif  cap.  1 .  4.  ct  20. 
-      t 
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the  dile  of  copYerfation  j  however,  as  I 
have  mentioned  politenefs,  I  will  add  that 
four  things  appear  to  me  to  be  neceflary 
ingredients  of  politenefs.  In  ihtfrji  place^ 
a  general  benevolence  or  love  of  mankind, 
which  makes  what  the  French  call  the  po- 
litejfe  natureUcy  and  without  which  po- 
litenefs is  mere  form  and  etiquette.  Now, 
there  are  many  men  of  this  age,  that  have 
not  in  their  nature  the  philanthropy  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  will  not  bark  or 
growl  at  a  ftranger  who  comes  to  his  maf- 
ter's  houfe  at  a  proper  time,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  fawn  upon  him,  bidding  him 
as  it  were  welcome  to  the  houfe.  Nay, 
1  know  men,  who  are  not  only  wanting 
in  general  benevolence,  but  have  not  thac 
attachment  to  any  one  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  which  every  dog  has  to  his  maRer. 
ado^  A  polite  man  muft  know  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  converfes,  and  what 
meafure  of  refpeft  is  due  to  each  of  them. 
For  an  undiftinguiftiing  civility,  without 
regard  to  rank,  worth,  fenfe, .  or  know- 
ledge, is  not  politenefs.  3/w,  He  muft 
be  fo  much  of  a  philofopher,  as  to  know 
himfelf,  and  not  to  affuine  more,  in  re- 
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gard  of  any  of  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, than  belongs  to  bim.  In  one  word, 
he  muft  not  be  vain ;  for  vanity,  tho'  it  ifiay 
be  concealed  for  fome  time,  will  break 
out  upon  certain  occafions,  and  give  great 
offence  to  thofe  you  converfe  with.  And, 
lajily^  a   man,   in  order  to  be  polite,  muft 

have  the  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum  and  decorum^ 
and  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming  in 
fentiments  and  behaviour,  without  which 
there  is  nothing  amiable  or  praife- worthy 
among  men.  And,  as  this  fenfe  is  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue,  it  w^s  not,  I 
think,  without  reafon  that  the  Stoics 
reckoned  politenefs,  or  urbanity  as  they 
called  it,  among  the  virtues. 
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Dialogue  writing  is  converfation  upon  the 
fubjeB  offome  art  or  fcience .—Not  a  mere 
catechifm^  but   of  the  poetic   kind,  ha-' 
nng  a f able  ijoith  charaBers  and  manners; 
— not  therefore  real  converfationyfuchjxs 
the  Socratic  converfaftons  recorded  by  Xe* 
nophon. — Plato  the  great  dialogift  of  an^ 
tiquity.'^-'His  dialogues  fiElions  even  as 
to  the  matter. — Some  tf  thern  admirable 
pieces  of  poetry  I'^^but  he  does  not  fucceed 
nvhen  he  delivers  ivhole  fyjlems  offcience 
in  that  ivay. — Arijlotle's  manner  infuch 
ixiorks  much  better. — The  Jlile  of  dialogue 
Jhould  be  Jtmple.^^Platos  Jlile  not  fo  in 
fome  of  his  dialogues. — A  poetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  voords  affe^ed  by  him. 
'-^Cicero  the  next  great  dialogijl  of  anti- 
quity ; — his,  manner  quite  different  from 
Plato^s: — Wherein  that  difference  corftjls. 
-^-His  Jlile  alfo  very  different  from  Pla- 
to^s ; — great  variety  of  matter  in  his  phi- 
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lofophical  dialogues. — ThefeSi  of  philo-- 
fophyy  to  nvhich  he  nvas  addi^ed^  furni/h^ 
ed  arguments  upon  both  fides  of  a  quejiion. 
-^—They  are  full  aljo  (f  examples  from  both 
Greek  and  Roman  hifiory. — T!he  rhetoric 
of  them  better  than  of  his  orations ^-r-his 
dialogues  on  thefubje^  of  eloquence^  mid 
in  general  his  ivritings  upon  eloquence^ 
the  beft  part  of  bis  ivorks. — Eloquence 
the  delight  andjludy  of  his  life  i^^philo^ 
fophy  he  only  applied  to  ivhen  he  could 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
neiv  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
nvorks ; — but  his  rhetorical ^  admirable  of 
the  kind. — Only  tivo  rhetorical  dialogues ; 
— of  thefe  the  one  De  Oratore,  the  bejl 
thing  that  ever  Cicero  ivrote ; — it  is 
perfeSi  of  the  kindy  -  having  both  fable 
and  charaSiers : — 7  he  per/images  in  this 
dialogue ; — not  all  the  fame  the  fecond 
'  day  thai  they  nvere  thefirjl : — T^he  diffe- 
rence accounted  for : — 27?^  time  and  place 
of  the  dialogue  marked : — The  endurance 
of  it  alfo : — That  more  confifent  ivith 
probability y  than  the  length  of  fome  of 
Plato  s  difputations : — //  is  divided  into 
Vol  IV.  Q^q 


I 
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tivo  days.-^^The  difputation  of  the  firjl 
contained  in  Cicero  s  firft  hook. — Thefuh-- 

jeB  of  that  difputationj—The  fecond  day*  s 
difputation  divided  into  tivo  conver/a-- 
tions  ;  the  one  in  the  forenoon^  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.— ^The  forenoon^ s  convert 

fation  comtained  in  thefecond  book.-T^hn^ 
tonius  thefpeaker  there ^  ivhogoes  thrd  all 
thefubje£l  matter  X'^^The  narration  is  a- 
greeably  diverfifed  by  one  of  the  perfo- 
nages  explaining  that  part  of  eloquence^ 
nvhich  confjis  in  pVeafantry  andfacetiouf 
nefs. — I'he  third  converfation  in  the  of-- 
ternoon  of  the  fecond  day. — This  contain--  • 
-ed  in  Cicero* s  third  book. — Thefceneof 
it  changed. — Craffus  the  chief  fpeaker, 
there^  *who  explains  all  the  ornaments 
of  fpeech. — Tl^e  exordium  of  this  third 
book  very  fine^  and  very  pathetical^  gi^ 
ving  an  account  of  the  calamities y  vuhich  ^ 
after  that  befel  the  commonwealth^  and 

'  in  vohich  mojl  of  thefpeakers  in  that  dia^ 

:  logue  perifhed. — Of  the  grand  idea  of  an 
orator  vohich  Craffus  had. — //  compre^ 
hends^  according  to  him^  the  knovuledge 
of  arts  and  fciences. — In  antient  times ^ 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  words  'was 
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not  di'oided.'-^This  divifion  jirji  indde  in 
the  fchools  of  philqfophefs. — Anfwer  to 
the  obje^ion  that  it  is  impqffible  to  learn 
fo  many  things. — A  paufe  after  this  in 
the  fonverfation^  ivhich  is  interrupted  by 
Cotta  putting  Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  pro- 
'uince  he  had  undertaken^  ivhich  ivas  to 
explain  the  manner  of  an  oration^  as  An- 
tonius  had  done  the  matter ; — Craffus  ac- 
cordingly explains  the  ornaments  offin^  ■ 

gle  ivords ;-^of  nvords  in  compojition; — 
^f  rhythms  i-^of  ivbat  is  decent  and  pro- 
per; and hfxly 9  ^pronunciation  and  ac- 
cent.—CiV^re?  concludes  the  dialogue^  ivith 
a  tompliment  to  his  friend  Hortenftus 
from  the  mouth  of  Crajfus. — Of  the  de- 

,.   comm  obferved  in  this  lajl  day*s  confer-- 

fation  nvith  refpe6l  to  thofe  ivho  fpeah — 

The  fpeech  of  Craffus  the  mojl  laboured 

part  of  tht  dialogue  — Cicero  there  gives 

his  oivn  idea  of  the  perfect  orator.^That 

idea  a  true  idea ; — ^without  that  univer" 

fat  knoivledge^  an  orator  cannot  be  rich 

in  the  ornaments  oj  fpeech^  nor  have  that 

elevation  of  mind  neceffary  for  a  great , 

'  fpeaker.-^He  cannot  befuch  dfpeaker  as 

Pericles. -^The  dialogue  upon  the  ivhoh 
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the  jinefi  part  of  Cicero  s  ^works. — Of  his 
treat  if e  De  Senedlute,— «o/  a  dialogue  y 
but  a  mofi  ple^fant  little  compofition. — A 
travflation  of  it  into  Greek  by  Theodorus 
Gaza. — Another  little  treatife  of  Cicero 
upon  Friendftiip.— -jTA^/  comes  nearer 
dialogue  than  the  former. — Some  general 
obfervations   upon   Cicero  s  dialogues^^^^ 

Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of  the 
perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than  Plato. — 
'  Alfo  much  greater  politenefs  in  Cicerds 
dialogues  than  in  Plato  s.'-^The  befifchool 
of  politenefs  to  be  founds  is  in  Cicero  s  dia- 
logues.— Cicero  s  dedication  of  his  *vuorks 
to  fome  friend y  much  to  be  approved  of^"^ 
Thofe  dedications  fhonv^  that  he  had  a 
heart  capable  of  friend/hip. — The  advan^ 
tages  of  philofophy^  friendfhip^  and  the 
fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  lived  ivith  in 
thofe  daysy  and  in  thefe.  - 


DIALOGUE  writing  is  nothing  elfe^ 
but   converfation   in  writings    not 
converfation  however  upon  the  ordinary 
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affairs  of  life,  but  upon  matters  of  art  or 
fcience.  It  was  by  converfatiou  among 
itien  of  leifute  colleded  together  in  col- 
leges, fuch  as  the  priefts  of  Egypt  wpre, 
that,  I  believe,  arts  and  fcieaces  were  in- 
vented:  And  I  am  fure,  that,  at  this  day, 
they  are  beft  taught  in  that  way  ;  fbr  the 
fcholar  both  learns  arid  remembers  .beft, 
when,  in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 
he  is  made  to  teach  himfelf  *. 

But  dialogue  writing  muft  not  be  a  mere 
catechifm  of  art  2ind  fcience.  There  muft 
be  character  and  manners  in  it,  and  fome- 
thing  of  a  fable  or  ftory.  It  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  poetry  j  and  though  it  may  be 
founded  in  fait,  as  moft  of  the  fables  in 
poetry  are,  there  muft  likewife  be  a  great 
deal  of  invention  in  it,  otherwife  it  will 
be  a  forry  dialogue.  I  hold  therefore, 
^      that  the  converfations  of  Socrates  recorded 


•  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  Meno  of 
Plato,  where  an  illiterate  flave  is  by  Socrates  made  to 
tiach  himfelf  a  curious  problem  of  geometry^ 
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by  Xenophon,  being  real  converfations, 
are  not  dialogues  properly  fo  called,  any- 
more than  a  real  ftory,  that  has  happened 
in  life,  'is  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy ;  for  in 
every  thing  of  the  poetical  kind,  there 
muft  be  what  the  painters  call  ideal  beau*^ 
ty,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  na-^ 
ture,^  but  only  in  the  works  of  artifts. 

The  moft  famous  writer  of  dialogued  in 
antient  times,  is  Plato ;  and  his  dialogues 
are  undoubtedly  fidions,  fometimes  even 
as  to  the  matter :  For  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  a  great  deal  of  that  rgpa- 
TooS'v^  (To(pL(t  of  Pythagoras,  as  Xenophoa 
calls  it,  meaning  no  doubt,  that  abftrufe 
metaphyfical  philofophy  which  Plato  had 
learned  in  Egypt,  or  from  the  Pythagore^ 
ans  *.  There  is  a  (lory  or  fable  in  all  of 
them,  with  circumftances  of  time  and  place 
as  well  as  of  perfons.  And  in  fome  of 
them,  fuch  as  the  Gorgias  and  Protagoras^ 

*  See  Xenophon^s  >  epiftle  to  Efchines,  preferve(J 
to  us  by  Stobaeus,  zxii.  printed  at  the  end  of  Stephen'^ 
edition  of  Xenophon. 
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« 

the  cbara<3:ers  and  manners  are  fo  well 
painted/ and  fuch  turns  and  incidents^  and 
what  may  be  called  peripeteias  contrived, 
that  I  think  them  very  compkat  dramati-* 
.cal  pieces.  In  fuch  dialogues  I  think  he 
is  admirable;  but  when  he  comes  to  deli-*- 
ver  whole  fyftems  of  polity  and  govern- 
ment, as  he  does  in  his  books  of  polity 
and  laivs.  where  the  fame  converfation  is 
carried  on  through  ten  books  in  the  one, 
and  twelve  in  the  other,  the  dialogue  is 
loft,  fuch  a  fiction  being  out  of  all  bounds 
of  probability :  Nor  are  the  ch  araders  pre- 
ferved  ;  for  even  the  irony  of  Socrates  is 
laidafide,  and  in  the  books  I  have  mention- 
ed, inftead  of  pretending  to  know  nothing, 
he  becomes  a  dogmatical  teacher.  In  fuch 
long  works,  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  plain  didactic  manner  of  his  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  is  better. 

As  dialogue  is  converfation,  the  ftile  of 
it  fliould  be  fiipple  ;  but  as  the  fubjed:  of 
it  is  much  above  the  fubjeft  of  ordinary 
converfation,  fo  the  ftile  of  it  may  be  more 
raifed.     Plato's  ftile,  fays  the  Halicarnaf- 
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fian,  while  he  keeps  to  the  Socratic  dia«- 
logue,  is  admirable;  but  when  he  becomes 
rhetorical  as  in  the  Menexenus^  or  enthu- 
iiaftical  as  in  the  Phaedrus^  he  becomes 
much  worfe  than  himfelf,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  Halicarnaffian.  His  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotlc  faid  of  his  ftile,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports,  that  is  was  neither  verfe 
nor  profe.  This  I  do  not  underftand  to 
relate  to  the  words  and  phrafes,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  fmgle  dialogue  of  the  Phaedrusy 
are  all,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  fuffi- 
ciently  profaical,  but  to  the  numbers  and 
rhythms  which  he  ftudied  fo  much,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ftory  of  his  pocket-boot, 
found  about  him  when  he  died  *  j  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  e»  in  that  way, 
he  often*  ufes  a  very  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  of  which  I  have 
given  elfewhere  an  example  f. 

The  next  moft  famous  dialogift  of  anti- 
quity is  Cicero  :  His  manner  in  his  philo- 
fophical  dialogues,    is    entirely    different 

*  See  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  567. 
f  Ibid.  p.  569.  in  the  note. 
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^om  Plato's.  In  the  firft  place,  his  dif-. 
putations  are  not  in  the  Socraiic  way  of 
queilion  and  anfwer,  but  in  what  may  be 
called  Orations,  as  in  the  treatife  De  Natu-- 
ra  Deorum^  De  Finibusy  and  his  Academic 
^ejliims^  alfo  his  books  De  Dwinatione^ 
De  FatOy  De  Legibus.  But  they  fo  far  re-^ 
femble  Plato's  dialogues,  that  the  perfona- 
ges  are  r^l,  and  of  diflFereat  chara(fler8  and 
opinions^  They  have  alfo  the  circum- 
fiances  of  time  and  place;  and  further  I 
believe  they  are  as  much  fidion  as  Plato's 
dialogues ;  at  leaft,  with  refpedt  to  the  aca- 
demic queftions,  he  has  exprefsly  laid  fo. 
^dOy  His  five  books  of  Tufculan  ^ejiions 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  dialogue  at  all,  ac« 
cording  to  my  definition  of  dialogue;  for 
there  are  neither  fable,  charader,  or  man-* 
ners  in  them,  only  a  converfation  betwixt 
Cicero  and  a  fcholar  whom  he-  inftruds, 
and  who  propofes  to  him  the  queftion  a- 
bout  which  he  defires  to  be  fatisfied.  So 
that  it  refembles  more  the  manner  of  the; 
fophifts,  who  at  the  Olympic  games,  or 
any  other  panegyric  of  Greece,  ufed  to 
defire  any  body  to  propofe  a  fubjed  to 
them,  and  they  would  give  a  difcourfe  up* 
Vol.  IV.  R  r 
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on  it.  And,  lafily^  Hato  never  appears  him^ 
felf  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whereas  Ci- 
cero appears  in  ail  his,  either  in  the  begin*' 
ning,  the  end,  or  through  the  whole. 

.  I  will  fpeak  firft  of  Cicero's  philofophi- 
cal  dialogues,  (if  the  reader  is  pleafed  ta 
give  them  that  name),  in  which  the  man* 
ner  is  not  only  very  different  from  that  of 
Plato,  but  the  ftile  j  for  it  is  of  the  rhe-» 
torical  >  kind^  and  be  profeiTes  tea  a* 
dorn  philofophy  with  the  flowers,  or,  aa 
he  calls  them,  the  lights  of  eloquence.  And 
indeed  he  pradifed  fpeaking  fb  much,  not 
onJy  in  real  caufes  but  in  fidlitious,  (for 
he  declamed  even  when  he  was  old  and 
had  retired  from  bufinefs,  during  Caefar'a 
government,^)  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  a- 
ny  of  his  writings,  even  his  familiar  let-» 
ters,  are  free  of  a  taint  of  the  dedamatory 
ftile,  or  that  he  could  write  in  any  other^ 
His  Iftile  therefore  is  more  copious  than* 
that  of  Plato,  and  much  more  ornamented :; 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  deficient  in  philo- 

fophical  accuracy ;  and  he  has  interfperfecj 
with  it,  here  and  there,  the  ^KoicdA  fpinofum 
genus  dicendiy  as  he  calls  it,  which  makes  not? 
only  a  variety,  but  is  a  perfe£t  contraft  to  his 
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diffufe  rhetorical  ftik  of  phHofophy;  for,  if 
wc  may  judge  by  the  fpccimens  we  have 
of  it,  it  hardly  deierves^  the  name  of  ftile, 
any  more  >than  Euclid's  Demonftration^. 
In  his  philofophical  dialogues,  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety  of  argument  upon  eve- 
ry  topic  of  philofophy,  which  Cicero  was 
well  able  to  furnifli,  having  heard  or  con- 
verfed  with  all  the  famous  philofophers  of 
his  time,  and  read  the  works  of  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  them,  and  he  himfelf  was 
of  a  fed,  which  held  that  nothing  was 
•certain,  but  only  one  thing  more  probable 
than  another*;  therefore  he  liftened  to 
the  arguments  of  all  the  fe<3Ls,  and,  in  or- 
der to  try.  the  validity  of  their  arguments, 
difputed  againft  thera  all.  In  flxprt,  the 
dialogues  of  Cicero  are  moft  rich  both  in 

*  This  fe<Jl  was  callecj  the  New  Academy^  the  plu- 
fofophers  of  which  I  think  could  not  have  been  fo  good 
geometricians  as  thofe  of  the  oW  j  nor  indeed  docs  it 
appear  to  me,  that  they  could  have  learned  the  elements 
of  geometry,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  maintained  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  certainty. ;  And  I  fl^ould  fuf- 
peft  that  Cicero,  who  profelled  himfelf  of  that  feft,  had 
pot  ftudied  geometry  j  for  it  is,  I  think,  impoflible, 
that,  where  the  ideas  are  fo  fimple,,  and  cxpreflcd  by 
fuch  vifible  figns,  and  where  the  definitions  and  di^ 
vifions  arc  fo  clear,  and  the  axioms,  from  whence  the, 
demonftratipns    ju-c    deduced,  fo   perfectly    evidentj^ 
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words  and  arguments ;  and,  when  to  that 
\ve  join  the  many  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  with  which  be 
fupports'  and  illuflrates  his  arguments,  I 
think  we  may  pronounce  them  to  he  among 
the  moft  entertainyig  and  inftrudiive  works 
in  the  worid,  and  which  ought  to  be  read 

by  every  man  who  would  fill  his  miiid 
with  great  ideas.  His  rhetorical  ftile  in 
them  too  Ilike  much  better  than  that  of 
bis  orations,  becaufc  there  is  more  variety 
in  it ;  for  it  is  not  fo  loaded  with  antithefes^ 
nor  with  that  kind  of  rhythm,  which  is 
made  by  a  number  of  words  and  phrafes, 
of  like  form  and  ftrufture,  ftrung  together, 
very  different  from  the  true  Numcrus  Ora^ 
torius^  .but,  which,  no  doubt,  was  applaud^ 
ed  in  the  fchools  of  declamation  at.Rome, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  tolera- 
ted in  Athens  *,  Neither  is  the  compofitioa 

there  any  man  fhould  have  a  doubt  that  there  was 
certaihty,  at  Icaft  in  geometry.  It  was  not  therefor^ 
without  reaion,  that  Pythagoras  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  philofophy  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  as  his 
Icholars  thereby  got  the  idea  of  what  ibience  and  cer- 
tainty was. — See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft, 
p.  7.  of  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Antient  Metaphjfics. 

•  See  Vol.  ni.  of  this  work,  p  81. — iSy. — 90-  whcrp 
I  have  given  fundry  examples  of  that  kind  of  concinnityj^ 
'  or  prettinefs  as  it  may  be  called^  in  Cicero's  ft^e. 
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fo  uniform  by  the  periods  and  the  feverat 
members  of  them  almoft  always  termi* 
Hating  in  a  verb,  a  fault  to  which  all  Latia 
compofition  is  more  or  lefs  liablei  ajs  1  have 
clfewhere  obferved  *• 

f  * 
\ 

But  though  I  efteem  very  much  his  phi« 
lofophical  dialogues,  I  think  his  dialogues 
ppon  eloquence,  and  in  general  his  wri-^ 
tings  upon  that  fubjed,  the  bed  part  of 
his  works:  For  to  philofophy  he  only 
applied,  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
which  was  hardly  ever  the  cafe  before 
the  civil  wars.  But  the  tribunals,  the 
fenate,  and  the  forum,  where  he  could 
ihew  his  eloquence,  were  the  occupation^ 
he  delighted  in.  He  had  the  beft  edu^ 
cation  as  a  fpeaker,  that  the  world  could 
then  afford;  for  he  was  taught  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  beft  mafters,  and 
he  conftantly  pradifed  at  the  bar  from 
his  early  youth :  Nor  did  he  for  that  in- 
terrupt the  praftice  of  declamation,  to 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  under  his 
mailers,  but  declamed  in  public  till  he  wai 
praetor,  and  after  he  hacj  gone  througli 
all  the  great  offices  of  date,  when  the  ci^ 

♦  Pgge  ^^,  and  following  of  this  Volume* 
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vH  wars  and  the  domination  of  Cae&r 
had  put  an  end  to  his  bufinefs  in  the  forum 
and  the  fenate,  he  continued  ftill  the  piao 
tice  among  his  friends  in  his  Tufculan  vil« 
la,  where,  as  he  tells  ns,  he  had  two  Gym* 
nafia.  In  the  upper  one,  which  he  called 
Lyceum,  (the  name  of  the  place  where 
Ariftotle  taught),  he  pradifed  his  rheto* 
rickl  exercifes  in  the  forenoon ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  defcended  to  what  he  called 
his  Academy,  \the  name  of  Plato's  fchool,) 
and  there  he  held  his  philofophical  diQ)u- 
tations  *.  What  he  has  written  therefore 
upon  philofophy  1  confider  only  as  com- 
pilements  from  Greek  4)ook8,  and  ihefe 
not  always  the  heft,  (for  it  is  evident, 
that  he  had  not  dudied  the  philofophical 
works  of  Ariftotle  t>  who,  he  tells  us,  was 


♦  Lib.  i.  cap.  5.  De  Divinat.— TufcuL  Qt^ft.  lib. 
Hi.  cap.  3.— Ibid.  lib.  2.  cap*  3, 

f  "We  need  no  other  proof  of  this,,  dian  his  faying 
fomewhere  that  Ariftotle  believed  the  Deity  to  be  ma- 
ferial  j  the  contrary  of  which  muft  be  well  known  to 
every  man  who  has  read  the  metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Cicero  never  ftudied, 
nor  any  of  his  eTotmc,  works.  He  therefore  afcribes 
to  Ariftotle  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics^  wh0|  no  doubti 
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ftt  that  time  bur  little  read  aAd  ^fteemed 
in  l^me),  and  he  would  tio  doubt  feC' 
do^n:  what  he;^  remembered  of  the  coa^ 
verfaxions  he  had  had  with  Greek  philo'*: 
fophers  then  living*  But  as  to  eloquence^ 
I-  bcKcve  there  is  in  his  writings  every? 
thing  valuable  that  wds  to  be  found  in  a-^I 
nj\  jGfreek  book,  and,  over  and  above  that,* 
many  excellent  obfervations,  which  for 
Ibng.  experience  in  fb  many  caufes  publtd 
and  private,  and  in  fo  much  bufioefsi both; 
in  the  fbnate  and  forum,  muft  have  fiig^^ 
gefted  to  a  man  of  fo  much' genius  ae  .Ci^) 
cero«  And  befides,  in  his  rhetorical  wrif*' 
tings,  we  have  a?  very  complete  hiilory  oft 
eloquence,  its  beginning  and  progrefs  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Of  all  that  he  has  written  upon  the  fubi-i 
]e€t  of  rhetoric,  there  arc  only  two  pieces 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  namely^  the  three* 
books  De  Oratort^  and  the  fmgle  book 

believed  that  God  vas  a  material  Being/  and  who  ap- 
pear to  me  to  bave  been  fo  little  learned  in  metaphf--* 
fical  pliilofophy,  and  fb  vulgar  in  their  notions,  (how-^ 
ever  paradoxical  they  may  have  been  in  other  things); 
as  not  to  have  had  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  an  immate* 
rialBcing, 
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De  Claris  Oratoribus^  ih^  others  being  diA^ 
fertations,  fuch  as  the  Orator  ad  M.  Bru^ 
turn.  Of  thefe  two  dialogues^  the  Uift 
mentioned  is  for  the  greater  part,  as  the 
title  bears,  hiftorical,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Romans  who  before  his  time  excel- 
led in  eloquence.  But  the  other  takes  \n 
the  whole  compafs  of  the  art;  and,  for  the 
variety  of  the  matter,  the  diverfity  of  the 
diaraders.of  the  fpeakers,  the  conduA  of 
the  piece,  and  the  elegance  of  the  com* 
pofition,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  thing^ 
Gcero  has  written;  and  1  am  not  furc, 
biit  it  is  the  bed  of  the  dialogue  kind  that* 
is  extant. 

The  perfonages  in  this  dialogue,  arc 
Lucius  Craffus,  and  Marcus  Antomus,  the 
two  mod  famous  orators  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  both  confular  and  tenforian 
men ;  with  them  was  Quintus  Mucins 
Scaevola,  a  famous  lawyer  of  thofe  days, 
whofe  houfe,  like  that  of  all  the  great 
lawyers,  was  an  oracle  in  the  city,  reforted 
to  by  men  of  the  ^igheft  rank  and  digni- 
ty*.    Neither  was  he  unlearned  in  phi- 


J  I^b«4»  Da  Oratore^  cap.  45, 


./: 
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loi^pby,  and  he  was  reckoned  the  moft 
ek)qucnt  of  ail  the  lawyers.  He  was  tht! 
ddeft  man  of  the  company,  and  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Crafiiis.  Be^^  thefe,  therd 
^ere  two  young  men,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius ; 
from  the  firfl:  of  whom  Cicero  is  fuppofed 
to  hare  got  his  information  of  what  pafied 
in  the  company,  Cotta  was  a  profeffed 
admirer  and  follower  of  CralFusj  and  both 
he  and  Sulpicius  were  very  promiHng  young 
men,  and  coming  oh  very  well  In  the  art 
of  fpeaking ;  and  Sulpicius  is  defcribed  by 
Ctaflus,  as  having  peculiar  advantages  of^ 
perfon,  adiion,  and  Voice*!     Thefe  weriS 

all  the  interlocutors  of  the  firft  day.  But^ 
on  the  fecond  day,  they  were  joined  by  an 
old  man^  Quintus  Catulus,  an  orator  tooj 
but  none  of  the  moll  eminent,  and  Caius 
Julias  Caefar  his  brother,  who  excelled  ill 
one  part  of  the  art,  namely  pleasantry  and 
jeft.  As  nothing  fhould  happen  by  acci* 
dent  in  a  well  conduced  fable,  Catulud 
informed  Craffus,  who  feemed  to  be  a  lit^ 
Vol.  IV.  Sf 


♦  Ibid,  cap,  2^t ' 
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tie  furprifed  at  their  coming,  that  the  e*- 
vening  before,  Vrhen  Caefar  was  coming 
from  his  Tufculanum  to  that  of  Gatulus, 
he  met  upon  the  way  Scaevola,  who  .was 
coming  from  the  Tufculanum  of  Crafius, 
and  informed  him  of  the  learned,  coo- 
verfation  th^y  had  had  that  day,  and  how 
GrafFus  had  ,  been  prevailed  upon  to  lec- 
ture upon  eloquence,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
a  Greel^  fchool  f  • 

The  fcene  therefore  of  this  dialogue  is 
Craflus^s  villa  in  the  Tufculanum  ;  and  the 
time  was  when  a  violent  difpute  was  go- 
ing on  between  Philip  the  conful,  and 
Drufus  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who  took 
a  part  very  unufual  for  a  tribune,  which 
was  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the, Patricians 
and  of  the  fenafe  againft  the  conful.  Du- 
ring this  difpute,  the  LudU  Romani  were 
celebrated,  which  making  a  vacation  in 
bufincfs,  Craflus  during  that  feftivity,  re- 
tired  to  his  Tufculanum,  together  witk 


*  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  Q^'9^%% 
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Marcus  Antonius    and    Quintus   Mucius 
.  Scaevola  his-  father-in-law  *• 


As  to  the  time  of  the  endurance  of  the 
dialogue,  it  is  not  fpun  out  to  an  immo- 
derate length,  as  I  hs^ve  obferved  that  Pla- 
to's two  dialogues  De  Republica  et  De  Le^ 
gibus  are,  but  is  divided  into  two  days. 
In  the  converfation  of  the  firft  day,  which 
makes  the  fubjedt  of  Cicero's  firft  book, 
Craflfus  in  order  tp  incite  the  two  young 
men,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  to  profecute  their 
oratorial  ftudies,  began  a  (Jifcourfe  in  praife 
of  eloquence,  which  he  extolled  as  the 
art  not  only  of  the  greateft  dignity  and 
fplendor,  but  of  the  greateft  ufe,  and  alfo 
of  the  greateft  extent,  comprehending  in  it 
all  other  arts  and  fciences.  This  occafioned 
a  difpute  between  him  and  Scaevola,  who 
maintained  that  the  art  was  neither  of  fuch 
life  qor  fuch  extent,  as  GraiTus  would  njake 
it  tQ  be.  Graflus  anfwerS  his  arguments, 
and  mentions  feveral  arts  which  the  orator 
ought  to  underftjand,  particularly  the  ci-^ 

*  J^ib,  i.  cap.  7. 
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vil  law  *,  or  the  ars  boni  et  aeqni^  as  th« 
dodors  of  law  define  it.  In  this  difpute^ 
every  one  of  the  company  takes  a  part 
more  or  lefs  ;  for  Cicero  takes  care  that 
the  dis^logue  fhall  never  run  into  diiferta- 
tion:  Particularly  Antonius  declared  his 
opinion,  that  Craflus  meafured  the  extent 
of  the  art  by  his  own  genius,  not  by  its 
real  bounds  and  limits,  which  cohfined  it 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  forum  f.  Then,  fays 
Craflus,  as  you  have  confined  the  art 
within  fuch  narrow  limits,  you  can  the 
more  eafily  deliver  the  precepts  of  it; — but 
to-morrow;— For  as  Scaevolahas  appointed 
to  go  to  his  villa  this  evening,  and  the  heat 
of  th<2  day  is  now  coming  on,  during  whicl^ 
it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  reft,  it  is  pror 
per  now  to  pa^rt. 

In  this  fecond  day's  converfatiOn,  Scae-  ' 
yola  Is  not  prefent ;  for  he  had  gone  the 
fsvening  before  to  keep  an  appointment, 


^  Lib.  1.  cap.  36.  et  feq. 
t  Ibid-  cap.  49» 
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W  he  faid,  with  Laelius  io  his  awn  villa  \ 
iaokd  did  not  return  next  day.  Antonius^ 
in  the  forenoon,  proceeds  to  execute  the 
part  which  CralTus  had  affigned  to  him, 
and  explains  fully  and  tliftiodly  all  the 
matter  of  an  oration^  where  he  treats  of' 

the  federal  loci  or  topics,  from  which  the 
arguments  are  to  be  drawn  in  different 
caufes ;  and  (hows  how  thefe  arguments 
are  to  be  difpofed  and  arranged;  fhowa 
alfo,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  ad  oration,  fuch  as  the  prooemium,  the 
narration,  the  confirmation*  the  refutation^ 
and  the  peroration.  Cicero  here  too,  has 
avoided  the  appearance  of  differtation,  or 
pontinued  difcourfe ;  for,  though  Antonius 
is  the  chief  fpeaker,  the  others  break  in 
very  frequently,  either  afking  quefttons  or 
making  obfcrvations,  and  particularly  Julius 
Caefar  entertains  the  company  very  agree- 
ably upon  a  part  of  oratory,  in  which,  as  I 
have  faid,  he  excelled,  viz.  in  pleafantry  and 
facetioufnefs.  This  fubjed  he  explains  me-» 
thodically,  and  illuftrates  by  many  exam- 

f  Lib.  u  cap.  62* 
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pies,  which,  I  believe,  are  a  coljedion  of 
almoft  all  the  witty  layings  of  that  age  and 
Ae  preceeding  *. 

The  next  converfation  was  in  the  after^ 
noon  of  the  fame  day,  when,  after  having 
repofcd  a  little,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
at  mid-day,  they  met  together  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wood,  where  it  was  cool  and 
ihady  ti  and  there  tliey  fat  down;  for  their 
manner  was  to  converfe  walking  in  the 
forenoon^  but  fitting  in  the  afternoon.  And 
then  Craflus  began  upon  the  fubje<3:  which 
Antonius  hadafligned  to  him,  viz«  the  man- 
ner of  the  orator,  apd  the  ornaments  of 
diStiotij  pronunciation,  and  action,  with 
vrhich  the  matter  that  Antonius  had  exr 
plained  was  to  be  clothed  and  dreifed. 

This  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  third  book, 
which  Cicero  begins  with  informing  his 
brother  Quinius  Cicero,  to  whom  the  whole 
work  is  addreffed,  of  the  fate  of  Craflus, 

•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  58.  ct  fequen. 
t  Wb.  iii.  cap*  5- 
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and  of  the  other  interlocutors  in  this  day's 
debate.  Craflus,  he  fays,  died  in  a  few 
days  after,  having  over-heatcd.himfelf  by 

/peaking  with  great  vehemence  in  the  de- 
bate above  mentioned,  betwixt  Philip 
the  conful  and  Drufus  the  tribune.  While 
he  was  fpeaking,  he  was  feized,  he  fays^ 
with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  and  that  ended 
in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days ;  a  death,  fays  Cicero,  to  be  lament- 
cd  by  his  friends,  his  country,  and  all 
good  men:  But,  foon  after,  fuch  calami- 
ties befel  the  commonwealth,  ut  mihi  non 
efepta  LUcio  Crajfo  a  diis  immortalibus  vita^ 
fid  donata  mors  ejfe^  n;ideatur.  Then  be 
proceeds  to  relate  how,  in  the  contention 
betwixt  Sylla  and  Marius,  all  the  perfons 
who  were  prefent  in  that  day's  converfa- 
tion,  were  either  put  to  death  or  driven 
into  exile.  And,  here  we  may  obferve, 
that  by  Cicero  himfelf  appearing  in  thi$ 
tvork,  bj*  whicTi,  as  I  have  obferved,  his 
dialogues  are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
.  Plato,  this  moft  beautiful  and  moving  paf- 
,  fage  is  introduced,  which  otherwife  could 
not  have  been  done  with  fo  much  propria 
«y* 


•    * 
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CraOTus  begins  with  obferviag,-  that  An- 
tonius,  in  dividing  the  taik  betwixt  them 
two,  had  feparated  two  things,  which  in 
fiature  never  can  be  feparated  ;r-^the  things 
which  are  the  fubjedl  of  the  oration,  and 
the  words.  That,  in  ancient  times,  there  was 
no  fuch  reparation  of  the  knowledge  of 
things,  from  the  art  of  words ;— ^to  think 
and  BiGt  properly,  and  t6  fpeak  well,  was 
one  and  the  fame  fcience,  and  that  which 
Phoenix  tanght  Achilles,  The  divifion  was 
firft  made  in  the  fehools  of  philofophers, 
who  rcferved  to  themfelves  the  knowledge 
of  things,  but  affigned,  to  certain  profef- 
fors  they  called  Rhetoricians,  the  province 
of  teaching  words.  But  the  two  cannot  be 
divided  without  great  injury  to  both :  For 
the  knowledge  of  things  cannot  be  ufeful, 
if  they  be  not  properly  exprefled  in  words  j 
and  nothing  is  more  vain  or  infignificant^ 
than  words  without  fenfe  or  matter.  The 
perfea  oratw,  therefore,  muft  join  the 
knowledge  of  both :  And  he  infifts,  as  he 
did  in  the  preceeding  day's  converfation^ 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  learned  in  all 
arts  and  fciences,  that  can  be  made  the  fub- 
jcGt  of  public  fpeaking,  and  flipuld  be  like 
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Gorgias,  who,  at  the  Olympic  games,  de- 
iired  that  any  body  would  propofe  a  fub- 
je<a  to  him,  upon  which  he  might  fpeak, 
and  who  was  fo  much  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  that  to  him  only  they  erected  in 
Delphi  a  golden  flratue,  whereas  on  others 
they  only  beftowed  a  gilt  one  *.  ,  And^  par- 
ticularly, he  muft  be  thoroughly  learned  in 
every  thing  concerning  human  life,  laws, 
and  government.    Such,  he  fays^  were  the 
ancient  fages  of  Greece,  and  fuch  were  the 
great  men  in  Rome  before  his  time.     But 
the  perfed  orator  muft  be  learned  likewiie 
in  other  things :  He  muft  have  ftudied  the 
pbilofophy  of  nature  as  well  as  of  man; 
and  muft  know  fomething  of  thofe  arts, 
which  are  ufeful  and  ageeeable  in  human 
life.    And,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
fuch  an  univerfal  knowledge,  in  a  life  {6 
occupied  as  tjiat  of  a  Roman  of  high  rank 
then  was;  lie  fays,  in  the  firft  place,  that, 
unlefs  you  can  learn  fuch  things  quickly, 
you  can  never  learn  them  well;  and,  there- 
VoL.  IV.  Tt 


*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  32. 
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fore,  you  fliould  not  attempt  to  learn  thens 
at  all :  And,  fecondly,  be  makes  a  diftinc-- 
tion  betwixt  thofe  who  learn  fciences  and 
arts  for  ufe,  and  tbofe  whb  learn  them  for 
the  plea fure  of  the  ftudy,  and  therefore 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  them*. 

After  this  preamble,  there  was  a  (hort 
paufe  in  the  converfation,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  Cotta  putting  Craffus  in  mind 
of  the  part  he  had*  undertaken,  which  was 
to  explain  to  them  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
and  how  the  tbings  treated  of  by  the  ora- 
tor were  to  be  expreffed  copioufly,  ele- 
gantly, and  properly  f.  Upon  this  admo- 
nition, Craffus  proceeds  to  treat  of  tropes, 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  fingle  words:  Then 
he  goes  on  to  the  compofition  of  them;  and 
there  he  infifts  much  upon  numbers  and 
rhythms,  which  he  confiders  as  effential 
to  the  itile  of  an  orator.  Of  this,  I  have 
already  fpoken  at  pretty  great  length :  And 
I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  he  obferves  what 

•  Ibid.  cap.  23. 
f  Ibid.  cap«  36^ 
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is,  certainly  true,  that  the  thythms,  in  the 
cadence  or  cjaufule  of  the  fentencet,  affed 
the  ear  the  moft  *.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  fpeak  of  what  is  decent,  proper, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubjeClj  without  which^ 
there  can  be  nothing  excellent  in  eloquence, 
or  any  other  art.  Then  he  ipeaks  of  ac- 
tion and.  pronunciation^  and  with  thi^t  coii- 
eludes..  After  he  had  done,  Catulus  makes 
him  a  compliment,  in  which  he  tells  him, 
that  he  had  explained  all  thQfe  thiQ[gs  fo 
well,  that  he  feetned  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  to  the  Greeks,  ftot  to  have  learned 

them  from  the  Greeks :  And  he  adds,  that 
he, rejoices  to  have  been  prefent  himleJf  at 
fuch  a  difcourfe,  but  fifties  that  his  fon- 
in-law. Hortenfius  had  been  'prefent  like^ 
wife.  Upoa  this  *occafion,  Cicero  makes 
a  compliment  from  the  mouth  of  Craflus 
to  his  friend,  though  rival  in  eloquence, 
Horienfms ;  iand  fo  the  dialogue  end$. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Craflus,  in  thia 
part  of  the  dialogue,  fpeaks  more  iii  con- 
tinued difcourfe,  than  any  other  of  the 

»    •  Ibid.  cap.  50. 
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interlocutors.  Antonius,  who  had  fpoken 
fo  much  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day, 
hardly  fays  any  thing.  The  young  men, 
Caefar  and  Sulpiciua,  only  exprefs  their 

admiration  of  CrafTus;  and  it  is  only  the 
elderly  man  Catulus,  who  takes  occafioa 
now  and  then  to  fpeak  at  fome  lengths  £- 
very  thing,  therefore,  in  this  laft  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  appears 
to  be  conduded  with  the  greateft  propriety 
and  decorum. 

As  Cfaflus  exprcffes,  Cicero*s  own  idea 
of  a  perfedt  orator j  we  may  obferve,  that 
his  part  is  much  more  laboured  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  fpeakers.  And,  be- 
fides  what  he  makes  him  fay  of  elo- 
quence, he  throws  in  to  his  difcourfe  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  philofophy,  par- 
ticularly where  he  makes  him  fay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  neteflary  union  betwixt  words 
and  things,  that  all  things  in  nature  are 
one ;  that  there  is  a  bond  of  union,  by 
which  every  thing  is  conneded  with  every  . 
thing,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  feparated  from 
the  whole,  and  exift  entirely  by  itfelf  *t 

*  Ibid,  cap.  5.  and  6, 
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So  that  here  Cicero  (hows  to  be  true,  what 
he  fays  elfewhcre,  ih^t  he  was  formied  an 
orator,  not  in  the  fhops  of  Rhetoricians, 
but  in  the  walks  of  the  Acadenly.  The 
ftile  too  I  admire  very  much,  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly copious,  yet  not  fuperabunclant, 
as  it  often  is  in  his  orations ;  nor  does  he 
dwell  fo  long  upon  the  fame  form  and  fi- 
gure of  fpeech,  as  he  frequently  does  in 
thefe# 

As  to  Craflus's  idea  of  an  orator,  I  be- 
lieve  moft  people  will  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Antonius,  who  would  confine 
him  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar,  the  forum, 
or  the  fenate ;  and  not  oblige  him  to  take 
fuch  a  range  through  all  the  arts  ,and  fci- 
ences  as  Craflus  thinks  necefTary.  But,  in 
the  firfl:  place,  we  are  to  confider,  that 
Craffus  is  fpeaking  of  the  ornaftients  of 
dididn.  Now,  I  maintain,  that  to  make  a 
ftile  of  fpeaking  both  copious  and  orna- 
mented, the  knowledge  of  very  many  things 
is  abfolutely  nec^ffary  ;  and  that  no  man 
can'  fpeak  in  fuch  a  ftile,  whofe  ftudies  arc 
confined  to  one  particular, thing,  though  it 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  thing  upoa 
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vrhich  he  fpeaks,  and  though  his  know- 
ledge  of  it  be  as  perfeft  as  poffible*  I  fay  as 
pcrfed  as  poffible ;  for  1  hold  it  to  be  true, 
what  CralTus  fays,  thai  there  is  fuch  a  cocb* 
nedion  and  con/ent^  as  he  call^  it,  of  all 
things  in  this  univerfe,  that  no  man  who 
Vnderftands  only  one  thing,  can  under- 
ftiand  it  perfedly.  AnA^  fecundo^  I  fay, 
that  a  man  whofe  knowledge  \^  fo  confinedi 
cannot  have  that  elevation  of  mind,  which 
a  great  fpeaker  ought  to  have;  he  cannot 
thunder  and  lighten,,  and  aftonilh  all 
Greece,  as  Pericles  did  j  nor  could  Pericles 
have  done  that,  if  he  had  not  heard  Anax- 
agoras  the  philofopher. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore^  I  (fo  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  thofe  three  books 
De  Oratore^  are  not  ohiy  the  completeft 
work  of  the  dialogue  kind  which  he  has 
executed,  but  the  fined  of  all  his  works. 

Befides  thefe  dialogues  upon  philofophy 
$ind  eloquence,  there  is  a  Work  of  Cicero's, 
which  he  entitles  Cato  Major^  Jeif,  De  Sc'^ 
ne£iute.  It  is  not  a  dialogue,  but  a  conti* 
pued  difcroufe,  made  by  Cato  the  elder, 


V      • 
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.a|  the  defire  o^  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and» 
befides,  there  is  neither  time  nor  place, 
nor  any  thing  like  afaUe.     It  is,  nevef- 
thelefs,  the  pleafanteft  little  work  I  ever 
tiead,  and  I  don*t  wonder  that  Cicero  had'J 
ftt<sh  delight  in  writing  it,  that  it  not  only, 
as  he  fays,  made  him  forget  the  infirmities 
j>f  old  age,  but  made  that  time  of  life 
pleafant  to  hiin.    Philofophy  therefore,  he 
adds,    never  can  be  fuflBciemly  praifed, 
which  makes  every  time  of  life  akgreeable*. 
There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  of  Roman  :    For,  as  he 
tells  iis  in  his  introdu<aion,  Cato  in  his  old 
age  became  ftudious  of  Greek  learning. 
The  ftile  is  very  elegant,  but  not  near  fo 
much  raifed  as  the  ftile  of  Craflus  upon  the 
fubjed  of  oratory  :  Nor  indeed  was  it  pro- 
per that  it  fhould  have  been  fo.     Theodo- 
Tus  Gaza,  one  of  the  great  reftorers  of 
Greek  learning  in  Italy  t,  was  fo  charmed 
with  it,  that  be  has  done  it  an  honour^ 


In  initia. 


f  See  what  I  have  faid  of  him,  in  the  jMre&ce  to 
the  in.  Vol^me  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  7 1 . 


V       • 
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which,  I  believe,  he  never  did  to  any  La- 
tin book,  that  of  tranflating  it  into  Greeks 
though  he  undcrftood  the  Latin  very  well, 
as  appears  not  only  frctm  this  tranflation, 

• 

but  from  other  tranflations,  he  vvas  employ- 
ed by  the  Popes  to  make,  of  Greek  au- 
thors into  Latin  *.  In  reading  it,  I  was 
at  the  pains  to  compare  it  with  the  origi- 
nal, paragraph  by  paragraph ;  and  this  led 
me  to  obferve,  what  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  great  advantage  the  Greek  has 
over  the  Latin,  by  the  ufe  pf  fo  many 
conneding  particles,  giving  a  roundnefs  and 
a  flow  to  the  Greek  compofition,  which 
even  the  language  of  Cicero  has  not. 

There  is  another  very  fine  treatife  of 
Cicero's,  aiwi  which  comes  nearer  to  dia- 

*  This  tranflation  of  Thcodorus  is  a  very  rare 
book.  I  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  it,  till  I  was  fa- 
voured with  the  ufe  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  only  copy, 
for  any  thing  that  I  know,  that  is  in  Britain,  by  My 
Lord  Stormont,  who  is  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  very 
curious  about  every  thing  relating  to  Greek  learpmg. 
He  did  not,  like  many  of  our  travellers  now-a-days, 
drop  his  claffical  learning  in  his  travels,  but  ca;*ried  it 
with  him  all  over  Europe,  and  continued  the  ftudy  of 
it  even  in  the  cotirts  where  he  rcfidcd,  and  where  he 
was  employed  in  public  bu(inei$. 
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logue  than  the  one  laft  mentioned.  It  is 
,  entitled  Laelius^  finje  de  Amtcitia ;  for  there 
is  there  a  Storjr,  with  the  circuinftances  of 
Perfons,  Time,  and  Place*  It  is  a  conver- 
fation,  which  Scaevola  the  augur  and 
Caius  Fannius  had  with  Laelius,  the  friend 

•  of  Publius  Scipio,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Scipio.  Which  converfation,  Ci- 
cero fays,  Scaevola,  fitting  upon  a  femi- 
circular  bench  in  his  houfe,  related  to  him 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  to  fome  o- 
ther  of  his  intimates.  But  it  is  a  continu- 
ed difcourfe  of  Laelius,  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  and  no  diverfity  of  fenti- 
ments.  But,  though  no  dialogue,  it  is  ve- 
ty  inftrudiye,  as  well  as  pleafant,  having 
a  great  deal  of  good  philofophy  in  it,  and 
much  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  of 
men  and  manners. 

» 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of 

*  Cicero's  dialogues,  wich.  two  or  three  ob- 
fervations.  My  firft  obfervation  is,  that  I 
think  Cicero  .has  chofen  very  well  the  per^ 
fonages  whom  he  introduces  fpeaking. 
They  are  all  men  of  eminence  in  the  ftate. 

Vol.  IV.  '  U  u 


'^    I 
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cither  then  living  or  dead ;  and,  though 
dead,  the  Romans  had  fuch  a  juft  venera- 
tion  for  their  anceftors,  that  they  would 
hear,  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  fuch  meh 
as  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Cato  fpeaking: 
And,  I  think,  it  is  true  what  Cicero  fays, 
that  fuch  illuftrious  men  gave  more  gravi- 
ty and  dignity  to  what  was  faid,  than  it 
could  otherwife  have  had.     And  he  adds, 

*  Ipfcy  mea  legens^  Jic  qfficior  interdumy  ut 

*  Catoneniy  non  me^  loqui  exiftimem  *.'  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  advantage, 
which  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  has  over 
Plato  ;  for,  unlefs  it  be  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades,  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  of  emi- 
nence who  fpeaks  in  his  dialogues.  The 
reft  are  all  burghers  of  Athens,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  itinerant  fophifts,  fuch 
as  Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  or  namelefs 
ftrangers. 

My  other  obfervation  is,  that  there  Is  a 
politenefs  in  Cicero's  dialogues,  which  I 
do  not  find  in  thofe  of  Plato  j  for  the  iro- 


*  Laelius  in  initio. 
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nical  manner  of  Socrates,  though  it  muft 
have  been  very  pleafant  to  the  by-ftanders, 
could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  converfed,  as  the  tendeijicy  of  it 
was  ta  fhow  their  vanity  and  ignorance, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  fools  of  them ; 
whereas  in  Cicero  the  perfonagcs  treat  one 
another  with  the  greateft  refped,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  opinion.  Craffus, 
in  the  laft  book  De  Oratore^  finds  fault 
with  fome  things  in  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius ;  but 
does  it  in  fo  gentle  and  fo  friendly  a  man- 
ner, that  they  both  think  themfelves  obli- 
ged to  him  for  his  obfervation.  The  prai- 
fes  they  beftow  upon  one  another  feem  to 

be  all  fmcere  and  to  proceed  from  the 
heart,  without  the  lead  appearance  of 
flattery  or  fervility  :  And  of  themfelves 
they  fpeak  with  the  mod  becoming  mo- 
defty.  In  ftiort,  1  do  tiot  know  that  there 
is  any  where  to  be  found  a  better  fchool 
for  politenefs,  than  the  dialogues  of  Cicero. 

Another  thing  which  pleafes  me  very 
much  in  Cicero's  writings  upon  eloquence 
and  philofophy  is,  that  they  are  almoft  all 
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of  them  infcribed  to  fome  friend,  fuch  as 
Brutus,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Varro;  and  his 
beft  work,  as  1  think,  of  the  dialogue  kind, 
the  three  books  De  Oratore^  is  dedicated 
to  his  brother.  7  o  all  thefe  works  there 
are  prefaces  in  which  he  converfes  with 
thefe  friends  in  the  moft  friendly  manner; 
and  which  convinces  me,  that  he  had  really 
a  heart  capable  of  friendfliip,  the  greateft 
gift  that  I  think  God  and  nature  could 
have  beftowed  upon  him,  efpecially  in  the 
times  in  M^hich  he  lived,  the  miferies  of 
which,  he  fays  himfelf,  he  could  not  have 
fupported  without  philofophy  and  friend- 
fliip. And  I  would  have  thofe,  who  live 
in  the  prefent  times,  confider,  whether  it 
be  pofTible  to  live  a  happy  life  without  the 
aid  of  philofophy,  *  and  the  fociety  and 
friendlhip  of  men  of  worth  and  knowledge, 
iuch  as  thofe  with  whom  Cicero  livedt 
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CHAP.      VIII. 


Of  Lord  Shaftejbury* s  dialogue^  entitled 
The  Moralifts; — this  a  compleat  dra-* 
matical  piece  in  all  its  parts ; — better 
divided  as  to  time^  thanfome  dialogues 
of  Plato. — Of  the  different  chara6iers  in 
it. — I'he  firft  days  converfation  a  pro^ 
per  introdii6iion  to  ivhat  is  principal  in 
the  piece y  viz.  the  converjion  of  ajceptic 
to  theifm. — Thefecond  dafs  converfation 
is  divided  into  four  parts  : — The  firjl  is 
of  Fhilocles  vjith  Theocles  in  the  morn" 
ingj  alone ; — Thefecond  at  dinner^  ivhen 
fwo  nevj  charaSiers  are  introduced  y — The 
third  is  in  the  fields^  vuhen  Theocles^ 
in  a  long  difcourfe^  demonfirqtes  the 
exijtence  of  God  from  his  ivorks. — Here 
the  catajirophe  of  the  piece  begins, — The 
fequel  of  this  converfation^contains  confe^ 
quences  from  nvhat  had  been  before  de^ 
monjirated.  —  The  fourth  converfation  of 
thefecond  day  is  upon  thefubje^  ofmira^ 
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cles  and  prodigies. — This  converfation  /?- 
greeably  varied  nvith  refpeSl  to  thefpeak- 
ers  as  nvell  as  the  fubjeSi.^^Of  the  third 
dafs  converfation  ofPhilocles  vuith  The^ 
.ocles  alone. — Thefcene  the  fame  as  nvhere 
they  met  thefrf  day, --^Of  the  Rhapfodies 
of  Theocles  in  this  converfation^  and  the 
ftile  of  them ; — not  incredible  to  thofe  nvho 
have  heard  the  Italian  rhapfodifls. — Sub- 
jeSf  of  the  fir  ft  rhapfody  is  an  invocation 
5/^ Divinity; — of  the  fecond,  a  defcrip^ 
tion  of  that  vivifying  povuer^  "which  per^ 
vades  all  nature  :'—The  third  has  for  its 

fubje£i  the  elements  and  minerals  : — The 
fourth  contains   a  defcription  of  the  dif^ 

ferent  countries  of  the  earthy  and  the  va- 
rious appearances  of  nature  in  them.^-^Be* 
tvuixt  fome  of  the  rhapfodies^  a  great  deal 
of  cool  reafoning  and  dialogue  in  the  So- 
eratic  voay  of  queflion  and  affvoer  is  in- 
terfperfed. — Conclufion  of  the  voorkfuita- 
hie  to  the  main  deftgn  of  it; — contains^ 
\mo^  An  account  of  Beauty^  and  the  f eve- 
.  ral  kinds  of  it  i-^/hovus  that  all  beauty  is 
refolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty-  of  the 

frji  Being. — Beauty  produces  admiration^ 
and  Admiration  enthujiafm. — -Ofthefeve^ 
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ral kinds  of enthuftafm. — Thefenfe  of  beauty 

Jhonvn  to  be  innate  in  man^  and  not  acquis 

red. — zdo^  The  conclufion  alfofhoivs  the 

necej/ity  ofphilofophijing ;  and  thaty  infa^^ 

every  man  does  philojophife  more  or  lefs. 

-^^Obfervations  upon  this  dialogue  :^^The 

fable  of  it  excellent^  nvith  greater  vari^ 

ety  than  in  Cicero  s  dialogue  De  Oratore  .• 

—^he  file  fuch  as  might  be  expeSied 

'    from  a  man  like  Lord  Shqftefbury  \-'^Pq^ 

litenefs  too^  fuch  as  in  Cicero  s  dialogues. 

— Obfervntions  on  the  philofophy  of  this  . 

piece. — The  lovCy  of 'which  beauty  is  the 

objefly  made  a  fundamental  principle 
both  of  virtue  and  religion.'-^This  phi^ 
lofophy  perfeBly  agreeable  to  Scripture.''^ 
From  the  fame  principle^  Shaftefbury  de-^ 
monft rates  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God.-^This  demonjlration  better  than  any 
demonjlration  of  the  fame  a  priori. — Dr 
darkens  demonjlration  examined^  and 
fhonvn  not  to  be  fo  compleat  as  that  of 
Shaftefbury. — Shaftefbury^ s  philofophy^ 
hovaever^  not  perfeSi  in  this  dialogue.'-^ 
The  diftin^ion  betivixt  the  animal  and 
intelleSiual  parts  of  our  nature^  not  ex- 
plicitly laid  down^^^The  confequences  of 
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this  diJlinflion;'^tt  demon/Irate  s  the  beau^ 
tiful  to  be  good ; — puts  an  end  to  the  pa^- 
radox  oj  the  Stoics  concerning  'virtue  ;— 
their  language  more  proper  than  that  of 
the  other  philofophers.—Praife  of  Lord 
Shaft ejburys  ^writings. — They  are  noiv 
out  of  fajhion.^^hat  the  fate  of  other 
nvritings^  ivhich  deferve  it  as  little.-^ 
Of  Mr  Harrises  dialogues  upon  art  and 

hap{)inefs,— wc?^  properly  dialogues,  ac^ 
cording  to  my  definition. — They  have^ 
honvenjer^  great  merits  as  ail  the  nvri^ 
tings  of  that  author  have. 


THE  fineft  dialogue  of*  modern  times, 
fo  fine,  that  I  think  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
got  from  antiquity,  is  My  Lord  Saftelbu- 
ry's  rhapfody,  entitled  The  Moralifis.  It 
has  every  thing  which  a  dialogue  requires; 
for  it  has  a  fable,  charadters,  manners, 
incidents,  and  fcenery  too,  and  in  fliort, 
every  thing  belonging  to  a  dramatic  piece# 
The  fubjedt  of  it  is  the  converfion  of  a  fcep- 
tic'to  theifm.    This  converfion  is  made  by 
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a  philofopher,  who  is  poflefled  of  the  no- 
bled  of  all  paflions,  an  enthufiaftical  ad- 
miration of  God  and  Nature,  So  here  are 
two  very  different  charaders  diftindly 
marked :  And  in  the  courfe  of  the  adion, 
which  lafts  three  days,  there  are  other  cha- 
raders introduced ;  for  my  Lord  has  not 
fallen  into  the  error,  wllich,  I  think,  Pla- 
to has  committed,  of  making  but  one  con- 
verfation  of  his  ten  books  of  Polity,  and 
Ukewife  only  one  of  his  thirteen  books 
of  Laws,  and  fo  drawing  out  each  of  thefe 
dialogues  to  an  immeafurable  length,  an 
error,  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  Ci- 
cero has  alfo  avoided.     In  the  firft  day's 

converfation,   Philocles  (fo  the  fceptic   is 

• 

called,  who  is  the  narrator  of  the  dia- 
logue), recites  a  converfation  which  pafTed 
betwixt  him  and  his  friend  Palemon,  in 
the  park  at  London,  upon  the  fubjed  of 
the  miferies  of  human  life,  in  which  Phi- 
locles  having  thown  out  fome  things  of  the 
fceptical  kind  that  gave  offence  to  Palemon, 
as  tending  to  {how,  that  there  is  no  di- 
ftindion  of  right  and  wrong  in  adions, 
any  more  than  of  truth  and  falfehood  in 
Vol.  IV.  Xx 
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arguments^ — Philocles,  ufing  the  privilege^ 
as  he  fays,  of  a  fceptic,  entertained  hina 
-with  a  difcourfe  of  fome  length  upon  the 
order  and  beauty  which  appears  in  nature^ 
the  government  of  the  univerfal  mind, 
which  we  ought  from  thence  to  infer,  and 
to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  ills  natural  and 
moral,  of  which  they  had  been  fpeaking^ 
were  no  more  than  ills  in  appearance,  be- 
ing only  the  neceflary  confequences  of  the 
univerfe  being  a  fyftem.  This  fudden 
change  having  furprifed  Palemon,  he  afk- 
cd  Philocles  what  had  produced  fentiments 

fo  different  from  thpfe  he  had  before  ex- 
prefled.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Philocles  in- 
forms him,  that  fome  days  ago  he  had 
had  a  converfation  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  whom  he  calls  Theocles,  whcr 
had  made  a  perfe£k  convert  of  him  to  the 
firm  belief  of  theifm,  and  the  government 
of  ian  univerfal  mind  of  infinite  goodnefs 
and  wifdom.  This  converfation  Palemon 
earneftly  defired  to  hear ;  but,  as  it  was 
then  growing  late,  Philocles. could  not  fa- 
tlsfy  him  at  that  time,  but  promifed  that 
he  would  become  author  for  his  fake,, and 
fet  it  down  in  writing* 
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Thia  is  the  firftday^s  converfation,  and 
I  think  a  very  natural  and  proper  intro- 
dudion  to  what  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.  the  converfations  with  Theocles,  which 
make  the  fubjed  of  the  two  other  days* 
The  fcene  of  thefe  is  Theocles's  country 
feat,  where  Philocles  had  gone  upon  a  vifit 
to  him.  There  he  finds  him  in  the  fore- 
noon, walking  in  the  fields  with  a  Virgil 
in  his  hand.  This  rural  fcene  is  very  well 
defcribed*.  Here,  after  fome  difcourfe, 
which  the  company,  that  Theocles  had  with 
him,  naturally  gave  occafion  to,  the  con- 
verfation took  a  philofbphical  turn ;  and 
they  began  to  talk  of  pleafure  and  happi- 
nefs,  and  of  what  was  good  or  ill  in  hu- 
man life.  Upon  this  fubjed  they  at  laft 
agreed,  that,  what  made  perfe£t  happinefs, 
was  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  was 
perfeftly  beautiful  and  good.  Such  an  ob- 
je£t,  Theocles  faid,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
univerfe,  and  which  he  promifed  to  difco- 
ver  to  him  the  next  morning ;  for,  by  this 
time,  a  fervant  had  come  from  the  hpufe 


#  Part  ii.  fea.  i. 
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to  let  Theoclcs  Tcnow,  that  company  was 
come  to  dine  with  him. 

And  here  we  have  an  epifode  very  na- 
turally introduced,  in  which  we  have  two 
new  characters  that  give  an  agreeable  va-- 
riety  to  the  piece,  and  furnifli  matter  for 
converfation  on  different  fubjed:s,  but  all 
having  a  relation  to  the  principal  fubjeft 
of  the  piece.  One  of  thefe  characters  is 
an  old  gentleman,  a  religious  bigot,  and  a 
man  not  at  all  of  pleafant  manners  :  The 
other  is  a  modeft  young  gentleman,  and 
more  agreeable  in  converfation. 

The  dinner  was  fuch>  as  to  give  occafion 
to  Theocles  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the  virtue 
of  temperance ;  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  dinner  very  different  from  what 
is  now  given  by  men  of  faihion.  From 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  they 
came  to  fpeak  of  temperance  with  refpedt 
tp  wealth  and  honours,  and  of  virtue  in 
general.  Upon  this  fubjedt  it  was  obferved, 
that  to  exalt  virtue  and  its  happinefs,  was 
underftood  by  fome  religious  men  to  be 
depreffing  and  undervaluing  religion :  For 
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virtue,  they  faid,  was  mifcry ;  and  th^t  there 
was  no  happinefs  in  this  life,  nor  any  ex- 
cept what  religion  promifed  in  our  future 
ftate.  By  arguing  in  this  way,  Theocles 
obferved  it  was  impoffiljle  to.  convince  an 
atheift,  who,  if  he  believed  that'therc  was 
fo  much  diforder  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  would  not  be  difpofed  to  think 
better  of  the  future,  and  never  could  be 
perfuaded,  that  the 'world  was  under  the 
government  of  a  Wife  and  Good  Being. 
This  naturally  led  the  converfation  to  fpeak 
of  atheifm,  and  of  the  common  way  of  ar- 
guing againft  atheifts;  when  it  wasobfer-- 
ved,  that  if  an  author  argued  calmly  a- 
gainft  atheifts,  and  ftated  the  arguments 
fully  and  fairly,  he  was  underftood  to  be  a 
friend  to  them.  This,  it  was  faid,  was 
the  cafe  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Cud- 
worth :  And  the  fame  objedion  was  made 
to  a  late  author,  viz.  the  author  of  the 
*  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.^  And  here  Lord 
Shafteft)ury  introduces,  I  think  not  im- 
properly, a  defence  of  his  own  work  from 
the  mouth  of  Theocles,  who  fpeaks  of  that 
jiuthor  as  his  friend,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  undertakes  his  defence  in  a  pret*- 
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ty  long  difcourfe,  where  he  fhows,  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  an  atheift,  is  to 
ueat  him  with  good  manners,  and  with 
calmnefs  and  moderation.  That  folldly  to 
refute  the  arguments  qff  the  atheifts,  and 
to  eftablifh  upon  found  principles  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Deity,  muft  neceflarily  be  pre- 
vious to  our  belief  in  any  revelation  from 
that  Deity.  That  genuine  theifm  and  juft 
notions  of  the  Divinity  muft  neceflarily 
produce  that  divine  love,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  perfection  of  religion,  a- 
rifmg  from  the  high  idea  we  have  of  the 
Being  which  is  the  objedt  of  it.  This,  he 
fays,  was  what  his  friend  recommended, 
maintaining  that  we  were  not  truly  reli- 
;ious,  unlefs  our  devotion  proceeded  from 
fuch  a  principle,  and  not  from  the  hopes 
of  reward,  or  the  fears  of  punifliment; 
though  fuch  motives  might  be  very  pro* 
perly  ufed,  with  thofe  who  were  by  nature 
incapable  of  fo  liberal  a  devotion.  This^ 
fays  Theocles,  I  think  is  fufficient  to  de- 
fend the  morality  of  my  friend's  Inquiry, 
and  fbew,  that  it  is  nowife  inconfiftent 
with  religion,  but  quite  the  contrary.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  his  work  is  entirely  con- 


i»' 
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fined  to  morality,  he  has  hdt  proved  that 
a  Being  exifts  worthy  of  that  difintertfted 
love  and  admiration,  in  which  he  makes 
the  perfedkion  of  religion  to  conflft :  To 
fupply  this  defed,  fays  he,  I  muft  become 
preacher,  and  give  you  a  fyftem  of  theo- 
logy agreeable  to  his  principles  ^. 

Here  this  converfation  ended,  by  the 
Coming  in  of  fome  vifitants,  who  took  up 


•  Part  ii.  ftft.  3.  in  fine, — I  confidcr  therefore  the 
Rhapfody  as  a  fcquel  or  appendix  to  the  Inquiry,  exalt- 
ing morality  to  theology,  which  ought  to  be  confider- 
ed,  and  is  confidered  by  our  author^  as  the  fummit  of 

human  virtue  and  human  knowledge.  I  have  eliewhere 
£ud,  that  the  Inquiry  is  the  beft  book  in  Englifh  upon 
the  fubjc£t  of  morals :  And  I  am  not  at  all  difpofed  to 
retraft  that  opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 

read  it  over  again,  on  occaGon  of  this  commentary,  ^hich 
Ihavc  given  upon  the  Rhapfody^  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  it  is  the  beft  dcmonftration  to  be  found  in  any  book 
that  Itoow,  antient  or  modern,  of  that  moft  important 
truth,  the  foundation,  I  think,  of  theifm,  That  virtue 
is  the  greateft  happinefs,  and  vice  the  grcateft  mifery 
of  men  5  for  we  cannot  otherwife  be  convinced  our- 
fcives,  nor  convince  others,  that  the  world  is  under 
the  Government  of  Supreme  Intellig^ce,  Power,  au4 
Goodnefi. 
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the  remaining  part  of  the  afternoon  in  o-». 
ther  difcourfe^  In  the  evening,  the  fcenc 
is  changed  from  the  houfe  to  the  fields, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  company  being  gone, 
Philocles,  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
young  friend  who  remained,  infifted  with 
Theocles,  that  he  fhould  give  them  the 
fermon  he  had  jpentioned,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  taking  occafion  to  begin  it 
from  obfervations  made  by  Philocles  upon 
the  ftrudure  and  organization  of  the  plants 
they  faw  in  the  fields. 

And  here  begins  what  may  be  called  the 
cataftrophe  or  denoument  of  the  piece^ 
to  which  every  thing  preceding  has  a  ten- 
dency more  or  lefs ;  I  mean  the  demon- 
ftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Sovereign 
Mind  and  Supreme  Intelligence,  given  by 
Theocles  in  language  as  beautiful  and  as 
much  ornamented  as  fcience  can  be  deli- 
vered in.  Nor  does  Philocles  forget  his 
charader  of  fceptic,  and  the  part  afligned 
to  him  of  objeding  to  the  arguments  of 
Theocles,  which  part  he  ads  exceedingly 
well ;  and  thus  the  argument  is  fully  laid 
before  us,  and  according  to  the  fair  me- 
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thod  in  which  even  atheifm,  as  Theocles 
thinks,  fhould  be  treated,  every  thing,  is 
faid  in  its  behalf  that  can  be  faid,  but  to 
vehich  Theocles  gives  a  fuflScient  anfwer. 
In  this  debate  the  old  gentleman  takes  a 
part  fuitable  to  his  character,  anfwering  or 
endeavouring  to  anfwer  the  obje(3:ions  of 
Philocles,  but  in  an  angry  paffionate  way : 
Whereas  the  anfwers  of  Theocles  are  per- 
fed:ly  mild  and  good  humoured ;  for  he  is 
a  moll  amiable  enthufiaft,  without  any 
mixture  of  that  paflion,  violence,  and  fu- 
rious zeal,  which  we  often  fee  in  religious 
enthufiafts. 

What  follows  after  this  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  corollaries  or  confequences  of  The- 
ocles^s  demonftration  ;  tending  at  the  fame 
time  to  ftrengthen  it,  by  (hewing  that  his 
theory  is  agreeable  to  hGt  and  obfervation. 
The  laft  converfation  of  this  fecond  day  is 
after  fupper^  and  the  fubjedl  of  it  is  pro- 
digies, miracles,apparitions,and  other  things 
altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature.  By  thefe  the  old  gentleman  would 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity ;  but  Philo- 

VoL.  IV.  Y  y 
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cles,  taking  up  the  argument  of  ThcocIc8^ 
fliews  that  it  is  only  from  order,  regulari- 
ty, and  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture, |hat  we  can  infer  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence ;  but  from  fuch  vio* 
lation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  thofe  men^ 
tioned  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  con- 
fufion  in  the  fyftem  thence  refuking,  no- 
thing could  be  infierred  except  either  thef  • 
chaos  and  atoms  of  the  atheifts,  or  the 
magic   and    demons    of    the    polytheifts. 
This  coMverfation  is  agreeably  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding  conver- 
fations  of  the  fame  day,  not  only  by  the 
fubje£l^but  by  Theocles,  who  was  the  chief 
fpeaker  in  thofe,  laying  nothirtg  in  this, 
and  likewife  by  the  modeft  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  only  a  hearer  before^ 
now  taking  a  very  proper  part  in  the  con- 
verfation,  and  joining  Philocles  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  gave  hinn 
a  rebuke  in  fuch  rough  terms,  that  Philo- 
cles  interpofed,  and  finifhed  the  argument^ 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  fo  well  ' 
be<^un,  but  his  modefty  would  not  allow 
him  to  finifl>, — And  thus  ends  the  fecond 
day. 
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The  third  and  laft  day  begins  with  The- 
ocles  difmifling  his  two  guefts  early  in  the 
morning,  (fuch  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe 
days)  and  going  out  to  his  morning  walk 
in  the  fields,  where  Philocles  finds  him. 
It  is  the  fame  beautiful  rural  fcene,  where 
thefe  two  met  the  preceding  morning. 
Here  Theocles,  at  the  defite  of  Philocles, 
addrefled  that  Univerfal  Mind  in  a  drain 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
proved  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Mind. 
Before  he  reafoned  as  a  philofopher,  now 
he  fpeaks  as  one  infpired,  not  by  the  de- 
mon which  infpired  the  Delphic  prieffiefs 
or  the  Sybil  of  Virgil,  but  by  Divine 
Love,  which  is  mild,  gentle,  and  humane. 
There  is  nothing  *  therefore  in  Theocles 
of  the  OS  rabidum^  or  the  fera  corda^ 
though  his  language  be  fo  n\uch  elevated, 
that  it  mav  be  faid  to  be  nill  mortale  fo^ 
nans.  It  is  of  that  kind  which  the  an- 
tients  called  dithyrambic,  but  much  lefe 
obfcure  than  the  dithyrambics  of  Pindar,  nor 
indeed  is  it  at  all  obfcure.  It  has  thofe  loofe 
finmbers^  of  which,  as  we  have  feeh,  the  an- 
cients fpeak  fo  much'%  as  much  as  gur 

f  P^ige  261.  ct  feq.  ' 
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language  will  admit ;  and  the  only  £iult  I 
find  with  it  is,  that  the  numbers  are  fome* 
limes  too  much  aftrided  and  altogether 
verfe,  though  that  happens  but  very  rare- 
ly. But,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  the 
moft  fplendid  language  we  have  in  profe, 
and  the  fineft  ftile  of  the  kind  in  Engliih, 
but  abfolutely  unfit  for  any  other  purpqfe, 
except  for  that  for  which  the  author  has 
employed  it. 

There  are,  I  know,  who,  now  that  in-^ 
fpiration  has  ceafed,  will  think  fuch  exta* 
tic  effufions  altogether  unnatural.  But 
thofe  men  know  not  the  powers  of  human 

nature,  and  judge  of  other  men  by  them- 
fclves.  Even  now  the  Jmprovifatoris  and 
Jraprovijat rices  of  Italy  will  pour  forth 
extempore,  upon  ^ny  fubjedt  afligned  to 
them,  a  great  many  of  their  qSiavo  rima 
verfes,  of  more  difficult  compofition  thai^ 
any  verfe  we  now  uft  in  Englifh,  and  much 
more  difficult  than  the  meafured  profe  of 
Theocles^.     And  1  have  no  doubt,  but 


•  Of  old  there  were  fuch  Jmprovifatoris.     Ciccrp 
mentions  one  of  them,  viz.  ArcI4as  the  Fpct|  w^Q| 


\ 
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one  of  thefe,  if  he  was  as  great  a  philo^ 
fophpr  as  Theocles,  could  mak^  verfes  ex-^ 
teroporc  upon  the  fame  fuj)jc<as. 

The  firft .  Rhapfody  of  Theocles,  is  an 
invocation  in  very  fublime  language,  but  , 
without  any  thing  like  what  we  call  Fufr 
tian  or  Bombaft,  of  that  Sovereign  Mind, 
the  exiftence  of  which  he  had  proved, 
praying  for  afliftance  to  enable  him  to 
trace,  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  marks 
pf  Wiidom,  Goodnefs,  and  Power, 

In  the  fecond  Rhapfody  (or  rant,  as  thofe 
who  are  not  initiated  into  this  Sublime 
Philofophy,  would  call  it,)  he,  in  a  (till 
higher  ftrain,  goes  through  the  works  of 
nature,  obferving  how  the  vital  principle, 
diffufed  through  the  whole,  operates  in  fo 
many  different  ways,  producing  ftill  new 
forms  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  fo  that, 


Jie  fays,  could  pour  forth  extempore  a  number  of  eat* 
(:dlent  verfes,  upon  any  fubjeft  that  happened  then  to 
|)C  ;s(gitated ;  {Pro  Archia  poeta^  cap.  8.  and  the  aim 
mirabilis  Crichtonus,  as  he  was  called^  could^,  it  i$ 
id,  have  done  the  f?xne. 
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amidft  the  greateft  Teeming  jprofufion,  no** 
thing  18  loft.  Here  a  great  deal  is  faid  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  and  of  thofe  two  en- 
tities fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Time 
and  Motion.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the 
lame  rapturous  drain  to  furvey  the  hea- 
vens, dercribing  the  fun,  the  planets,  and 
the  fixed  ftars,  in  language  equal,  if  pof* 
fible,  to  the  fubje£t. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  third  Rhapfody,  is 
this  our  earth ;  where,  in  defcribing  the 
minerals  and  the  four  elements,  and jpar- 
ticularly  fire  diffufed,  as  he  fays,  through 
the  whole  globe,  and  animating  every 
thing  in   it,    he  (hows  more  of  natural 

knowledge  than  I  thought  he  had  been 
poffefled  of. 

In  his  fourth  and  laft  tranfport^  he  fur- 
veys  the  furface  of  this  our  glob^,  going 
through  every  climate  and  every  country 
of  it,  where  there  is  any  thing  very  rc/i- 
markable,  and  defcribing  with  great  accu'- 
racy,  as  well  as  great  pomp  of  language, 
all  the  wonderful  fcencs  which  it  prefenti 
to  W8* 
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Betwixt  thefe  failles  there  is  interject* 
ed  a  great  deal  of  clofe  reafoning  by  way 
of  queftion  and  anfwer  in  the  Socratic 
manner,  which  was  very  proper  in  a  con*^ 
verfation  bletwixt  them. two,  but  would,  I 
think,  not  have  been  fo  proper  in  the  mixt 
company  thiy  were  in  before.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  reafoning,  is  to  ftrengthcn 
ftill  farther,  the  proof  of  the  exiftencc  of 
a  Mind  in  nature,  which  unites  the  whole^ 
and  makes  one  of  the  univerfe.  For  proof 
of  this,  he  appeals  to  every  plant  and  eve*- 
ry  animal,  in  evefy  one  of  which  it  is  e-« 
vident,  that  there  is  fom^  one  thing,  which 
makes  a  ivhole  of  each  of  them.  And,  as 
evefy  thing  in  nature  is  conneded,  as  well 
as  the  parts  of  a  plant  or  animal,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  there  muft  be  fomething  in 
nature  which  makes  a  whole  of  it*  .  In 
this  interlude,  as  it  may  be  called,  there  id 
a  moft  fatisfaftory  anfwer  giveij  to  an  oh- 
jeftion  made  before  by  Philocles,  but  which 
had  not  been  anfwered,  namely,  that  tho* 
there  may  be  union,  order,  and  regularity, 
in  fo  much  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 
as  we  fee,  yet  all  might  be  diforder  and 
confufion  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  which 


/• 
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Is  infinite  wilh  rtfped:  to  the  fmall  part  of 
k  that  we  can  difcover ;  for,  if  it  were  fo^ 
fays  Thcoclee,  the  infinite  muft  prevail  o- 
yer  the  finite,  apd  all  be  diforder  and  con- 
fttfion. 

Betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  Rhapfodies 
there  is  nothing  interpofed,  but  an  inter- 
ruption which  Theocles  makes  to  himfelf, 
fuppofing  that  Philocles  had  fomething  to 
objed  to  what  he  "had  faid ;  but  Philocles 
faying  that  he  had  nothing  to  objedt,  he 
proceeded  to  defcant,  as  I  have  faid,  upon 
the  elements  and  minerals. 

* 

Betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  there  is 
alfo  nothing  interpofed  except  an  admoni- 
tion  of  Philocles,  that  he  would  not  infift 
fo  much  upon  the  power  of  the  element  of 
fire,  which,  though  fo  friendly  to  life, 
Theocles  had  faid,  might,  when  let  loofe, 
deftroy  every  thing,  and  bring  on  an  uni- 
verfal  conflagration.  But,  fays  he,  defcribe 
to  me  the  mafs  of  nature  as  it  appears  up- 
on this  our  earth  ;  and  accordingly  Theo- 
cles proceeds  to  give  that  beautiful  map  of 
the  earth  above  mentioned. 
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The  conclufion  of  the  work  is  very  pro- 
per and  fuitable  to  the  main  defign.  The 
fubjed  of  this  conclufion  is,  i»ia,  Beauty,  and 
the  diflFerent  kinds  of  it :  2^(?,  The  neceffity 
of  philofophizjng  in  order  to  be  happy.  As 
to  Beauty,  he  (hows,  that  it  is  effential  both 
to  virtue  and  religion ;  for  beauty  is  the 
objed:  of  love,  and  we  love  no  perfon,  no 
action,  no  thing,  m  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive beauty.  Now,  there  can  be  no  virtue 
without  the  love  of  virtue,  nor  any  religion 
without  the  love  of  God.  We  mull  therefore 
perceive  beauty  both  in  God  and  in  Virtue* 
Then  hefproceeds  to  fhew,  that  body  has  in 
itfelf  no  beauty,  but  that  the  beauty  we  ad- 
mire in  it  is  all  from  mind :  So  that  what 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  art  is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift  ;  and  the  beauty  in  the 
works  of  nature,  where  •  elfe  can  it  be,  but 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Sovereign  Artift,  who 
therefore  is  the  fountain  of  all  Beauty, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
all  Intelligence.     As  there  can  be  no  love 

•  without   admiration,  andas  admiration  to 
a  great  degree  is  enthufiafm,  he  from  thence 

derives  the  enthufiafras  of  poets,  painters, 
muficians,  and  the  nobler  enthufiafm  ftill 
Vol.  IV.  Z  z 
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of  the  truly  virtuous  man*,  and  the  nobleft 
of  all  enthufiafms,  that  arifing  from  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Supreme  Beau- 

He  next  proceeds  to  fliow,  that  the  fcnfe 
of  ihe/air  and  the  beautiful^  the  pulchrum 
and  honejlum^  the  graceful  and  the  beco-- 
mingy  not  only  in  outward  forms,  but  in 
fentiments  and  adions,  is  in  man  from  na- 
ture, not  from  art  or  teaching,  inftitution 
or  habit.  This  is  fo  clear  a  propofition, 
that  I  wonder  it  fhould  be  denied,  or  even 
doubted  of  by  any :  And  yet  I  am  told, 
that  in  a  book  lately  publifhed  upon  the 
fubjed  of  morality,  it  is  at  lead  doubted 
of,  if  not  denied.    1  think  the  author  might 


•  See  what  I  have  colle£lcd  from  the  Pythagorean 
philofophers  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  enthufiafm  of 
virtue,  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  ©f  Antient  Metaphy- 
flcs  p.  33-  and  34.  to  which  may  be  added  what  Arit 
totle  fays,  {Magna  Moralia^  lib.  li.  cap.  7.  verfus  finem)' 
That  the  *^u  w-^oj  Td  «<tA«r,  is  more  the  principle  of 
virtue  than  Aoy*?,  or  reafin ;  for,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  the  ^^^^  muft  begin  and  carry  on  the 
praftice,  while  reafon  only  direfts  and  approves  ;  i|  i* 
therefore  the  leading  principle. 
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have  as  well  doubted  whether  fuch  a  thing 
as  virtue  or  religion  exifted ;  or  indeed 
whether  fuch  an  animal  as  man  exifted :  For 
I  hold  that  there  is  nothing,  which  more 
eminently  diftinguiflies  the  man  from  the 
brute,  than  the  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the 
beautiful. 

The  other  thing  he  mentions  in  the  con- 
clution  of  the  dialogue,  namely,  the  uti- 
lity of  philofophy,  does  alfo  belong  to  the 
fubje£t ;  *  for  it  was  very  proper,  after  ha- 
ving philofophized  fo  much,  to  fhow  that  it 
was  not  to  no  purpofe,  but  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  higheft  ufe.  This  he  proves,  not 
by  a  continued  difcourfe,  as  he  proves  o* 
ther  things,  byt  by  clofe  pungent  interro- 
gations and  anfwers,  which,  at  the  lame 
time  that  they  are  moft  convincing,  make 
a  beautiful  variety  in  the  ftile :  And  he 
concludes  the  whole  by  fhowing,  that,  in 
fa(3,  all  men  do  philofophize  right  or 
wrong ;  for  they  deliberate  about  what  is 
ufeful  or  hurtful,  what  contributes  to  their 
happinefs  or  not ;  and,  even  if  they  fhould 
determine  not  to  deliberate  at  all,  but  to 
follow  every  fancy  or  conceit  that  is  up- 
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permoft,  ftill  that  will  be  in  fome  fort  t& 
philofophize. 

Thus  I  have  analyzed  this  moft  beauti- 
ful piece ;  fo  beautiful  in  its  ftile  and  com-» 
pofition,  that  it  fhews  the  author  well  qua- 
lified to  write  upon  the  Beautiful,  which 
indeed  is  the  chief  fubjedk  of  the  piece.     I 

will  conclude  with  fome  general  obferva-* 
tions  upon  it*  « 

^ 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  principal 
thing,  according  to  Ariftotlc,  in  every  dra- 
matical piece,  fuch  as  I  hold  this  to  be,  is 
the  fable,  that  principal  part  in  the  Mora- 
lifts  is,  I  think,  admirable:  For,  at  the  fame 
time  that  there  is  a  perfed  unity  in  it,  there 
is  a  greater  variety  of  charaders  and  inci- 
dents, than  in  any  dialogue  of  Plato,  and 
more  than  even  in  Cicero*s  dialogue  De  0- 
ratorCy  where  the  two  days  are  not  near 
fo  well  filled  up  as  the  three  days  of  the 
IVIoralifts ;  and  -there  are  feveral  changes 
of  the  fcene,  befides  the  introdudion  of 
new  perfonages,  which  I  think  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  therefore  a  fable  of  the 
kind  which  Ariftotle  calls  complex ;  and 


(       ' 
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which,  if  the  unity  of  the  a&ion  is  pre- 
fer ved,  he  prefers'  to  the  fimple. 

The  ftile  is  fuch  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  thorough  well  bred  gentleman, 
well  acquainted  with  life  and  manners, 
at  the  fame  time  an  accomplifhed  fcholar, 
,  arid  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  a  very 
high  tafte.for  the  fine  arts,  as  appears  from 
many  paffages  of  his  writings.  The  ftile 
of  fuch  a  writer  muft  needs  be  copious 
and  rich  in  all  the  ornaments  which  the 
knowledge  of  mythology,  antient  hifto- 
ry,  and  the  fine  arts  can  furnifh.  His 
ftile  is  too  luxuFiant,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  *,  in  fome  other  of  his  writings  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  chafte  and  fober  enough 
in  this  piece.  The  ftile  of  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles,  is,  as.  I  have  obferved,  very 
uncommon,  excellent  however  of  the  kind, 
but  very  different,  as  it  ought  to  Ije,  from 
that  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  eafy  and  na- 

•I 

tural,  and  a  very  good  imitation  of  the 
converfatio'n  of  gentlemen  upon  learned 


*  Vol.  iii.  p*.284. — and  p.  20<J.  and  207.  of  this 
volume. 
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fubjefts :  And  it  has  that  politenefs^  which 
I  have  commanded  fo  much  in  Cicero's  dia- 
logue, particularly  in  what  is  faid  by  the 
two  principal  perfonages  Theocles  and  Phi- 
locles,  and  which  has  a  contraft^  in  Shaftcf- 
bury,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero ; 
I  mean  the  roughnefs  and  ill-breeding  of 
the  old  gentleman. 

As  to  the  philofophy  of  this  work,  tho' 
it  do  not  belong  to  the  fubjedi  of  this  vo- 
lume, I  cannot  help  making  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  it.  It  is  plainly  a  fupple- 
ment,  as  the  author  has  told  us,  to  the  In* 
quiry  concerning  Virtue ;  and  he  has  in  it 
carried  the  philofophy  of  morals  to  theo- 
logy, and,  I  think,  the  hioft  fublime  theo- 
logy that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifh :  And 
he  has  very  properly  connefied  the  doc- 
trine of  morals,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  with  theology;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere  *,  we  can  know  nothing  of 
Divinity,  without  firft  knowing  ourfelves. 
He  has  therefore  founded  morality  and 

♦  Antient  Mctaphyfics,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 
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theology  upon  the  fame  principle,  namely', 
that  the  beautiful  and  good  are  one  ana 
the  fame  thing ;  and  that  what  is  beautiful 
and  good  inl  the  charaders  of  men,  is  beau- 
tiful and  good,  but  in  an  infinitely  liighet 
degree,  in  the  Divinity.  This  propofition 
therefore,  that  the  beautiful  and  tjie  good 
are  the  fame,  and  which  is  a  fundamental 
propofition  in  this  treatife,  I  hold  to  be 
the  bafis  both  of  morality  and  theology, 
though  it  be  not  fo  laid  down  in  any  Xxtz,^ 
tife  of  morality  in  modern  times,  nor  ex^ 
plicitly  in  any  antient  work,  as  far  as  I 
know,  upon  that  fubjed. 

And,  as  beauty  is  the  object  of  love, 
without  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  love 
cannot  be  conceived,  1  find  a  wonderful 
agreement  betwixt  the  philofpphy  of  my 
Lord  Shaftelbury  upon  this  fubjeiS  and 
the  dodrine  of  our  holy  religion*  The 
firft  and  fundamental  precept  of'  the  law, 
as  our  Saviour  tell^  us  *,  was  '  to  love  the 

*  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  witl^ 

•  all   thy  fouli  and  with  all  thy  ftrength^' 


*■  > 


*  Luke,   chap.  x.  v.  -27. 
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and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyfelf.*— Again,  our  Saviour  fays  to 
his  Difciples,  ^  a   new   commandment   I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  j 
as  I  loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  another/ 
-*  By  this  fhall  all  men  know,  thit  ye 
are  my  Difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another*/   And  St  Paul,  in  that  remark- 
^ahle  paflage  in  IL  Corinthians  chap.  ij. 
where  he  commends  love,  makes  it  the 
eflential  duty  of  every  Chriftian,  without 
which  nothing  that  he  can  do,    neither 
prophefying,  underftanding  myfteries,  nor 
working  miracles,  nor  even  martyrdom, 
will  fignify  any  thing  t« 


•  St  John*s  Gofpel,  chap.  xiii.  v.  34.  and  35.    See 
alfo  the  fame  gofpel,  chap.  xv.  v.  12. 

f  St  Paul  beftows  this  whole  chapter  upon  the  ' 
praife  of  charity :  It  is  written  in  a  ftile,  ^hich  has 
more  of  thp  rhetorical  caft  than  any  thing  that  I  re- 
membef  to  have  read  in  Scripture.  The  word,  which 
we  tranflate  charity ^  is  ctyxfrn  or  love ;  for  that  it  is  not 
giving  alms  to  the  poor,  which  is  commonly  called 
charity^  is  evident  from  the  third  verfc,  where  it  is 
faid,  «  That  although  I  beftow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
«  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  no- 
«  thing  :*  So  that  here  love  is  fct  above  all  the  chrilBan 
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From  this  principle  of  beauty,  which  he 

has  made  the  foundation,  as  we  have  feen. 
Vol.  IV.  3  A 


Virtues.     NoWj  the  bt^cAi  as  t  have  laidj  of  love  is 

beauty ;  and  we  muft  underftand  it  here  not  to  be  th6 

beauty  of  outward  form^  but  of  the  mind^  that  isj  of 

fentiaients  and  aAions.    And  tho'  we  may  and  ought  to 

do  good  o£RceS|  even  to  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  beau-^ 

ty  of  charafter,  it  muft  proceed,  if  not  from  love  to 

the  peribn,  Irom.love  to  mankind,  and  to  God,  whofe 

trill  we  obeyJn  doing  fuch  offices  of  kindnefs.     And, 

if  the  aftion  be  truly  virtuous  and  religious,  we  muff 

have  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  the  aAioti,  abftraAed 

from  any  confideration  of  the  perfon,  who  is  the  objeft 

of  the  a£tion.  'In  the  end  of  the  chapter  St  Paul 

fpeaks  of  the  love  of  God  being  but  imperfcft  in  this 

ftate,  in  which  we  fee  the  Divine  Beauty  but  darkly> 

and  as  through  a  glafs ;  but,  in  our  future  ftate,  we 
fhall  fee  it  more  perfe£fly,  and  as  it  were  face  to  &ce  t 
tor  then  we  Ihall  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vifion,  and  fee 
the  Beauty  of  the  Divinity  without  a  cloud.  And,  as 
the  beautiful  is  the  cbjeft  of  love,  the  fame  Apoftle,  in 
the  firft  cpiftle  to  the  Theflalonians,  after  recommend* 
ing  prayer  and  thankfgiving,  and  defiring  them  not  to 
quench  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  defpife  prophefying^ 

Concludes  with  faying,  «'«fr«  }dxi/£«2[fTi,  r^  »«x«9  »«rf« 
^iri  \  as  if  without  it  nothing  in  religion  could  be  per-^ 
feft.  Where  we  may  obferve,-that  we  have  tranflated 
improperty  the  laft  part  of  the  precept,  by  the  words, 
Holdfaft  thai  which  is  good ;  for  the  xafrAdF  and  the  «y«- 

l«y  arc  diftinguiftied  in  Scripture  language,  as  well  as 
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both  of  virtue  and  religion,  Shafcefburjr 
has  deduced  a  demonftration  of  the  Beings 

in  other  Greek  writings,  though,  no  doubt,  they  are 
nearly  allied,  beauty  being  the  goody  and  the  only  good 
of  our  intelleftual  part. — See  voR  ii.  of  Antient  Mcta- 
phyfics,  p.  1 09.  And  accordingly  the  two  words  are 
frequently  joined  together  by  Greek  writers,  and  alfo 
in  Scripture  language,  as  in  the  parable  of  thcfower  In 
Luke,  fpeaking  of  the  feed  that  falls  into  icaM  y»f,  it  is 

added 'at/rt^  ntn  6iT»fi5  f»  Kflr^^tji  xt^  Ktt$*»y»4n  tiMVTtc»ri9 

Tcv  Aay«»,  xxtt^^^vciy  cap.  vii.  V.  1 5.  where  he  have  a- 
gain  miftranflatcd  the  word  »«;i«  by  the  Englilh  word 
/i)Ofieft.  There  is  another  text  of  the  fame  ApofUe  Paul, 
which  I  will  alfo  quote  :  It  is  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  chap.  4.  v.  8.  where  he  fums  up  the  whole 
duty  of  a  Chriftiaa  in  thefe  words,  T*  ^oit«»,  ^Jia^a*,' 

•est  te-Ttf  ttXn^'ii,  tfftc  o-ififet,  ecx  S<«ce<«,  oatt  'uyfttj  iret  ^^•i^ 
^iXd,  'wtt  tviPnfiXf  u  Ttq  et^trny  Koct  H  ri;  f^ectvoi^  rtLvrm  Ao- 

7<^f«fi.  where  the  word  n^p*  is  likewife  improperly 
tranflated  by  the  word  honeft ;  for  <rs^»A*  not  only  de- 
notes what  is  beautifuly  but  what  is  grave  and  dignified, 
that  is,  beauty  of  the  higheft  and  moft  refpedable  kind^ 
and  it  ought  rather  to  Jiave  been  tranflated  venerable. 
John  the  beloved  Difciple  is  full  of  the  praife'of  love, 
both  in  his  gofpel  and  his  epiftles,  and  particularly  in 
his  firft  epiftle,  chap.  iv.  v.  16.  he  (ays,  «  God  is  Love -^ 
«  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
«  God  in  him.' — And  he  further  fays,  that  our  love 
muft  be  unmixed  with  fearj  for  he  adds,  v-  18.  *  Tbert 
«  is  no  fear  in  love  \  but  perfect  love  cafleth  out  fear^  be* 

*  caufe  fear  hath   torment;  he  that  feareth  is  not  made 

*  ferfeJI  in  love.'    From  thefe  authorities,  I  think  I 
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as  well  as  the  Attributes  of  God,  better,  I 
think,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
modern  book:  For  he  has  proved,  from  the 
order,  regularity,  and  beaucy  we  fee  in  all. 
the  ^orks  of  Nature  above,  below,  and 
round  about  us,  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
governs  in  the  univerfe  * ;  and,  as  there 
can  be  no  beauty  without  an  unity  of  de- 
sign, and  as  fuch  unity  appears  to  be  in 
every  particular  work  of  Nature,  and  in 
the  whole,  as  far  as  falls  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  he  from  thence  veiy  juftly,  I  think, 
infers  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence |, 

• 

may  conclude,  that  pure  love  is  of  the  very  eflence  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  religion  of 
love,  more  than  any  ather  religion  is,  or  ever  was  in 
the  world:  And,  as  we  cannot  conceive  love  without 
beauty,  we  muft  alfo  conclude  it  to  be  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  all  religions.  Thofe  therefore,  who  think  that 
Chriftians  ought  to  ferve  God  from  the  fear  of  punifli- 
ment  or  hope  of  reward,  without  love  of  God  or  of 
our  neighbour,  know  nothing  of  the  true  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity,  nor  do  they  worfliip  the  Lord  as  they  are 
direfted  by  the  Pfalmift,  In  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs,  PC 
xcvi.  V.  9.  fee  alfo  Pf.  xxix.  v.  2.-^-1  Chron.  xvi.  v.  2^. 
.^T.2  Chron,  xx.  v.  21, 

*  Part  ii.  feft.  4, 
t  P^rt  iii.  ftft.  i. 
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This  way  of  reafoning  I  like  much  bet* 
ter  than  the  demon  ft  rations  that  are  pre- 
tended to  be  given  us  of  the  Being,  the 
Unity,  and  the  Attributes  of  God,  a  pri- 
ori^  and  without  confideration  of  his  works. 
For  I  hold  that  in  morality,  phyfics,  and 
even  metaphylics  and  theology  f,  we  muft 
reafon  from  the  effect  to  the  caufe,  and 
not  'uice  vcrja  from  the  caufe  to  the  effed, 
which  may  do  very  well  after  the  caufe  is 
difcovered,  but  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the 
inveftigation  of  it.  Neither  do  I  approve, 
any  more  than  my  Lord  Shafteibury  does, 
of  arguing  in  this  matter  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  firft  principle  and  beginning  of 


f  The  divifion  of  philofopby  by  Plato,  an4  in  ge* 
neral  by  all  the  ancient  philofophersj  was  threefold,  in- 
to Logic,  or  Dialectic  ^  it  was  called  by  P^ato,  Ethics 
or  moral  philofopby  as  yre  call  it,  ^ind  Phyfips.  Now, 
ynder  phyfics  they  coipprehcnded  what  was  afterward$ 
pJled  by  Ariftotle  Metaphyfics,  and  which  was  nothing 
elfe  but  the  caufes  or  firft  principles  of  phyfical  effeSs, 
^nd  therefore,  as  philofopby  always  inquires  into  th^ 
caufe?  of  thii^gs,  was  very  prbperly  comprehended  un- 
der phyQcs.  See  upon  this  futjedl  Laertius^  lib.  vii. 
cap.  39.  alfo  Cicero  De  Legihrn^  lib.  !•  cap.  x^.  w4^^ 
^c^t^spicjii  lib,  i.  ca|).  5, 


\ 
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Motion.  For  I  hdld,  that  the  antient  pfal-» 
lofophers  were  in  the  right,  who  maintaiii« 
ed  that  there  was  no  beginning  of  motion, 
nor  confcquently  any  Firft  Principle,  if  by 
firft  principle  is  meant  a  principle  prior  t6 
the  exiftence  of  the  effeds  produced  by  it. 
The  material  worlds  therefore,  1  hdld  to  be 
an  eternal  emanation  of  the  i&rft  caufe,  fu6h 
as  we  believe  the  Second  and  Third  Perfont 
of  the  Trinity  to  be,  Which,  tho'  in  dighity 
and  excellence,  they  be  far  fuperior  to  the 
material  world,arenotprior  in  time.  Andthis 
I  will  (hew  to  be  agreeable  not  only  to  phU 
lofophy  but  to  Scripture,  if  1  (hall  live  to 
publifh  my  fourth  volume  of  Metaphy- 
fics  *. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  has  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Intelligence  of  the  Divipity 
cannot  be  de mo nft ratted  except  a  pefterio^ 
riy  that  is,  from  fadls.  But  be  pretends 
that  the  exigence  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
Self-exiflent,  eternal,  and  One,   may  ba 


*  Stt  what  I  have  already  fald  upon  this  fubje£tj  U) 
yp^  (•  of  Ancient  MptsiphyiScs,  p.  2j[9. 
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demoRllrated  a  priori ;  and  accordingly  he 
has  given  a  demonftration  of  it,  with  which, 
X  confefs,  I  am  not  fatisfied;  no^  do  I  think 
it  is  poflible  in  the  nature  of  things.  For, 
let  me  fuppofe  that  there  w^s  a  time  when 
no  material  world  exifted,  Which,  I  believe, 
is  the  general  opinion ;  and  let  me  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  befides  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  exifted  an  intelledual  being  fuch  as 
man,  it  is,  I  think,  impoffible  that  he  could 
have  had  any  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
Being  fuperior  to  himfelf,  or  of  any  o- 
ther  .being  befides  himfelf.  All  he  could 
know  of  any  thing  was  from  confcioufnefs, 
by  which  he  could  only  learn  that  he  him- 
felf exifted  ;  for,  as  to  any  thing  without 
us,  it  is  only  difcovercd  by  our  fenfations. 
Now,  our  fenfationa  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  adions  of  material  objeds  upon  our 
organs,  of  fenfc. 

c  I  think,  therefore,  that  our  author  has 
judged  it  much  better,  when  he  has  only 
attempted  to  prove  from  the  works  of 
creation,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence in  the  univerfe,  and  that  this  In-- 
telligcnce  is  alfo  fupremely  Powerful,  Wife| 
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^nd  Good ;  and  that  what  feems  to  be  ill 
in  the  univerfe,  is  nothing  elfe  but  appear-^ 
ances,  fuch  as  muft  neceffarily  be  to  us  of 
capacities  fo  liniited,  who  can  only  fee 
and  comprehend  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
vaft  fvftem  of  the  univerfe.  This  I  hold 
to  be  a  fufBcient  proof  of  the  dofitrine  of 
theifm,  without  entering  into  queftions 
i)vhefher  the  material  world  be  from  all  e* 
ternity  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  from 
the  Supreme  Intelligence  have  proceeded 
fiot  only  inferior  intelligences  and  minds 
of  every  kind,  but  alfo  matter  and  fpacej 
fo  that  God  niuft  be  fuppofed  to  have  pro- 
duced not  only  the  world,  fuch  as  we  fee 
it,  but  alfo  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  fpace  or  room  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Thefe  are  queftions  of  fub- 
tie  difputation,  with  which  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  theifm  ought  not  to  be  perplexed 
and  embarrafled.  And,  accordingly,  I  think 
Lord  Shaftefbury  has  done  well  to  avoid 
them  *.     He  has  proved,  that  the  Divini- 


*  Such  queftions  belong  to  a  Metaphjfical  work  of 
the  kind  I  am  engaged  in ;  and,  if  I  fhall  ever  publiih 
the  IV.  Volume  of  my  Metaphyfics,  I  will  endeavour 
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ty  has  th^t  in  a  Supreme  degree,  which 
undoubtedly  19  Chief  and  Principal  in  the 
uniyerfe,  I  mean  Intelligence ;  and  alfo  that 
he  is  All-powerful,  Wife,  and  Good.  Now, 
whoever  believes  that  fuch  a  Being  exifts, 
I  fay,  is  a  complete  theift. 

« 

I  beg  leave  tp  add  further  upon  this  fub^ 
jeft,  that  if,  a  man,  from  what  he  fees  of 
Nature,  is  not  convinced  that  there  is  an 
order  and  fyftem  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
and  confequently  that  there  is  a  Principle 
of  Intelligence  which  there  governs,  can-^ 
not  believe  even  in  miracles  j  for  a  mira* 
cle  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  difpenfation  with 
the  general  laws  of  Nature,  and  a  deviation 
from  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things,  in 
particular  cafes.  So  that  all  miracles  nc- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  fuch  general  laws,  and 
fuch  an  eftablifhed  order  of  things. 


to  fliow  that  matter  is  likewife  an  eternal  emanation 
of  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  laft  in  point  of  dignity 
mnd  precedence.  As  to  fpace^  I  think  I  have  already 
ihown  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  capacity  of  containing 
bodyi  and  therefore  it  is  impoilible  to  conceive  that  it 
could  be  created.    See  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  11.  cap*  5. 
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But,  however  high  my  opinion  may  h6 
of  our  author^s  philofophy  in  this  dialogue^ 
I  think  it  could  have  been  ft  ill  more  per- 
fedt,  if  he  had  been  more  learned  in  the 
antient  philofophjF*.  What  he  has  faid^ 
for  example,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  mattei? 
and  motion,  time  and  fpace,  would  have 

w 

been  much  better  if  he  had  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Further,  the  di- 
ftin^ion  betwixt  man  and  brute,  or,  in  o^ 
ther  words^  betwixt  bur  animal  and  intel- 
led:ual  part,  he  has  not  laid  down  fo  cleaf«^ 
ly  and  explicitly  as  he  might  hive  done, 
though  it  be  evident  that  he  acknowledged 
it.  If  he  had  done  fo,  it  would  have  beett 
demonftrable  that  the  Beautiful  was  the  on- 
ly good  of  man,  conlldered  as  man,  that 
is,  as  an  intelle<flual  creature  :  For  nothing 
elfe  can  be  conceived  to  give  pleafure  or 
delight  to  the  intelleft,  other  than  the 
beautiful ;  whereas  many  things  give  plea- 
fure to  our  animal  nature,  and  may  be  faid 
properly  enough  to  be  good  to  it,  which 
have  not  the  leaft  of  beauty  in  themf.  The 
Vol.  IV.  3  B 

* 

*  Anciient  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  ?•  1 1 7* 
f  Ibid.  p.  104. — 109.  II©* 
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fame  things  are  good  to  the  brute ;  but,  as 
he  is  merely  a  fenfitive  animal,  and  not  an 
intelledual,  he  has  no  other  good,  nor  a- 
ny  perception,  as  our  author  tells  us,  of  the 
beautiful.  t 

If  this  diftindion  be  well  ilnderftood, 
there  is  an  end  of  that  famous  paradox  of 

the  Stoics,  and  which  was  the  foundation 
of  their  whole  philofophy,  that  virtue  (un- 
der *which  they  included  every  quality  and 
difpofition  of  the  mind  that  was  amiable 
and  praife- worthy,  and  even  feiences,  fuch 
as  dialcftic  and  phyfics  *,)  was  the  only 
good  of  man.  For  it  appears  that,  inftead 
of  being  a  paradox,  it  is  a  clear  and  evi- 
dent propofition  j  and  that  the  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  other  philofophers^ 
fuch  as  the  Peripatetics  and  thofe  of  the 
Academy,  was,  as  Cicero  has  obferved  f, 
only  in  words  and  not  in  things.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  Stoics  agreed  with  the  otlier 
two  feds  of  philofophers,  that  the  pulchrum 

*  Cicero  De  Finibm^  Ixb.  iii.  injine. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  4i 
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and  the  honeftum^  that  Is,  the  beautiful,  was 
effential  to  virtue,  being  part  of  its  defini- 
tion, and  that,  without  which  it  could  not 
eiift.  This  was  not  only  the  dodlrine  of 
the  three  fe£ts  aljove  mentioned,  but  of  an 
older,  and  I  think  a  better  fchool  of  phi- 
lofophy  than  any  of  them,  I  mean  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool,  as  I  think  I  have  fhown 
very  clearly  elfewhere  *.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that,  whoever  would  ground 
virtue  and  morality  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple, than  a  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the  beau- 
tiful  in  fentiments  and  adions,  however 
learned  he  may  be  in  other  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals,  knows  nothing  of  his  own,  being 
ignorant  even  of  the  difference  betwixt 
himfelf  and  a  brute,  which  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  perception  of  the  pulchrum  and  ho- 
neftum,  not  given  as  I  have  faid  to  the 
brute,  idly^  The  Peripatetics  and  Acade- 
mics did  not,  nor  could  not,  difpute  that 
virtue,  in. the  large  fenfe  I  have  mention- 
ed, was  the  good  and  the  only  good  of 
the  intelledual  part  of  our  compofition. 


♦  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  p.  34., 
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But  they  faid,  that  man  was  an  animal 
compounded  of  body  and  mlod,  and  of  an 
minimal  and  an  intelle^ual  nature:  And 
they  faid,  that  there  was  a  good  belonging 
to  each  of  thefe  natures ;  That  undoubted- 
ly virtue  was  the  good  of  the  intelledlual, 
that  is,  the  principal  part  of  our  nature  : 
And  that  a  virtuous  life  was  a  life  accord- 
ing to  Nature.  But  then  we  had  another 
nature,  viz.  the  animal ;  and  we  mud  live 
;ilfo  according  to  that  nature.  We  ought 
therefore  to  purfue  what  is  agreeable  to  it, 
fuch  as  health,  the  perfe^  ufe  of  our  fen- 
fes,  integrity  of  members,  and  what  ex- 
ternal thipg$  may  be  conducive  to  thefe 
endsjfuch  ^s  money,  reputation,and  friends, 
Thefe  therefore,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  goods  of  the  mind,  were  ftill  good 
and  defirable  things  J  and  therefore,  if  we 
would  live  fully  and  completely  according 
to  our  nature,  as  it  is  compounded  of  mind 
and  body,  we  ought  to  labour  to  obtain 
thefe  things,  but  in  due  fubordination  to 
our  purfuit  of  the  good  of  the  principal 
part  of  our  nature.  Such  things,  there- 
fore, the  Peripatetics  and  Academics  called 
good-;  an^  the  contrary  of  thefejj  fuch  ?isi 
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pain,  difeafe,  mutilation^  poverty,  and  the 
like,  they  faid  were  ills.  But  fuch  things, 
the  Stoics  faid,  were  neither  good  nor  ill. 
Yet  ihey  made  a  difference  among  them  ? 
For  what  the  other  philofophers  called 
good^  they  faid  were  things  preferable^  an4 
to  he  cbof^n ;  whereas  the  contrary  of  thefc 
were  to  be  rejected,  and  avoided,  as  o- 
ilious  and  contrary  to  nature,  but  not  ill  *• 

It  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  true  what 
Cicero  fays,  that,  though  the  Stoics  pre^- 
tended  to  introduce  a  new  philofophy,  they 
did  no  more  than  give  new  names  to  old 
things,  making  philofophy  fpeak  a  lai"k- 
guage,  which  they  thought  grander  and 
more  magnificent,  than  what  it  had  for- 


*  For  expreffing  thefc  niccdiftinftions  aniong  things 
indifferent,  which  according  to  them  were  neither 
good  nor  ill,  the  Stoics  invented  the  words  v^»tt^fH9ic^ 
^nd  air6v^»nyf6Sfctf  which  Cicero  has  rendered  into  La« 
tin, .  by  the  words  praepoftta  and  rejeEla  vel  rejeElanea  \ 
l*ib.  iii.  De  FinibuSy  cap.  15,  et  i6.  et  lib.  iv.  cap.  26. 
or,  as  he  has  expyeffed  it  at  more  length,  he  fays  the 
things  of  the  firft  kind  are  Res  aptae^  kabiles,  et  ad  na^ 
turam  accommodatae ;  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  the  other 
he  fays  are  Res  afperae^  tnoleJJae^  odiofae^  contra  natuzam^ 
^ijKcileS  toleratu  y  ibid  cap.  19. 
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tncrly  fpoken  under  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  the  fucceffors  of.  their  fchool.     At  the 
fame  time,  I  am  fo  far  difpofed  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  this  dia- 
logue of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  that  I  would 
give  only  to  the  good  things  of  the  mind 
the  name  of  good  by  way  of  eminence ; 
and  would  fay  that  the  beautiful,  being  the 
only  obje£t  of  love,  wsisgood  znd  good  onfy^ 
and  that  the  other  things  above  mentioned, 
which  are  commonly  faid  to  be  good,  ought 
onlyto  be  called  ufeful^  and  this  only  in 
fo  far  as  they  contribute  to  what  is  good: 
And    the    fadt    is    certain,    that   health, 
ftrength,  vigour   of  body,   and   external 
things,  fuch  as  wealth  and  reputation,  if 
they  be   not   ufed    for   the   purpofes    of 
virtue,   and  of  what  is  truly  good   and 
beautiful*  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  good 
or  even  ufeful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  per- 
nicious.    I  think,  therefore,  thofe  other 
philofophers  did  not  fpeak  fo  properly  as 
the  Stoics,  when  they  dignified   with  the 
name  ofgood^  things  of  nature  fo  ambi- 
guous, and   which  were  either  good  or  ill 
accprding  to  the  ufe  made  of  them.     But, 
I  think,  that  the  Stoics  went  much  top  f^x 
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on  the  other  hand,  when  they  denied  that 
health,  wealth,  and  friends,  though  made 
the  proper  nfe  of,  were  any  addition  to 
virtue,  or  made  the  poffeflbr  more  happy, 
than  he  would  be  without  them.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  Peripatetics, 
and  before  them  the  Pythagoreans,  were 
perfedly  in  the  right,  who  defined  happi- 
nefs  to  be  the  exercife  of  virtue  in  a  perfect 
life,  that  is<  in-  a  life  enjoying  thofe  adr 
vantages  I  have  mentioned* 

• 

Thefe  are  the  things,  and  the  only  thingi 
which  occur  to  me  at  prefent  that  may  be 
obferved  as  defeds  in  the  philofophy  of 
this  dialogue :  For,  as  to  his  not  defining 
what  the  beautiful  ^is,  though  he  has  talk- 
ed fo  mvch  of  it,  it  is  a  defedl,  which  he 
has  in  common,  as  I  have  obferved  elfe- 
where  *,  with  all  the  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, whofe  writings  have  come  down  to 

us :  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  pronounce  the  Rhapfody,  not  only  the 
bed  dialogue  in  Englifh,  out  of  all  degree  of 


*  Ancient  Mctaphyfics,  Vol.  !!•  p.  105.  io(S. 
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comparifon,  but  the  fubllmeft  philofophy^ 
and^  if  we  will  join  with  it  the  Inquiry,  of 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  it  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  fupplement,  the  completed  fyftem 
both  of  morality  and  theology  that  we 
have  in  our  language,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  elegance 
for  the  ftile  and  compofition. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  againft  other  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Shafte{bury,  I  neter  heard 
any  ferious  objedion  made  againfl:  this 
t>iece  of  his,  though  I  know  Mr  Pope  had 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  rapturous  vi^ 
fions  of  Thcocles.  And  I  know  very  well  that 
in  my  younger  days,  that  is,  about  ^o  years 
ago,  all  his  writings,  and  particularly  his 
Rhapfody,  were  much  efteemed.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  it  has  happened,  none  of 
his  writings  at  prefent  appear  to  be  in  a- 
tiy  eftimation.  I  fliould  wonder  the  more 
at  this,  if  1  did  not  know  fome  other  fine 
writings  that  appear  to  be  forgot  in  much 
lefs  time,  fuch  as  the  Art  of  Health  by  Di* 
Armlirong,  as  fine  a  didadic  poem  as  in 
any  language,  and  for  didion  and  verfifica- 
tion  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  in  Englilh  j 
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and  the  Caftle  of  Indolence,  written  by  his 
friend  Mr  Thomfon,  is  the  bcft  allegorical 
and  defcriptive  poem  that  1  know  in  any 
language,  and  the  rich  eft  and  beft  rhy- 
ming verfification,  for  fo  long  a  work, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifli. 

As  to  my  Lord  Shaftelbury^s  works, 
they  are  now  fo  much  out  of  fafliion,  that 
1  have  no  doubt  that  I  fhall  give  offence  to 
feveral  readers,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  again  into  vogue.  But  I  do  not 
write  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  any  man  or 
fet  of  men,  but  to  do  juftice  to  all  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern,  dead  or  living, 
as  far  as  I  am  able.  The  faults  of  Lord 
Shaftelbury  I  have  cenfured  pretty  freely 
elfewhere*,  and  particularly  the  too  great 
freedom  which  he  has  ufed  with  religion 
upon  fome  Occafions,  to  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  arrogance 
and  high  ftile  of  authority,  which  was  af- 
fumed  by  fome  churchmen  of  thofe  days  f* 

yoL.  IV.  3  G 

-    *  Vol.  lit.  p.  %%^ — ^p.  206.  and  207.  of  this  Vol. 

t  See  what  he  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the  end 
of  his  laft  Mifcellany* 
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But  in  this  work,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
has  eftablifhed  the  truth  of  iiatural  religion, 
better  than  any  other  writer  in  Englifli, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  work 
that  carries  the  lead:  infmuation  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  Palemon,  in  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  fedion  of  the  firft  part,  fpeak  of  ChriC- 
tianity  in  the  mod  refpedful  terms  *• 

And  what  have  we  got  to  put  down 
fuch  an  author  as  Lord  Shaftelbury  ?  Wri^ 
tings,  which  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 


*  His  words  are,  ^  As  avcffc  as  I  atn  to  the  caufc 
of  thetfm  or  name'  of  detft^  when  taken  in  a  fenfc  cx- 
clufive  of  revelation,  I  confider  ftill,  that  in  ftrifti- 
nefs,  the  root  of  aU  is  thelfm  \  and  that  to  be  a  fet- 
tled Chriftian,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  firft  of  all  a  good 
theijt.  For  theifm  can  only  be  oppofed  to  polyihe'tfm 
or  atheifm ;  nor  have  I  patience  to  hear  the  name  of 
detft  (the  higheft  of  all  names)  denied,  and  fet-^n 
oppofition  to  Chriftianity.  As  if  our  religion  was  a 
kind  of  magic,  which  depended  not  upon  the  belief 
of  a  fingle  Supreme  Being ;  or  as  if  the  firm  and  ra- 
tional  belief  of  fuch  a  Being  on  philofophical  grounds, 
was  an  improper  qualification  for  believing  any  thing 
further. — Excellent  prefumption,'  for  thofe  who  na^ 
turally  incline  to  the  difl^elief  of  revelation.  Or  who 
through  vanity  affedt  a  freedom  of  this  kind/ 
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ought   not   to    be    mentioned.      Original, 
^works  of  genius  and  learning  we  have 
hardly  any,  good  or  bad*   It  is  all  occafional 
publicatipns  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  day, 
or  it  is  editions  of  clafl^cs,  that  have  been 
better  publifhed  many  years  ago,  or  trans- 
lations of  them  of  no  ufe  to  the  fcholar  j 
or  it  is,  at  beft,  compilements  of  antient  or 
modern  hiftory^but  even  thefe,for  the  great- 
er part,  written  in  fuch  a  ftile,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  read,  for  information  of  fads, 
by  thofe  who  have  formed  their  tafte  in 
•writing  upot^  the  ftudy  of  the  antient  au- 
thors.    As  to  philofophy  or   fcience,    we 
can  expefi:  nothing  of  that  kind  of  the  lead 
value,  now  that  the  antient  philofophy  is 
laid  afide.   But  what  our  writings  want  in 
beauty  and  excellence,  they  make   up  in  ^ 
number;  for  not  only  of  annual  produc- 
tions,  but  of  monthly,  weekly,  and,  I  may 
fay,  daily,  the  multitude  is  fuch,  that  if  a 
man  were  to  read  them  ail,  he  could  read 
nothing  elfe,  and  hardly  do  any  thing  elfe. 
I  would  have  thofe  writers  of  the  day, 
who  affe£t  to  defpife  fuch  an  author  as 
Lord  Shaftefbury,  try  to  produce  a  dia- 
logue like  the  Moralifts ;  or,  if  they  fay 
that  they  have  not  time  or  leifure  to  com*^ 
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pofe  a  work  of  fuch  length,  (for  I  am  fure 
they  will  not  think  that  they  want  ge- 
nius and  learning,)  let  them  try  to  write 
but  a  letter  of  fuch  elegance  of  ftile,  and 
politenefs  of  compliment,  as  the  Letter  on 
cnthufiafm. 


'  I 

A  kinfman  of  my  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
the  late  Mr  Harris,  has  written  two  dia- 
logues, one  upon  Art  and  another  upon 
Happinefs.  But  neither  of  them  is  a  dia- 
logue, according  to  my  definition  of  that 
kind  of  writing ;  for  they  have  no  ftory 
or  fable  worth  mentioning,  nor  characters 
or  manners.  They  want  too  entirely  thofe 
incidents  and  turns,  with  which  a  dialogue 
ought  to  be  varied.  They  are,  therefore, 
truly  no  more  than  an  analyfis  by  way  of 
queftion  and  anfwer,  the  one  of  a  complex 
idea,  viz.  that  of  art^  the  other  of  a  more 
complex  idea  ftill,  and  of  much  greater 
importance  in  human  life;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  hhppinefs.  They  are  therefore  no  more 
dialogues  than  an  analyfis  of  a  geometrical 
propofition,  carried  on  in  the  fame  way. 
They  are,  however,  works  of  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  particularly  the  laft  mentioned, 

in  which  there  is  much  excellent  phi'* 
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Iqfophy.  The  ftile  toois  qhafte  and  cor- 
rect, bxit  not  near  fo  much  adorned  and 
animated  as  that  of  his  kinfman;  and,  par* 
ticularly,  he  falls  very  much  ftiort  in  his  at* 
tempt  to  imitate  my  Lord's  high  ftile  in  the 
rhapfodics  of  Theocles ;  and  tho'  his  rhapfo* 
dies  were  as  good  of  the  kind,  they- are  not  fo 
well  fujted  to  the  perfonages  he  introduces^ 
I  would  recommend,  however,  to  every  ftu^ 
dent  of  ancient  philofophy,  to  begin  ra- 
ther with  his  dialogues,  particularly  that 
upon  happinefs,  than  with  my  Lord's 
dialogue;  for,  he  appears  to  have  ftu- 
died  the  antient  books  of  philofophy, 
more  than  my  Lord^  and  he  abounds^ 
in  quotations  frofti  them,  the  moft  of 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  trans- 
late. And,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  him^ 
next  to  my  Lord  Shaftefbury,  the  beft 
writer  of  t;his  age  upon  the  fubjedt  of  phi- 
lofophy3  both  for  matter  and  ftile,  I  will 
only  further  add,  that  I  am  very  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  an  author^ 
whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  inti- 
mately,  and  efteemed  very  much  not  only  as 
an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  good  writer,  but 
as  a  man '  of  worths    Hq  firft  begaa^  a$  I 
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have  elfewhere  acknowledged,  the  attempt, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  on,  of 
reviving  the  ancient  philofophy,  of  which 
I  got  the  firft  tafte  from  his  writings ;  and 
I  made  confiderable  advances  in  it,  both 
by  his  conveifation  and  by  correfponding 
with  him.  And  I  have  fcve^al  letters  of 
his  in  my  pofleflion,  upon  which  I  fct  a 
great  value,  as  memorials  of  his  efteem  and 
regard  for  me. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  fubjeft  of  dia- 
logue-writing, upon  which  I  have  enlarged 
the  more,  that  1  think  it  the  fineft  of  all 
writing  in  profe :  And  it  has  the  greateft 
beauty  of  poetry,  namely  a  fable  and  man- 
ners. Even  in  a  narrative  poem,  fuch  as 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  dialogue  is 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties ;  and,  I  think, 
it  is  not  without  reafon  that  Ariftotle  com- 
mends Homer  for  fpeaking  fo  little  him*- 
felf,  and  making  others  fpeak  fo  much  *. 


♦  His  commendatlcm  of  Homer  in  this  refpeft  is  very 
high;  for  he  fays,  that  Homer  alone,  of  all  poets,  under* 
fiood  what  he  himfelf  ought  to  do.    'o^n^of  2*1  «aa«  ti 
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Nor  indeed  do  I  think  that  any  kind  of 
writing  can  be  perfedly.  fine  without  dia- 


ret  Afyiiy.  *0v  y«g  tm  xmrtt  rttvr»  fAifturnf,  ^OijAtf  •»#  «XXoi, 
mvrot  fitf  Si'  %X9u  etyotH^cfrtHy  fttfitvtrdi  $)i  0Aiy«  k»$  •Xty^^ 
xif*  ^O  Sif  oAiyn  ^^otf&iMTMfimff  i»6tff  ttrnytt  aviftt  n  yw 
vanuCf  1}  «XA«  Ti  i}0«f)  a^ei  «vSf x  ^e^^s;*  «Aa'  g;^0y  s)^«(.  {^t^t  Ud^ 

tnrt*n$f  Cap.  24.)  The  praWe,  which  Ariftotle  here  be- 
llows uponHomer,may  ftem  extravagant;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  it  I  take  to  be,  <  That,  of  all  the  poets,  whoimitated 

*  as  Homer  does,  partly  by  narrative  and  partly  by  dia- 

*  logue,  l^e  alone  divided  the  two  parts  properly,  and 
<  did  not  give  too  much  to  the  narrative.*  And  here  I 
cannot  help  ftopping  to  correft  a  text  in  the  Poetics  up^ 
on  this  fubjeft,  which,  as  it  ftands  in  all  the  editions, 
and  likewife,  as  I  fpppofe,  in  the  MSS.  is  altogether 
unintelligible ;  nor  is  it  correfted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Paetics  from  Cambridge,  which  I  have  fccn.  It 
is,  when  fpeaking  of  the  different  manners  of  imitation 
in  poetry,  (for  all  poetry,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is 
imitation),  he  fays,  Eti  h  tovt«»  t^it^  haL^t^et'  t«,  ^m^ 

Hkolo'Tx  vtvrav  fitftTnorutT%  ect  rn»  Kxi  y«p  i y  rotf  xwdtf  xut 
T«  tfvree  fAifinv^xi  f0-Tiy»  Irt  fttf  «^«yyfAAoyr«,  d  ^in^cr  vt 
yiyvcfAiUf,  *4»o^lg  Ofin^dg  vroaf  n  ^m^  rtv  tivrof  xut  fcn  (6£t«-> 
fi»XX§fre6f  %  vttfTtif  ^itq  v^tiTT^fTXi  xati  tvg^ytv9Txs  rov;  jui- 

fidv^iuvs.  (Cap.  3.)  Here,  in  order  to  make  the  paC- 
fage  intelligible,  you  muft  make  two  correftions,  firft 
after  ©n  ^i»  «flr«yyiAAj»»'T«ft,  you  muft  read  «ti  ^s  (in 
place  of  n)  'sTi§«»  n  ytyito^tw,  otherwife  it  h  not 
fenfe ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  anfwering  to  the  ^tf  in 
the  firft  part  of  that  member  of  the  fentence :  And  in 


t 
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IdgUCi  more  or  lefs.  I  have  chofen  for 
my  text  on  this  fubje<3,  two  of  the  fineft 
dialogues  I  know,  th^t  of  Cicero  De  Ora-^ 
iore^  and  my  Lord  Shaft efbury*sRhapfody, 
both,  I  think,  very  fine,  and  the  laft  with* 
out  difpute  the  fineft  in  Englifh ;  for  his 
Lordfhip  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a  ge- 
nius, which  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  this 
kind  of  writing:  And  accordingly,  not  on-^ 
ly  in  the  Rhapfody,  where  he  is  a  profcf-* 
fed  dialogift,  but  in  his  Other  works,  he 
has  intermixed  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
dialogue*,  imitating  in  that  refpeft,  as  I 


the  laft  nicmbcrj  in  place  of  rtvf  fttfAtvfiivcvi^  which  has 
no  fenfe  at  all,  you  muft  read  fitfiovfavov.  And  then 
the  whole  fentence  will  be  perfeftly  intelligible,  ex- 
preffing,  clearly,  and  diftinftly,  the  three  different  ways 
of  imitation,  either  by  narrative  only,  or  by  dialogue 
only,  that  is,  by  introducing  all  the  perfons  afting 
and  fpeaking,  or  in  both  ways  as  Homer  imitates.  See 
a  paflage  from  Plato,  which  I  have  quoted  in  Vol.  Ill* 
of  this  work,  p.  126.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex* 
plkined^  what  Ariftotle  means  by  ^iripof  n  ytyuftiut. 

*  There  is-  a  very  fhort  dialogue;  which  he  has 
thrown  into  his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  feft* 
3.  in  the  beginning.  It  is  fo  pretty  and  natural,  that 
t  cannot  help  tranfcribing  it ;  it  is  where  f^ieaking  of 
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have  elfewhere  obferv^di  Horacci  the 
chief  beauty  of  whofe  (atires  and  epiftles 
is  the  dialogue  in  tbem :  And  I  am  noC 
Aire  but  his  bed  ode  is  the  dialogue  be^ 
twixt  him  and  Lydia  *.  My  Lord  Shaffie- 
ibury^  in  his  dialogues,  has  avoided  tha( 
fault  in  his  ilile  of  being  too  copious,^ 
,and  fometimes  overloaded  with  epithets  j 
for  his  dialogue  is  altogether  in  the  flile 
of  converfatioa,  which  does  not  admit 
Vol.  IV.  3  D 


the  jaftnefs  and  truth  of  wck^kmanihipj  hie  makes  a 
poor  mechanic  fay  to  a  rich  cuftomer,  «  Sir,  you  are 
«  miftaken  for  coming  to  me  for  fuch  a  piece  of  work- 

<  mailfhip  :  Let  who  will  make  it  for  y6u,  as  you  fan-* 

<  cy ;  I  know  it  to  be  wrong  i  Whatever  I  have  made 
*  hitherto,  has  been  true  work ;  and  neither  for  your 

<  fake  or  any  body's  elfe,  fliall  I  put  my  hand  to  any 

<  other/  Here  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  a  common 
mechanic;  but  he  has  in  the  famej)iece,  feft.  ii.  a  long- 
er dialogue,  in  the  form  of  a  foliloquy,  in  a  higher  ftile 
and  upon  a  much  nobler  fubjedl :  It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted ;  but  I  call  again  upon  the  fafliionable 
wits  and  critics  of  this  age,  who  think  meanly  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury's  ftile,  to  try  whether*' they  can  do 
any  thing  better  upon  the  fubjedt. 

*  Book  iii.  ode  9. 
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of  an  exuberance  of  words,  or  multi- 
tude of  epithets:  And  where  he  intro-?' 
duces  gentlemen  fpeaking,  it  is  altogether 
the  converfation  of  gentlemen.  And,  in 
genlral,  there  runs  through  his  whole 
writings  a  certain  liberal  air,  and  gentle** 
man-like  manner^,  without  which,!  think^ 
nothing  can  be  agreeably  either  fpoken  or 
written.  The  greateft  learning  and  fci- 
ence,  without  it,  cannot  pleafe  though  it 
may  inftrud):. 


J  SccL  Vol.  m.  p.  284.  and  285. 
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CHAP.       IX. 


Of  the  Jlile  ofHi&oxj.^O/the  difference 
betijuixt  Hiftory  and  Biography. — 2l6^ 

JuhjeSl  of  hiftory  is  narrative. '•^Whate-^ 
jver  is  not  narrative  in  hiftory  is  epi/bdi^ 
caL^^What  epifodes  are  propeir  for  hijio'^ 
ry. — not  political  or  philofophical  reflec^' 
tions  upon  human  nature ^  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Sallujl  in  the  beginning  ^Cataline's  con- 
fpiracy,  and  of  the  Jugurthine  war. — Ex-- 
planations  of  particular  cuftoms  and  man-^ 
ners  of  a  nation^  a  proper  epifode  in  hiflory. , 
— Difference  in  this  refpeii  bctivixt  the 
Greek  htftorians  of  Roman  affairs^  and 
their  own. — Of  the  rhetorical  ftile  in  hif 
/ory .—-Speeches  in  it^  not  digrejjtons  or  ^- 
pifodes  but  matters  of  faSl  and  parts  of 
the  Jlory. ''-^Speeches  make  political  and 
philofophical  refeSiions  not  improper  in 
hiftory. — Hijlory  therefore  a  mojl  plea^- 
fant  and  various  compofition  ;—but  the 
poetical^i/^,  a  variety  which  hi/lory  does 


* 
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not  admit. ^-^f  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poetical  Jlile  ivhich  hi/lory  does  not  ad^ 
tnit^  fucb  as  Epithets,  Similies,  Meta- 
phors^ and  Minute  Dcfcripiions. — Of 
the  painting  in  Horner^  and  the  difference 
in  that  refpeSi  betnvixt  his  Jlile ^  and  the 
ftile  ofhiftory. — Of  the  choice  of  nvords 
in  the  hi/loricalJHle. — Difference^  in  that 
refpe£l^  betnvixt  the  file  of  Homer  and  of 
hifory .^"^Of  the  Compofition  in  i^tftorjy 
hy  nvhich  the  file  of  it  is  chiefly  to  be  di- 
flingui/hed from  common  Jpeech  ;—not  to 

be  diflinguijhed  in  that  *way  by  variety 
of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
but  only  by  Vciiods.^-Of  the  great  beauty 
qfVctiods.—^^otation  upon  that  fubjeH 
from  Ariflotle^  Jhonving^  that  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  beauty y  nvithout  ^a  Syf- 
tern  and  a  Whole.— jTA^r^  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  Compofition  nvith-^ 
out  periods. — Of  the  defe6i  of  Salluft  and 
Tacitus  in  this  refpeSl. — The  file  of  Ta-- 
citus  ivorfe  than  that  of  Sallufl. — One 
example  of  a  Greek  author ^  nvho  nvrites 
like  Sallufl. — Such  compofitions  flill  more 
inexcifable  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 
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I  AM  now  to  treat  of  the  ftile  of  Hiftoryi 
according  to  the  order  I  propofed  to 
follow  in  this  work  *.  By  hiftory  I  meaa 
not  the  hiftoiy  of  flies  or  reptiles  or  of  otheif 
animals,  commonly  called  natural  hiftory ; 
but  the  hiftory  of  man^  and  not  of  particu* 
lar  men,  but  of  nations :  For  I  diftinguiOi 
betwixt  biography  and  hiftory,  as  I  diftin- 
guifh  betwixt  an  individual  and  the  nation 
of  which  he  makes  a  part. 

That  the  ftile  of  hiftory  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent  from  the  ftile  of  converfation  or  dia- 
logue, of  which  I  have  already  treated, 
or  from  the  didad;ic,  the  rhetorical,  and 
poetical,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  muft  be  e- 
vident  at  firft  light :  And  I  am  now  to  fhow 
wherein  that  di£Ference  confifts. 

As  the  fubjedl,  or  matter  treated  of,  is 
principal  in  every  work,  the  ftile  ought 
to  be  fultable  to  it  f.     Now,  the  fubjeft  of 

•  Page  291. 
f  Page  291. 
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hiftory,  is  the  narrative  o^  the  tranfaftions 
of  a  nation.  Whatever  therefore  in  hiftory 
is  not  narrative,  muft  be  confidered  as  not 
principal,,  but  only  tpifodical ;  and  if  the 
cpifodes  are  too  long,  or  not  belonging  to 
the  principal  fubjedi,  and  arifing  naturally 
out,  of  it,  the  work  is  in  that  refpedl  faul- 
ty. The  queftion  therefore  is,  what  epi- 
fodes  are  proper  for  hiftory?  How  fre- 
quent ?  And  how  long  continued  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  I  think  it  is  evident, 
that  philofophicaj  refledions  upon  govern- 
ment,  or  political  dilTertations,  are  not  the 
proper  bufinefs  of  hiftory,  which,  no  doubt, 
furniflxes  a  text  for  them  ;  but  it  h  not  the 
bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian  to  be  the  commen- 
tator upon  that  text.  This  he  ought  to  leave 
to  the  reader;  and  all  that  he  has  to  do,  is 
to  give  him  a  text  exad:  and  corredt.  I 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  condemn  all  di- 
greffions  of  that  kind,  efpecially  when  they 
run  out  to  any  length,  fuch  as  the  political 
rcfleftions  of  Salluft  upon  the  Roman  ftate, 
in  his  introdudion  to  Cataline^s  con/piracy^ 
or  his  philofophical  obfervationa  on  human 
nature,  in  his  preface  to  his  Jugurthine 
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war;  both  which  might  have  been  proper^ 
if  he  had  been  writing  a  fyftem  of  morals 
or  politics,  or  might  have  been  more  ex- 
cufable,  if  he  had  been  writing  a  general 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  ftate,  but,  1  think, 
are  very  foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  fmgle  e- 
vents  in  a  nation,  fuch  as  the  confpiracy 
of  Cataline,  or  the  war  of  Jugurtha  *. 

:  Butby  whatlhave  faid,l  would  notbe  un» 
derftoodtomean.thattheexplanationofpar- 

ticular  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nation  - 
whofe  hiftory  you  write,  is  improper  in  hif- 
tory ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  1  think  it  is  ex^ 
tremely  proper;  and  I  regret  very  much,  that 
the  Roman  hiftorians  have  not  been  at 
more  pains  to  explain  feveral  things  of 
that  kind.— -Their  excufe  is,  thai  fuch  ex- 
plications were  quite  unneceifary  to  (hofe 
for  whom  they  wrote.     But  they  Ihould 
have  confidered,  that  they  were  writing 
for  pofterity,  and  for  men  of  other  nations, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Roman  cuftoms  . 


•  This  is  Ac  judgment  of  Qjiintllian,  Sallujl'tus,  in 
hlh  Catalinario  et  Jugurthino,  nihil  ad  hiftoriam perpintn. 
iHiuf principiis  or/us  efts  lib.  iii.  cap.  i». 
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tnd  manners*  And,  indeed,  thi$  defe8:  b> 
them  would  have  made  the  Roman  hifto^ 
ry  hardly  intelligiWe  to  us,  if  it  had  not 
been  fupplied  by  the  Greek  htflorians,  par* 
ticularly  by  the  Halicarnaflian  and  Folybi** 
us }  who,  writing  for  their  own  countrymen, 
have  been  at  pains  to  inform  us  of  many 
things  concerning  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ro- 

sHans  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  which  other- 
wife  we  could  not  have  underftood.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  hiftory  may  have 
fbmething  of  the  didadic  flile  in  it« 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  rhetorical 
(tile,  I  mean  the  ftile  of  the  fpeecbe^  in 
the  antient  hiftories  ?  Are  they  foreign  to 
the  fubjed  ?  And  I  fay  they  are  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  proper;  for  they 
not  only  vary  the  ftile  moft  agreeably,  and 
relieve  the  reader  from  the  difguft  of  hear- 
ing  nothing  but  fadts,  without  reafon  or 
argument ;  but  they  are  a  part,  and  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,  where 
the  public  bufmefs  was  cijrried  on  chiefly 
by  fpeaking  ;  for,  in  fuch  a  nation,  the 
fpeeches  arc  to  be  confidered  as  matters  of 
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faft :  And  accordingly  Thucydides  tells  us, 

that  the  fpeeches  he  has  given  us,  many 

and  long  as  they  are,  were  really  fpoken^ 

at  leaft  in  fubftance,  he  himfelf  having  heard 

them,  or  being  iftformed  by  them  whoheiard 

them*.     And,  even  v^herc  the  hiftorian 

could  have  no  fuch  knov\rledge,  which  is 

the  cafe  of  Livy  and  the  Halicarnaffian, 

with  refped  to  the  fpeeches  which  they 

put  into  the  mouths  of  the  perfonstges  of 

the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate;  yet,  as 

we  are  fure  that  public  bufmefs  w'as  then 

carried  on  by  fpeaking,  as  well  as  in  later 

times,  they  arc  not  at  all  improper,  more 

efpecially  as  they  give  the  hiftorian  an  op-* 

portunity  of  explaining  the  counfels  and 

motives  of  anions,  without  digrefling  or 

letting  his  ftory  ftand  ftill.    Such  fpeech^ 

es,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 

epifodes,  ,but   as   parts,    not   ornamental 

merely,  but  very  ufeful,  of  the  hiftory. 

And  here  the  author  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  bringing  irito  his  work,  without  vi- 
olating the  rules  of  hiftory,  political,  and 
even  philofophical  refl©3:ions,  and  likcwife 

Vol.  IV.  3  E 

■'  ■* 

♦  Lib.  i.  cap.  22. 
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a  good  deal  of  the  hiftory  of  other  nations, 
by  way  of  example,  and  of  the  fame  na- 
tion in  more  ant  tent  times* 


And  thus  it  appears,  that  hiftory  is  a 
moil  pleafant  and  various  compofition^  tal- 
king in  not  only  the  narrative  but  the  di- 
dadic  and  rhetorical  (liles,  and  even  fome- 
thing  of  the  philofophy  of  morals  and  po- 
litics, together  with  examples  from  the  hif- 
tory of  other  nations  and  of  other  times. 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  be  inquired, 
whether  hiftory  does  not  partake  of  the 
poettdal  ftile,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ftiles 
I  have  mentioned  :  And  I  fay  it  does  not ; 
and  that  hiftory  rs  as  different  from  poe- 
try, as  it  is  from  painting ;  for,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  uti  pi^uru  poefts.  And  the  chief 
difference  betwixt  poetry  and  painting  i$ 
the  inftrument  of  imitation,  painting  imi- 
tating by  fines  and  colours,  poetry  bywords. 
And  hence  comes  the  difference  betwixt 
the  ftile-  of  poetry  and  hiftory.  One  of 
the  chief  chkraaeriftics  of  the  poetical  ftile 
is  epithets,  by  which  the  obje<3:  is  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  imagination,  as  it  is  by  painting 
to  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
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Homer  abounds  fo  Very  much  in  epithets, 
beftpwing  them  not  only  on  perfons,  but 
on  things;  and  even  the  xnoft  common 
things,  fuch  as  earth  and  water,  which  in 
that  manner  may  be  painted  or  reprcfent- 
ed  to  the  imagination  in  poetry,  as  to  the 
eye  in  painting.  But  in  hiftory,  even  per-  , 
fons  the  moft  illuftrious,  ought  not  to  be 
defcribed  in  that  way;  I  condemn  therefore 
in  hiftory  the  defigning  perfons  by  epithets, 
fuch  a's  the  brave  Prince^  the  gallant  *war^ 
rior^  the  philofophic  fage^  and  the  like ; 
though  I  know  fuch  exprcffions  are  reckon- 
ed ornaments  of  the  hiftorical  ftile  by  thofe 
who  cannot  make  the  proper  diftin<9:ion 

betwixt  the  ftile  of  poetry  and  of  hiftory. 
And  as  to  thmgs^  I  fay  there  ought  never 
an  adjedive  to  be  applied  to  any  fubftan- 
tive,  merely  for  the  fake  of  adorning  it, 
or  exciting  any  paflion  in  us,  which  is  the 
proper  definition,  of  an  epithet,  but  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  parrative  or  argument. 
Then  there  is  the  ufe  of  fimilies,  by  which 
a  thing  that  may  not  be  fo  confpicuous  in 
itfelf,  is  made  more  confpicuous  by  com- 
^  parifon  with  another  thing.  This  figure 
,  very  much  ornanjjsnts  the  ftile,   by  de- 
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fcriptions  of  beautiful  things  in  nature,  or 
art;  and  accordingly  the  fimilies  of  Hor 
mer  are  the  mod  ornamented  parts  of  his 
poems.     Then  there  is  the  frequent  ufe  of 
metaphors  in  poetry,  which  are  IhortiR mi- 
lies  :  and,  laftly,  there  is  a  particular  and 
a  minute  defcription  of  things,  called  by  the 
antient  critics  S'tarvTooa^i  *,  by  which  things 
are  fo  circumftantially  and  accurately  de- 
fcribed,  that  a  painter  may  reprefent  them 
in  colours,  by  exadlly  copying  the  defcrip- 
tion given  of  them.    Of  this  kind  are  ma- 
ny defcriptions  in  Homer,  and  particularly 
one  in  the  OdyfTey,  where,  he  paints  as 
much,  as  is  poffible  for  words  to  do,  an 
event  moft  interefting,  as  all  of  the  kind 
in  poetry  are ;  I  mean  the  difcovery  of 
Ulyffes  by  his  old  nurfe,  when  flie  was 
waftiing  his  feet,  an  event  upon  which 
his   whole   fortune   and    the   cataftrophe 
of  the  poem   depended  t»      Now,   fuch 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  on  this  Figure,  Vol.  HI.  p.  1 1 7, 

f  I  do  not  ^now  any  fo  good  a  fubjcft  of  painting, 
as  thir  difpovery  ;  and,  I  am  glad  that  fp  emi-. 
ncnt  a  painter  as  Sir  Jofl^ua  Reynolds  has  chofeQ 
it  for  the  fubjeft  of  a  pifturc,  which  he  is  to  paint  fef 
the  Ruffian  Prince  Potemkin, 
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painting  does  not  belong  even  to  gratoiy, 
as  I  have  clfewhere  {hown*,  but  much 
lefs  to  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  which'  is, 
that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  is  to  move  the 
paflions ;  whereas,  the  bufiijefs  of  hiftory 
is  to  inftrudt  by  a  faithful  narrative,  accu- 
rate and  circumftantial  enoiigh  to  make 
the  things  be  perceived  by  the  underftand- 
ing,  but  not  fo  minute,  or  fo  much  coloured, 
as  to  rnake  them  an  objedl  of  the  imaginatioa. 
Such  being  therefore  the  diflPerence  betwixt 
poetry  and  hiftory,  I  blame  the  ftile  of 
every  hiftory  which  abounds  with  epi- 
thets and  fimilies,  or  makes  much  ufe  of 
metaphors  that  are  not  common  in  the  Ian- 
guage,or  which,  by  a  particular  defcription 
of  things,  applies  itfelf  to  the  imagination 
and  paffionst 

The  ftile  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  every  o- 
ther  ftile,  confifts  of  two  things,  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  compofition  of  ihefe 
words:  The  laft  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  mafters  of  the  art  to  be  the  moft 
difficult  part,  as  well  as  that  which  gives 


•  V^l-UI-p- 118, 
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the  gr«tteft  beauty  to  ftile,  when  well  ex- 
ecuted.   As  to  the  choice  of  words  in  bif- 
tory,  they  ftiould  be  all  the  common  words 
of  the  language,  but  of  thebeft  kind,  that  is, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  politeft  and  beft  edu- 
<:ated  men,  fpeaking  or  writing  with  gravity 
and  dignity  upon  fubjeds  of  importance.  Of 
metaphors  and  other  tropes  none  fhoiild 
be  ufed  but  fuch  as  are  common  and  fami- 
liar, nor  any  words  that  are  obfolete  and 
antiquated.     In  this  particular,  Salluft,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere*,  is  very  faulty; 
for  he  abounds  with  obfolete  words  and 
phrafes,  which  are  an  ornament  to  poetry, 
if  judicioufly  employed;  and,  accordingly, 
they  are  much  ufed  by  Homer,  in  whom 
it  is  not  difl5cult  to  difcern  two  languages, 
the  language  of  his  own  time,  and  that  of 
times  much  more  antient.     And,  I  think, 
it  is  a  very  great  beauty  in  the  beft  rhy- 
ming poetry  we  have  in  Englifti,  I  mean 
Mr  Thomfon's  Cajllc  of  Indolence.     But  I 
hold  them  to  be  improper  both  in  hiftory 
and  rhetoric,  or  ia  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting or  fpeaking,  the  fabjedt  of  which  iar 
the  ordinarv  aflfairs  of  life. 

•  Vol.  ni.  p.  200. 
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.  -The  compofition,  therefore,  is  that  by 
which  the  hiftorical  ftile  is  chiefly  to  be 
diftiguifhed  fram  any  other.  How  much 
the.  ftile  ia  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  va- 
rijed  and  diftinguifhed  from  common  fpeech 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  words^ 
I  have  more  than  once  obferved  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  But  I  have  alfo  ob- 
ferved, that  the  (tinted  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, fo  defedive  in   its  grammar,  and 

wanting  that  variety  of  flexion,  and  thofe 
numbers  and  genders,  by  which  words,  at 
a  diftance  from  one  another  in  polition, 
are  joined  together  in  fyiuax,  does  not 
admit  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  ar- 
jrangement,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
if  pleafes  the  ear,  conveys  the  fenfe  more 
emphatically  *.  ^  Neither  does  the  fimple 
fyntax  of  our  language  .admit  of  all  that 
variety  of  figures  of  conftrudion,  with 
which  Thucydides  has  adorned  his  ftile  fo 
much,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  has  ob^ 
ferved,  the  grammarians  have  not  names 
for  them  all,  Thefe  figures,  though  they 
be  what, the  antient  critics  call  croAoDtoipa- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upo^i  this  fubje£t,  in  mj  Dif- 
fertation  upon  the  compoiition  of  the  ancients,  annex- 
ed to  VoL  11. 
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phi^  that  is,  having  the  appearance  of  Jq'^ 
lecifmsy  yet,  if  they  be  not  intcmperately 
ufedy  or  fo  as  to  produce  an  obfcurity  in 
the  feafe,  .which  is  often  the  cafe  in  Thu- 
cydides,  are  a  beauty  of  ftile,  but  fuch  as 
our  language  does  not  admit.  The  ovXy 
way  therefore  remaining,  by  which  our 
faiftorical  flile  in  Englifh  can  be  diftingiiifli- 
ed  from  common  fpeech,  is  by  compofition 
in  periods.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  great- 
eft  beauty  of  all  compofition,  whether  in 
learned  or  unlearned  languages,  in  profe 
or  in  verfe.  I  have  faid  a  good  deal  upon 
this  fubjed  elfewhere  in  this  volume  *, 
which  I  will  not  here  repeat.  In  volume 
third  tf  I  ha^c  given  definitions  of  a  pe- 
riod from  Ariftotle  and  Ciceroi  and  have 
^fliov^n  how  much  better  the  philofopher 
Has  defined  it  than  the  orator;  1  have  alfo 
illuftrated  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  by  examples  from  Demofthenes,  Ci- 
cero, and  Milton.  I  will  only  add  here, 
that  whoever  is  not  fenfible  of  the  beauty 
of  a  period,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  know 


•  Page  238.  and  following, 
t  Chapter  5. 
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^hat  beauty  is,  which  cannot  be,  as  I  haVe 
fliown  elfewhere  *,  without  a  fyftem  and 
Vol.  IV.  3  F 


♦  Mctapbyfics,  vol.  II.  p.  iii.  Ariftotle  fpeaking 
ofthe  fable  of  a  tragedy,  fays,  {Poetics^  cap.  7.)  that 
it  muft  not  'only  be  a  whole,  having  a  beginnmg,  mid- 
dle, and  end ;  but  it  muft  have  a  certain  fize  or  ex- 
tent :  For,  fays  he,  a  beautiful  animal,  or  whatever 
clfe  is  beautiful,  confifting  of  parts,  muft  not  only  have 
thefe  properly  arranged^  but  muft  likcwife  have  a  cer- 
tain magnitude  \  for  the  beautiful  confifts  in  order  and 
magnitude.  Therefore,  fays  he,  a  very  fmall  animal 
is  not  beautiful,  becaufe  we  do  not  diftinftly  perceive 
the  relation  of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  nor  is  a  very 
great  animal  beautiful,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend 
it,  fa  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  one  in  the  whole.  Such, 
fays  he,  would  be  an  animal  of  10,000  ftadia.  I  will 
fubjoin  the  words  of  the  original,  as  1  think  the  paf- 
fage  very  remarkable :  En  3i  tvu  to  x«a«»,  kxi  t,ao9  xatu 

f»  hi  tX^t^f  uXXm  xmi  fAiyt$6i  ^wa^^Uf  fin  ro  rv^^tfro  yx^ 
xtCr?iC9y  ff  fctyiht  Kxt  rx^t  'trri*  ho  ovrg  Trx^fitK^oif  xf  n  yi^ 
ftrp   x«A«y  4«^«v*  rvy)^tirxt  ymf  *n  Bi0^ix  tyyut  fov  fief«ii£rl||- 

r«v  X^*^*^  yifofiitn*  «vTf  vxfifityihs.  Ov  yx^  *xfMt  *fi  htt^ 
fi»  ytnrxif  x>^X  •<;^fr«<  roti  h»^cv(ri  to  ^it  xxi  to  ^oAoy  ix 
rnK  h0^txi'  'oiov  %i  fcv^tnv  a-rxhttv  ftn  ^A>or.— ^Xhis  paflage 
I  had  not  before  me,  when  I  wrote  the  chapter  of  Me- 
taphyfics  above  quoted;  but  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleafure  to  find,  that  my  notions  upon  a  fubjecl,  which 
has  been  fo  little  confidcred  by  any  author  ancient  or 


V. 
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a  wholei  of  a  certs^in  extent,  haviog  h^^ 
ginning,  middle,  and  end. 

Not  only  is  a  period  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  fpeaking  or  writing,  but  it  is 
fo  eflenti?il  to  compofition,  th?it  nothing 
deferves  the  nan>e  of  campcfition^  which 
has  not  periods  longer  or  fhorter,  but  con^ 
lifts  altogether  of  (hort  fenteftces,  efpccially 
if  thefe  fentences  are  unconnedlcd ;  yet 
this  is  the  ftile  of  Salluft,  which  is  fo  uni- 
form in  th4t  refped,  that  I  hatdly  remem- 


modern^  I  mean  the  definition  of  the  t#  ««Aair,  and 
where  I  had  fo  little  l^ht  to  guide  nie^  none  zi  aU 
indcedi  when  I  wrote  that  chapter,  coincides  fo  per- 
feftly  with  Arifiotle.  Now,  a  period  is  a  whole,  a$ 
well  as  a  fable  of  a  tragedy:  Arid,  accordingly,  A- 
riftotle  has  djefincd  it  to  be  that  which  has  a  hei^'» 
ving  and  an  end  (he  might  h^ve  added  a  middle  too)  in 

^tf^lfi^  ^^^  ^  fyffi^^^^  ^*/if/7^.  See  the  words  of  Arifto- 
tie  quoted  in  vol.  III.  of  tlus  work,  p.  57.  The 
meaning  of  its  having  a  beginuing  and  end  in^  itfelf  is, 
th^t  it  mufl  not  be  terminated  by  the  fcnfe  only,  but 
by  the  found,  fo  that  the  ear  expefls  an  end  \  which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  xijis  ff^4^ii>«,  as  he  calls  it,  in 
vhich  the  car  perceives  neither  beginning  nor  end  \ 
^d  therefore  has  not  the  pleafure  which  a  runne;r  has, 
yfho  fees  the  poal  before  hiiQ. 


J 
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ber  any  thing  in  him,  which  deferves  the 
ntLxnc  of  a  period.  So  that,  fuppofing  this 
kind  of  ftile  were  in  itfelf  beautiful,  it  has 
not  variety  tnough  to  make  it  fine  wri* 
ting;  and  from  this  fo  great  uniformity, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  ftudied  and  affedk- 
ed.  ,  Now,  an  author  may  not  have  Ikill 
enough,  or  may  not  beftow  pains  fufEcient 
to  compofe  good  periods.  But,  if  he  is  at 
p^ins  to  make  his  fentences  fhort,  abrupt, 
and  uncotineaed,  he  (hows  a  very  bad  tafte, 
and  labours  to  write  i\\*  I  will  not  here 
repeat  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ftile  of  Sal- 
luft  ^tid  t)f  Tacitus  ih  Vol.  III.  of  this 
woA,  Wh^re  I  have  beftoWed  upon  thefe 
two  ftiles  the  beft  part  of  three  chapters  *. 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  though  Salluft 
very  wtll  defetves  the  cenfure  which  Se- 
neca bdftows  on  him,  of  amputatae /enteu'- 
tiae^  and  Hjerba  ante  ixpeiiatum  cadentia^ 
he  does  not  deferVe  to  be  charged  with  the 
third  fault  ^hich  Seneca  imputes  to  him, 
viz.  obfciita  brenjitai  f  ;  for  I  do  not  re- 


*  Chap.  II.  12.  and  13. 
f  Seneca^  eplft«  114* 
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collect  at  prefent  any  paflage  in  Salluft  that 
I  think  is  obfcure.  But  as^to  Tacitus,  he 
is  mod  juftly  chargeable  with  all  the  three, 
and  efpecially  an  ob/curc  brevity .^  which  has 
made  notes  upon  Tacitus  more  neceflary, 
I  think,  than  upon  any  one  Roman  au- 
thor ;  he  has,  befides,  much  more  of  point 
and  affedation  of  wit,  than  Salluft.  And, 
upon  the  whcrte,  I  reckon  his  ftile  much 
worfe  than  that  of  Salluft,  and  among 
the  worft  ftiles  that  is  to  be  found  even  in 
modern  times. 

In  my  obfervations  upon  his  ftile  and  that 
of  Salluft,  I  have  faid  *,  that  I  know  no 
author  in  Greek  who  wrote  in  that  ftile ; 
but  there  has  fallen  lately  into  my  hands 
a  Greek  author  of  the  fourth  century,  Ar 
chilles  Tatius,  who  has  written,  a  kind  of 
romance  or  novel  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the 
loves  of  Clitaphon  and  Leucippe.  His  cut 
of  ftile  is,  if  poflible,  IhortA:  and  more 
unconneded  than  that  of  Salluft  or  Taci- 


*  Vol,  in.  p.  201. 


\ 
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tus*.  Such  a  manner  of  writing  is,  I 
think,  ftill  mdre  inexcufable  in  a  Greek 
author  than  in  a  Latin,  becaufe  one,  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  the  Greek  is,  as  1  have 
obferved  elfewhfire  f,  that  it  abounds  much 
more  than  the  Latin  in  conneding  parti- 
cles, hj  which  not  only  the  words  in  the 
fame  fentence,  but  fentences  themfelves, 
are  conneded  together,  fo  that  there  is  no 
ftop  or  gap  in  the  compoAcion. 


♦  I  will  give  the  reader  a  fpccimcn  of  this  author's 
ftile ;  in  the  beginnitig  of  any  work,  one  naturally  ex- 
pe^  fome  kind  of  compoiltion  \  but  this  author's  ex- 
ordium is  what  follows:  2i2Wy  ijri  ixXttrrp  s-aXi^.  A^-rv^i- 

TTtXtiyi.     A  little  after,  going  on  in  the  fame  ftile,  he 

fays,  ni^iiivv  •vf  mh  rnf  tcXXn^  9'«Aiy,'Xiti  ^rf^io-xosrivr  r«  «!«« 

f  Page  63.— (56.  of  this  Volume. 
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CHAP.      X. 


0 

The  hifiory  ofHerdd^tui  mofi  various  both 
in  matter  and Jiilc-^'the  matter  takes  in 
the  whole  hifiory  of  the  ^tvorld^  as  far  as 
it  nvas  known^  before  his  tittie.-^Tet  there 
is  an  unity  in  his  ivork^  fuch  as  there  is 
in  Homer  s  poems.^^H$  begins  his  nvorky 
as  Homer  does^  "with  the  caufo  of  the 
wars  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
which  are  thefubjeB  of  his  work, mo- 
ther things  he  has  introduced  as  epifodes, 
— Of  the  truth  of  the  fails  in  Herodotus. 
— Thefe  not  credible  to  a  man^  who  be- 
lieves that  men  have  always  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations. — No  lies  in 
Herodotus. ^Of  the  variety  of  his  file. --^ 
Not  poetical^  though  like  the  file  of  Ho- 
mer ; — very  muchfiguredy  and  yet  neither 
rhetorical  nor  poetical. — It  is  compofed 
in  periods y  but  not  rhetorical  periods.!^ 
Examples  of  the  periods  in  Herodotus.^ 
Cicero  miflaken  infaying^  that  there  arc 
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no  numbers  in  Herodotus. ^^0/  tkcjpcccb'^ 
cs  in  Herodotus  *^-^tbere  are  but  feiv^ 
hut  thefe  upon  proper  occqfions i-^tbe  mat^ 
ter  (^  them  excellent. ^Not  many  rejke-* 
tions^  nor  pbilofopineal  and  political  obfer^ 
..  ^uationsi  but  thefi  to  the  pnrpqfe^^v^ne 
example  (^  them^-^Tbe  dialeSi^  in  which 
he  ivritesj  Ionic ^^ffe  i^es  much  the  ter^ 
minations  of  the  datives  plural  in  that 
diale^.-'^No  epithets^  Jimiles^  or  piSiu^ 
rejque  dejcriptions  in  hisfiile^  nor  any  (f 
the  firong  figures  yfcd  by' Homer ^---Qne 
jigure  of  Homer ^  much  ufsd  by  him,  "viz. 
dialogue.-^^ixamples  of  Herodotus^ s  dich 
logue.-^His  fiile  dyiinguijhed  in  that 
nvay  from  that  of  every  other  hifiorian^ 

-^^Heradotus  a  reiigiom  byiorim^^^Alt 
hifioriaris^  as  well  as  poets  ^the  higher 

order^  Otsght  to  be  religious ^^-^Herodotur 

not  fuperftitious^  or  oyer  credulous^  in 

matters  of  religion. 


BU  T,  leaving  fuch  authors  as  Salluft 
and  Tacitus  to  their  admirers,  with- 
put  a  rival,  at  leaft  for  me  j — I  proceed  to 
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fpeak  of  the  firfl:  Greek  hiftorian,  and,  I 
think,  the  bed  both  for  matter  and  ilile, 
the  father  of  hiflory,  as  he  is  called»  and 
whofe  nine  books  are  very  properly  na- 
med after  the  nine  Mufes.  The  firft  ex« 
cellence  of  every  hiftory  is,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaifian  lias  obferved  *,  a  proper  choice 
of  a  fubjedl :  And  indeed,  it  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be.  confidered  in  all  the  works  of 
art;  for,  let  the  execution  be  ever  fo 
good,  if  the  fubjefl  be  mean  and  contemp-^ 
tible  or  in  any  other  refpeA  ill  chofen, 
the  piece  cannot  be  fine.  Now,  the  fub- 
jedt  of  Herodotus's  hiftory  is  the  grandeft 
and  hobleft  that  can  well  be  imagined,  con- 
cluding with  the  greateft  event  which  the 
hiftory  of  man  fumifhes,  (I  mean  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  into  Greece],  whether 
we  confider  the  number  of  men  employed 
iu  it,  amounting,  according  to  Herodotus's 
account,  to  above  5,000,000,  the  greateft 
collei^ion,  I  believe,  that  fever  was  made 
of  the  human  race;^ — the  prodigious  works 
preparatory  to  it,  in  which  the  power  of  oiea 


*  Epift.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  cap.  ili^ 
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ftems  to  have  triumphed  even  over  nature } 
or,  whether  we'confidet  the  virtue  of  the 
Greeks  oppdfed  to  fuch  a  Wonderful  pow- 
er, and  which  may  be  truly  faid  to  haye 
exhibited  Dignutn  Deo  Spe^aculum;  fot 
never  was  fo  manifefted,  not  even  in  the 
fictions  of  poets,  ^ 

-*^-^ — ^id  virtus  et  ^uid fapienita  pojjtt ; 


or,  laftly,  the  confequences  which  would 
iiave  happened,  if  Xerxes  had  fucceeded  in 
that  expedition,  and  which  maik$t  it  not 
only  the  greateft  war  that  ever  exifted  in 
the  refpeds  I  have  mentioned,  but  alfo  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  mankind.  For, 
if  the  Perfians  had  prevailed^  the  Greeks* 
the  nneft  race  of  people  that  ever  exifted, 
would  have  been  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in 
the  great  empire  of  Perfia,  it  being  the  cuf- 
torn  of  the  Perfians,  as  PUto  informs  us, 
to  mix  and  confound  the  races  of  men,  by 
tranfplanting  nations  from  one  country  to 
another;  an  example  of  which  Herodotus 
gives,  in  the  inftance  of  a  Thracian  nation, 
viz.  the  Paeonians,  which  Darius,  the  fa* 
Vol.  IV,  3G 
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ther  of  Xerxes,  tranfplanted  far  into  Afia*. 
With  Greece  would  have  been  loft  all 
learning,  philofophy,  and  fine  arts:  For 
Egypt  was  conquered,  and  become  a  part 
of  the  empire  j  and,  confequently,  the 
learning  and  the  arts  there  deep  in  their 
decline.  A  good  deal  of  their  learning,  in- 
deed, had  been  brought  into  Italy  by  Pytha- 
goras^and  was  then  ft  ill  preferved  anxonghis 
fcholars :  But  we  know,  that  foon  after  his 
fchool  was  difperfed ;  and  what  remains 
of  his  philofophy  at  this  day,  we  owe  to 
the  curiofity  and  diligence  of  the  Greeks. 
So  that,  if  the  Greeks  had  been  at  that 
time  conquered,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Weftern  and  Northern  parts  of  Europe, 
which  from  them  have  got  all  their  arts 
and  learning,  muft  have  remained,  at  leaft 
for  many  ages  longer,  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, and,  I  believe,  for  ever ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  to  ire,  that  we  ever  could  have 
invented  any  liberal  art  or  fcience;  particu- 
larly here  in  Britain,  we  fhould  have  been  no 
better  than  the  favages  of  North  America, 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  ct  15* 
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and  in  this  refped  worfe,  that  we  have 
gQt  wealth  and  luxury,  againft  which  the 
only  prefervative  is  the  learning  and  philo* 
fophy  of  the  Greeks.  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  the  caufe  of  learnrng  as  well  as  of  li^ 
berty  was  at  flake  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
Xerxes's  expedition. 

As  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
is  the  nobleft,  with  refpeS  to  its  matter*, 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  fo  it  is  the  mod 
various  and  comprehenfive ;  for  it  contains 
the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  then  known, 
and  of  Greece  among  the  reft,  from  thje 
Trojan  war,  where  Homer  leaves  off,  down 
to  the  war  with  Xerxes,  which  happened 

*  See  what  further  the  Halicarnaffian  has  faid,  upon 
the  choice  that  Herodotus  has  made  for  the  fubjcft  of 

• 

his  hiftory  and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  compared 
with  Thutydides's  choice  of  his  fubjeft  and  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  in  his  Eptftl^  to  Pompey^  abov^  quoted, 
cap.  3.  et  fequen,  where,  among  other  things,  he  has 
obferved,  that  Herodotus's  fubjeft  has  in  it  a  great  deal 
of  philanthropy,  and  muft  have  been  particularly  a- 
greeable  to  his  countrymen  the  Greeks.  And,  I  am 
pcrfuade4^  when  he  recited  his  hiftory  In  the  great  na- 
tional panegyric  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  muft  hare 
been  heard  with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  admiration. 
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oaly  a  generation   before  the  author   li^ 
ved.     To  this  fo  various  hiftory  he  has 
contrived  to  give  an  unity,  (for  the  an- 
cients efteemed   no    work    of  any    kind 
unlefs  it  viras  a  whole  or  piece,  without 
which,  they  conceived  no  beauty  in  a- 
ny  thing,)  fuch  as  Homer  has  given  to 
each  of  his  two  poems.     And  what  makes 
the  unity  of  his  work,  is  the  fame  that 
makes  the  unity  of  Homer's  poems,  name- 
ly, the  fubjedt ;  which,  he  tells  us,  is  the 
war  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
concluded  by  the  invafion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  in  fo  far  at  leaft,  that  the  war 
ceafed  to  be  offenfive  upon  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  were  contented  after  that 
to  defend  themfelves,  add  at  laA  could  not 
even  do  that,  but  were  conquered   by  the 
Greeks.   This  fubjed  he  has,  like  Homer, 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and 
as'Homer  has  begun  his  Iliad  with  narra* 
ting  thf  caufe  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Aga- 
mennon  and  Achilles,  which  is  the  fubjeft 
of  that  poem,  fo  Herodotus  begins  bis  hif- 
fory  with  narrating  the  caufe  of  the  "war 
betwixt  the  Greeks   and   Barbarians,  the 
fubjed:,  as  I  have  faid,  of  his  work.    Then, 
as  H^mer  has  contrived  to  bring  into  hi§ 
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two  poems,  by  way  of  epifbdcs,  almoft  all 
the  hiftory  of  Greece  before  his  time,  fo 
Herodotus  has  introduced  into  his  work 
not  only  the  hiftory  of  t^e  Gieeks  and 
Perfians,  but  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians, 
Aflyrians,  Medes,  Scythians,  and  Egyp- 
tians; and,  indeed,  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  world  then  known;  fo  that  as  to  the 
variety  of  the  matter  he  far  exceeds  Ho- 
mer, and  yet  with  all  that  variety  the  u-^ 
nity  of  the  work  is  ftill  preferved.  For, 
as  the  fubje<9:  of  his  hiftory  is  the  wars  be- 
twixt the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  as 
all  nations  were  divided  at  that  time  into 
Greeks  and  Bafbarians,  the  fubjedt  is  com- 
prehenfive  enough  to  take  in  all  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  feveral  nations,  with  wHich  he 
fills  up  his  piece;  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
he  relates,  prior  to  Xerxes's  expedition, 
may  be  f^^id  to  be  preparatory  of  that  grand 
event,  which  concludes  his  hiftory.  All 
the  hiftories,  therefore,  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  confidered  as  epifodes  which  he 
has  introduced,  not  abruptly  or  unconnec- 
ted with  what  goes  before  or  follows ;  but 
all  of  them,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  are  foipc 
\vay  or  other  conneded,  not  only  with  the 
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priocipal  fubjad,  but  with  one  smcxtber; 
for  he  has  the  art  of  tacking  (lories  toge- 
ther, and  infening  them  one  into  another, 
like  fo  many  boxes  in  a  cafe,  more  than  a- 
ny  other  author  I  know,  without  except- 
ing even  Homer;  fo  that  we  infenfibly 
flip  from  one  ftory  to  another,  hardly 
knowing  that  it  is  an  epifode  or  a  digref- 
fion.  And,  in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  the  Halicarnaffian  •  has  very 
juftly  given  the  preference  to  Herodotus 
before  Thucydides,  who,  he  fays,  has  con- 
trived it  fo,  as  to  make  of  one  fubjedt,  viz. 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  many  fubjedts  j 
whereas,  Herodotus  has  had  the  art,^  of 
many  fubjeds  to  make  one*.     And,   as 


*  Epiftola  ad  Cn,  Pompeium^  cap.  3.  This  wiiole  %n 
piftle  I  would  advife  the  learned  reader  to  perufe  very 
diligently,  as  one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  criticifm  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found. .  I  have  obferved  fome  errors 
in  it,  whether  of  the  printed  edition  or  the  MS^  I  can- 
not  fay;  but  fome  of  them  may  be  very  eafily  correftcd, 
and,  I  hope,  will  be  corrected  in  fome  future  editiotx 
to  be  given  at  Oxford.  I  will  only  mention  one,  that 
happens  to  be  under  my  eye.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  cpiftle,  where  comparing  the  fubjeft  of  Thucydi* 
des  with  that  of  Herodotus,  he  wonders  thatThucydidcsi 
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that  is  the  chief  art  of  a  pfoet^  I  don't  won- 
der that  the  Halkarnaffian  gives  to  Hero-' 
dDtus's  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  poem*, 
which,  I  think,  it  much  better  defervcs 
than  the  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  to  which 
the  Halicamaffian  alfo  gives  that  name; 
But  the  truth  is,  that  every  artificial  com- 
polirion,  fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  Thucydi** 
des  undoubtedly  is,  may  be  faid  in  fome 
reipeflte  to  be  a  poem. 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  fads  related  by 
Herodotus,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the 
chief  excellence  of  every  hiftory,  I  havie 
fpokcn  elfewheref.    A  reader,  who  be** 

fhould  have  taken  for  his  fubjeft,  a  war  fo  anfortunattf 
to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  the  Athenians,  be* 
ing  himfelf  a  Gre^ck  and  an  Athenian.  -   And  he  adds^ 

Aitixt9if  0-T^«T}iyf«f  jMt  rttf  «XX«y  rtfimP  »{<o»fTff  ;   where 

it  is  evident,  that  the  words  iv  rttt  ir<  f/^n^ei'ivv,  have  no 
fcnfc  at  all :  And,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  in  place 
of  them,  we  fliould  read  av  rm*  ^cevAAnr,  (6r  fome  (ifch 
word)  •vret.  And  accordingly,  I  ob(ervf  it  Is  fo  tranihttGd^ 

^  IMd.  cap.  iii.  in  Jim. 

f  Ancient  Metaphyiicsi  Vol.  III.  p.  149. 
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lieves  that  men  have  always  been  the  fame 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  we  now  fee 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  more  commu-^ 
nication  betwixt  men  in  ancient  times  and 
fuperipr  intelligences,  than  there  is  now^ 
will  reje£t  the  greater  part  of  the  fads  re- 
lated by  Herodotus,  as  altogether  incredi- 
ble }  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  he  will  dif- 
believe  all  ahcient  hiflory,  facred  as  well  as 
prophane.  To  fuch  a  reader  I  would  give 
the  advice,  which  Lord  Bolingbrocke  gives 
to  the  ftudent  of  hiftory;  not  to  go  farther 
back  in  his  reading,  than  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  fo  reft  fatisfied  with  mo-* 
dern  men  and  modern  manners.  As  to 
Herodotus,  it  appears  that  no  hiftorian  or 
traveller  was  ever  at  more  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  *.  For  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
no  other  motive,  he  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world  then  known ;  and  almoftf 
all  that  he  relates  of  the  different  countries, 

was  either  what  he  faw  himfelf,  o^  learned! 
from  people  of  the  country.     And,  as  to 

his  veracity,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  it 


Ibideziu 
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a  lye  in  the  whole  book ;  though  no  doubt 
he  relates  many  things  that  are  not  true, 
and  which  he  did  not  believe  himfelf,  as 
he  tells  us,  even  when  he  ought  to  have 
believed  it,  as  we  know  now  that  they  were 
certainly  true*.  There  is  only  one  other 
hiftorian  of  antiquity,  to  whom  we  are  as 
much  obliged  as  to  Herodotus  for  the 
pains  he  took  to  inform  us  concerning  thofe 
ancient  times,  that  is,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled,  as  he  tells  usf,  thirty  years, 
and  was  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of  which 
he  fpeaks.  But  even  his  hiftory  I  think 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus,  both 
as  CO  the  matter  and  the  (lile. 

Aa  to  the  ftile  of  Herodotus,  it  is  almoft 
as  various  as  his  matter ;  for  he  has  diver- 
fiiied  his  compofition  with  every  figure  of 
conftrudiion,  and  all  the  variety  of  phra- 
feology,  as  well  as  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment'of  the  words,  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined J ;  and, this,  joined  with  the  peculia- 

Vol.  IV.  3  H 

♦  Ibidem.  . 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

J  Sec  DionyCus,  De  Thucydidc,  cap.  23, 
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rity  of  his  dialed,  makes  his  ftile  very  ob-' 
fcure,  even  to  ihofe  who  are  mafters  of 
the  Greek  language,  if  they  have  not  ve^^ 
yy  diligently  ftudied  his  mantier*.     Yet 


♦  I  can  cxcufc  the  tranflators  and  commentators, 
when,  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  figures,  and  particularlj 
the  figure  of  tt9uicc>i9v9tai,  which  is  not  unfrequcnt  in 
him,  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  dialed,  they  mit 
take  his  meaning,  as  they  do  in  feveral  paflagcs  that  I 
have  obferved.  But  I  cannot  fp  eafily  pardon  them» 
when,  merely  for  want  of  a  proper  punftuation,  they 
give  an  abfurd  fenfe,  or  no  fenfe  at  all,  to  a  pafiage, 
fuch  as  that  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  is 
no  error  in  the  words,  but  only  in  the  punAaatioo, 
which  the  new  editor  Wefielingius  might  have 
correfled,  if  he  had  underflood  a  note  of  one  Val- 
kenarius  that  he  quotes,  but  which,  it  is  clear  both 
from  his  punftuation  of  the  text,  and  from  his  tranfla^ 
tion,  he  did  not  tinderftahd.  I  fhall  give  the  paflage^ 
as  I  had  pointed  it  in  my  copy  feveral  years  before  this 
new  edition  appeared;  without  adding,  taking  away,  or 
altering  a  fingle  word.  The  paflagc  is  in  the  1 1  th  chap- 
ter of  the  fecond  book,  where  fpeaking  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  or  Red  fea  as  we  call  it,  and  the  gulf  which 
the  .Mediterranean  formed  in  Egypt,  as  he  fuppofes, 
before  the  Delta  was  created  by  the  river,  be  proves 
the  pofllbility  of  fuch  a  creation,  by  flippofing  the 
Nile  to  be  turned  into  the  Arabian  gulf.     The  words 

SU'e  ;£<«!>    i^fAurK    fxr^s4^«i    ra   ^t%6ff*§  NfiA^f   %ts  ravr 

V9    Tdl»    A^Clfitff   K6?iW6f^     ri  fH9  XilXVH  ^UfTCf  vvfu  fji;^tfr-r 
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With  all  this  variety,  be  ftill  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  the  hiftorical  (tile,  and  is 
neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical :  For,  though 
many  readers  may  think  his  ftile  poetical^ 
.  becaufe  he  ufes  many  of  the  words  knd 
phrafes  of  Horner^  I  am  perfuaded  thac 
Ihofe  Words  and  phrafes  were  in  common 
ufe  among  the  lonians  in  Afia ;  and,  in* 
deed,  it  is  very  natural  that  it  (hould  be 
fo,  when  we  confider  that  Homer  was  of 
that  country.  If  they  had  been  efteemed 
among  the  lonians  poetical  or  gloflematical 


rt^df  n  tfit  yinr^ecti   dvx  tti  ^mvBitn  x«AT«f  x,du   toXXu  fii^aiv 

And  the  meaning  of  the  pa£age,  this  way  pointed,  i^ 
plain ;  which  is  this  i  *  If  the  Nile  Ciould  run  into  the 
«  Arabian  gulf,  what  fliould  hinder  that  gulf  to  be  fiU- 

<  ed  up  in  20,000  years?  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would' 
«  be  filled  up  in  1 0,000  years  ;  and  if  fo,  how  fhould 
« it  have  happened,  that,  in  all  the  time  which  has 
*  paffed  before.  I  was  born,  this  gulf,'  (meaning  the  E- 
gyptiangulf,)  <  or  a  much  greater  than  this,  fhould  not 

<  have  been  filled  by  fo  great  and  fo  operative  a  river  ?* 
1  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  this  Valkena* 

.  rius  makes  a  foolifh  fcruple  about  the  phrafe  w^%r%^$f  ii, 
f^f  y%vfc^tt$f  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  there  are  ma-* 
ny  examples  to  be  found,  if  it  were  worth  the  while 
to  look  for  them. 
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words,  Herodotus  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  hiftorical  ftile,  to 
have  ufed  them ;  and,  without  their  aid,  he 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  a  fecret,  that  is 
but  little  known  now- a- days,— -that  of 
making  an  uncommon  ftile  of  common 
words.  It  is  for  this  purpofe,  and  not 
from  any  confufion  of  thought,  or  in- 
accuracy of  language,  (as  modern  vani- 
'  ty  is  apt  to  believe),  that  he  ufes  thofe 
diforderly  conftrudions,  as  they  feem  lo 
be,  and  thofe  prepofterous  arrangements, 
as  it  would  feem,  of  the  different  members 
of  the  fentence,  which  diftinguifli  his  flile 
very  much  from  common  language,  and 
yet  create  no  difficuky  to  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  manner  of 
the  author.  The  ftile,  therefore,  of  He- 
rodotus is  neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical  • 
for  it  has  not  thofe  antithefes  with  which 
the  rhetorical  ftile  abounds  fo  much,  nor 
is  it  compofed  in  rhetorical  periods,  though 
he  comppfes  very  often  in  long  periods, 
and,  I  think,  the  moft  beautiful  periods  of 
the  hiftoric  kind :  But  they  are  not  round- 
ed and  conftrided,  or  contorted,  as  the 
aficient  critics  exprefs  it,  like  thofe  of  aa 
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oration,  but  loofer  and  of  a  more  eafy  and 
natural  flow,  according  to  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  hiftbrical  period 
in  another  part  of  this  work  *.  To  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  pe- 
riods, is  a  matter  of  tafte  and  pretty  nice 
difcernment,  dependiag  upon  a  fenfe  of 
what  is  proper,  becoming,  aij^d  fuitable  to 
the  fubjed,  without  which  we  can  neither 
write  well,  nor  judge  of  good  writing  of 
any  kiqd.  And  yet,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obfervedfj  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules; 
But,  if  nature  has  beftowed  it  upon  us,  (for 
no  art  can  give  it),  we  fhall  perceive,  that 
a  compofition  proper  to  enforce  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  excite  paflion,  muft  be  diffeir- 
ent  from  plain  hiftorical  narrative.  Now, 
I  tjhink,  there  is  no  author  who  has  better 
diftinguifhed  thofe  two  compofitions,  or 
whofe  narrative  has  a  more  eafy   natural 

flow,  than  that  of  Herodotus^  Of  a  peri- 
od of  this  kind  the  Halicarnaffian  has  gi- 
ven us  a  very  fine  example  from  the  be- 

*  Vol;  III.  p.  368. 

f  Page  244.  of  this  Volume. 
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ginning  orhii^  hiftoiy,  where  he  defcribes 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Croefus  j 
and  the  very  firft  fentencc  of  hig  hiftory, 
in  which  he  propofes  his  fubjedk,  and  in- 
forms us  of  his  defign  in  writing,  is,  I 
think,  a  very  good  hiftorical  period.  In 
thofc  periods  of  Herodotus,  there  are  num- 
bers  which  pleafe  even  my  car,  but  muft 
have  pleafed  much  more  the  learned  eat 
of  the  Halicarnaflian.  I  therefore  hold, 
that  Cicero  is  much  miftaken,  when  he 
fays,  that  there  are  no  numbers  in  Herodo- 
tus. There  are  not,  indeed,  fuch  numbers 
in  his  hiftory  as  in  Cicero's  orations ;  but 
thefe  numbers  of  Cicero  do  not  pleafe  me 
even  in  the  rhetorical  ftile,  but  they  would 
be  ftill  more  unfuitable  to  the  hiftorical. 

Herodotus,  however,  has  fpeeehes  in  his 
hiftory,  as  many  as,  I  think,  fhould  be  in 
fuch  a  general  hiftory  as  his  :  And  they  are 
excellent  for  the  matter,  and  never  intro- 
duced but  upon  a  proper  occafion,  fuch  ad 
when  Xerxes  laid  before  his  council  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  invading  Greece ; 
for,  as  there  were  different  opinions  given 
in  that  council,  his  method  of  dialogue. 
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of  which  I  (hall  fpeak  by  and  by,  would 
not  have  been  there  fo  proper.  And,  when 
the  feven  confpirators  againft  the  Magi 
deliberate  what  form  of  government  they 
ihould  eflablifh  after  pulling  them  down, 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  three 
of  them,  three  political  fpeeches,  one  in 
favour  of  each  of  the  three  forms  of  go- 
vernment, fuch  as,  for  the  beauty  and  pro* 
priety  of  the  fentiments,  may  be  compared 
to  any  in  Thucydides,  or  to  the  famous  o- 
rations  in  Dion  Callius  of  Moecenas  and 
Agrippa,  upon  occafion  of  Auguftus's  delU 
beration,  about  laying  down  the  govern- 
ment, and  reftoring  liberty  to  the  people 
of  Rome* 

There  are  alfo  very  fine  reflections  in- 
terfperfed  here  and  there  in  his  narration, 
but  only  fparingly  and  upon  proper  occa- 
fions :  For  he  is  not  every  where  fentcn- 
tious  like  Tacitus,  nor  makes  his  hiftory 
a  ledture  upon  politics,  but,  contentir>g 
himfelf  with  relating  the  fads,  leaves  the 
reader  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  comlnen- 
tary  upon  them.  I  fhall  give  only  one 
i^ft?^nce  of  a  very  fhort  but  pertinent  ob- 
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icrvation  of  his,  which  (hows,  that,  from 
his  travels  and  obfervations,  he  had  ac« 
quired  a  very  comprehenlive  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  man.  It  is  upon  the  occafion  of 
his  relating  a  very  extraordinary  fadl  in* 
deed,  that  there  was  a  people  in  the  north- 
cm  parts  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  faid  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Medes, 
and  accordingly  wore  the  Median  drefs. 
How  this  (hould  have  happened,  fays  he» 
I  do  not  know ;  but  ttolv  yevono  av  ew  toi 
jxaxp^  ^povif)  ^.  *  Any  thing  may  happen 
*  in  a  Jong  fpace  of  time.'  Andy  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  that  one  can  imagine  and 
is  poflible  to  have  happened,  but  I  believe 
aSually  has  happened  fome  time  or  other 
to  the  human  fpecies:  And,  particular- 
ly, it  appears,  that,  by  fome  accident  or  a- 
Dother,  the  diflFerent  races  of  men  have  been 
ftrangely  jumbled  together.  Thus,  befides 
this  colony  of  a  nation  fo  remote,  found  in 
the  midft  of  nations  quite  different  in  every 
refpeft,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  there  were  people  of 

•  Tclpfichorc,  cap.  8. 
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many  different  nations,  fuch  as  Athenians^ 
Salaminians,  Arcadians,  Cythnians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  -Ethiopians*.  And  this  a- 
grees  with  what  travellers  tell  us  of  fome 
of  the  countries  they  have  difcovcred  in 
the  South  Sea,  where  there  arc  found  peo- 
ple of  all  different  colours  and  complex- 
ions, black,  white,  copper- coloured,  red^ 
brown,  olive,  and  yellow* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  has  nothing  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  or  political  caft,  any  more  than  of  the 
rhetorical.  As  to  his  fpeeches,  they  are  but 
few,  for  a  reafon  before  mentioned  .f  '*  Not 

Vol.  IV*  3  I 

*  Lib.  vii.  tap.  pOi 

f  Page  430. — That  he  was  deficient  in  the  Rheto* 
rical  ftilc,  or  the  ftile  of  debate  and  contention,  is  thd 
judgment  of  the  Halicarriaffian  -,  (Dip  Thucydide  Judici-- 
um^  cap.  23.) ;  but  he  allows  him  every  other  virtue  of 
ftile.     Diodorus  Siculus  has  no  fpeeches  at  all  in  his 

hiftory;  not  only  becaufe  his  hiftory  was  too  general, 
iHt)re  general  ftill  t|ian  that  of  Herodotus,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, for  another  reafon,  the  fatne  for  which  there  ard 
no  fpeeches  in  our  modern  hiftories ;  namely^,  that  hd. 
was  incapable  of  composing  them* 
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is  the  compofition  of  them  fo  rhetorical  as 
I  could  have  wilhed ;  for  jt  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  pradiled  that  ftile  much, 
either  in  writing  or  fpeaking.  1  therefore 
think,  that  the  ftile  of  his  fpeeches  is  in- 
ferior to  the  ftile  of  thofe  of  Thucydides, 
and  ft  ill  more  to  that  of  the  orations  of 
Demofthenes. 

The  dialeft  Herodotus  writes  in  is,  as 
as  I  have  obferved,  the  Ionic ;  a  dialed, 
which  I  like  better  th^n  any  other  in  Greek, 
as  being  more  vocal  than  any  other,  and 
coming  nearer  to  the  language  of  Homer 
(which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfedbioo  of  the 
Greek  language  )  and  to  the  ancient  form 
of  language :  For,  I  believe,  that  there  has 
been  an  abbreviation  of  words  in  all 
languages  after  they  were  formed,  and 
particularly  a  contradion  of  vowels  land- 
ing together,  and  of  fyllablesj  and  fome 
languages  have  been  in  that  way  made 
worfe,  (as  for  example  our  own),  and 
none  better.  I  like  therefore  that  con- 
courfe  of  vowels,  which  the  Attic  wri- 
ters (hun  fo  much :  And  thofe  Homeric 
terminations  of  oityi  and  yiai  I  like  very 


,    \ 
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much,  if  there  be  not  too  many  of  them 
together,  which  fometimes  happens  in  He- 
rodotus^; but  never  in  Homer.  He  has 
too  a  great  many  words  and  phrafes  pecu- 
liar to  the  dialed  in  which  he  writes;  of 
which  Henry  Stephen  and  Camerarius 
have  made  a  full  collection,  very  uleful  to 
the  young  Greek  fcholar.  Of  thefe  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Homer ;  but  I 
do  not  for  that  believe  them  to  be  poetical 
words,  but,  as  I  have  faid  f,  the  common 
language  of  the  lonians,  though  not  ufed 
in  the  Attic  dialed  |.     Befides  all  this,  he 


*  Sec  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  where  we  have 
the  following  words,  fpeaking  of  a  nation  he  calls  ivg- 
x««,  conterminous  to  another  nation  he  calls  ©v<r(r«yi- 

T«<.    Xuiij^iig  bt  rovTotcrt  %f  roici  uvrairt  TCTronn  jcttt  oiKr.ftivoi" 

vt  utrt  Ttivt  cvfofttt  Kitrxt  ivpxdci. — Here  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  jingle  5  but  fuch  examples  are  very  rare. 
In  Homer,  we  have  only  two  fuch  rhymes  together, 
and  never  but  in  his  fimilies,  where  he  defcribes  fome 
very  plcafurable  obje^,  and  wants  to  make  his  verfe 
very  fweet  and  flowing  i  as  in  the  flmilc  of  the  night- 
ingale, in  the  Odyfley,  he  has  this  line, 

Aivo^fuf  11  TFtTecXctct  Ku6i!^ofcivti  Wictveict* 

t  Page  427. 

X  I  recoUeft  a  paflagc  in  his  third  book;  where,  I  am 
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ufes  many  of  thofe  figures  of  conftrudlion 
above  mentioned  *,  which ^  though  they 
throw  the  ftile  quite  out  of  common  idiom, 
yet,  as  they  are  ufed  by  vHerodotus,  create 
no  obfcurity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ferve 
very  often  to  make  the  ftile  more  perfpi- 
cuous  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

He  ufes  too,  as  Homer  does,  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  fame  word,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  pronoun  civroiy  by  which  he 
connedts  very  well  the  fenfe  of  his  lon^ 
periods.  He  alfo  ufes  recapitulations,  a$ 
Homer  does,  which  gives  a  great  perfpi- 
cuity  to  his  narrative.  But,'  though  he  u- 
fes  an  arrangement  of  words  artificial  e- 
nough,  he  has  riot  thofe  violent  hyperba- 
tons  which  we  find  in  Honier,  and  which 


perfuaded,  he  had  Homer  in  view.  It  is  where  Homer  de- 
fcribes  Bellerophon  going  to  Lycia,  Qwf  o-vrttfAvfcott  ^§fi^ 
irjf.  This  he  applies  to  the  confpirators  againft  the  Magi, 
when  they  went  to  attack  them  in  their  palace.  But 
lie  has  not  ufed  the  fame  words  j  if  he  had  done  fo,  it 
would  have  b^en  poetry :  but  he  has  faid,  ei itf  wfcwf 

f  Page  407, 
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are  very  proper  for  the  poetical  ftile,  but 
not  for  profe-  Neither  are  the  parenthefes, 
with  which  he  diverfifies  his  ftile,  fo  long 
as  fome  of  Homer's.  And,  as  to  epithets, 
fimiles,  andpidurefquedefcriptions,  which 

are  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  poetical 
ftile,  and  by  which,  more  than  by  any 
thing  elfe,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  profe, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

There  is,  however,  one  figure  of  com- 
pofition  which  Homer  has  ufed  very 
much,  and  in  which  Herodotus  has  imi- 
tated him  more  than  any  other  hiftorian  ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raderiftic  of  his  hiftorical  ftile,  and  makes 
his  hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  obferves*, 
as  beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any 
poem.  The  figure  I  mean  is  dialogue,  by 
'^  which  Jie  has  made  his  compofition  in  fomc 
fort  dramatical,  and  has  given  it  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  poetry,  the  imitation 
of  charaders  and  manners,  though,^  as  I 

f  De  Thucydide  Judicium^,  cap.  23^ 
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have  elfewhere  obferved  *,  it  be  one  rea- 
fon,  befides  the  ignorance  of  ancient  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  that  makes  the  modern 
reader,  not  acquainted  with  this  art  of 
'  writing  hiftory,  believe  the  ftories  in  He- 
rodotus to  be  no  better  than  poetical  fic- 
tions. But  fuch  readers  fhould  confider, 
that  this  is  the  moft  ancient  way  of  wri- 
ting hillory ;  and  that  the  moft  authentic, 
as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  hiftoiy  in  the 
world,  is  written  a^  much,  or  more  in  dia- 
logue  than  the  Mujhs  ot  Herodotus. 

To  quote  all  the  dialogues  in  Herodo- 
tus, would  be  to  tranfcribe  a  great  ][)art  of 
his  hiftory :  I  fhall  therefore  mention  on- 
ly one  or  two  of  them,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple. In  the  very  beginning  of  his  hiftory, 
where  he  relates  the  ftory  of  Candaules, 
King  of  Lydia,  he  introduces  a  dialogue' 
betwixt*  him  and  his  favourite  Gyges,  by 
which  the  folly  of  the  King  is  better  ftiown 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  refledions 
of  the  author,  and  much  more  properly 

♦  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  366.— Alfo  Vol.  III.  of 
Anc.  Metaph.  p.  148. 
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than  if  he  had  interrupted  his  narrative 
by  fuch  reflections.  And  the  ftory  of  Pa- 
ris coniing  with  Heleii  to  Egypt,  with 
what  pafled  betwixt  him  and  the  Egyptian 
King,  he  has  alfo  related  by  way  of  dia- 
logue ;  and  a  very  fine  dialogue  I  think 
it  is,  in  which  he  has  both  aggravated  the 
crime  of  Paris,  much  more  properly  thaa 
if  he  had  let  his  ftory  ftand  ftill  to  do  it, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  given  us  the 
character  of  the  Egyptian  King,  which  is 

better  done  by  introducing  him  fpeak-. 
ing,  than  by  dny  dcfcription.  The  long- 
eft  dialogue  in  Herodous,   and,  I   think, 

the  beft,  is  the  •  converfation  betwixt  De- 

* 

maratus,  the  exiled  Spartan  King,  and 
Xerxes  juft  come  from  the  review  of  his 
prodigious  forces :  For,  upon  the  one  fide, 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  a  .young  irio- 
narch,  who  had  armed  and  collected  to- 
gether a  great  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  had  covered  the  land  with  his  armies 
and  the  fea  with  his  fleets,  his  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  liberty  andi  its  effeds 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  fentiments 
naturally  thence  arifing,  are  finely  fet 
forth :  On  the  other  hand,  the  wifdom, 
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the  experience,  and  the  knowledge  of  De-^ 
maratus,  particularly  of  that  of  ^which 
Xerxes  was  totally  ignorant,  I  mean  lir 
berty,  are  very  well  reprefentcd. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Herodotus  has  with 
great  propriety  given  to  his  hiftory  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties,  as  I  have  obferved  *, 
of  writing,  and  has  diftinguifhed  his  ftile 
of  hiftory  in  that  way  from  every  other 
hiftorical  ftile.  Nor  do  I  know  any  other 
hiftorian,  that  has  fo  much  as  attempted  to 
imitate  his  dialogue,  except  Thucydides, 
but  very  unfortunately  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  f. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  ftile  of  He- 
rodotus is  the  moft  agreeably  diverfified| 

•  Page  390 — 391. 

f  This  dialogue  of  ThucJydides  is  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  hiftory,  beginning  p.  400  of  Harry  Stephen^s  e- 
dltion,  and  is  continued  for  feveral  pages,  being  Tery 
much  longer  than  any  of  Herodotus ;  and  is  truly,  as 
the  Halicamaflian  obferves,  departing  intirely  from  the 
luftorical  ftile,  and  making  z  drama  inftead  of  a  hiftory- 
Sec  his  obfervations  upon  it,  De  Thucydide  Judicium^ 
cap.  38, 


r 
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and,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  beautiful 
ftile  of  hiftory  that  ever  Was  written. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  eulogium  of  He- 
rodotus, without  obferving  what  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian  thinks  deferves  to  be  noticed 
in  every  hiftorian,  and  that  is  the  difpofi- 
tion  and  charader  of  the  writer ;  and  he 
obferves,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  chara(3:er  of  Hefodotus, 
delighting,  as  he  does,  in  the  fuccefs  of 
the  good,  and  grieved  with  their  misfor- 
tunes.    But   he  has   not  mentioned  one 
thing  in  his  charadler,  which  I  adrfiife  ve- 
ry much,  that  he  is  a  religious  hiftorian, 
fhowing  his  firm  belief,  not  only  that  there 
is  a  God,  but  that  his  providence  direfls 
the   events  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
operations  of  nature.     Who  has  not  this 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things 
cannot  write  well  of  the  aflFairs  of  men, 
any  .more  than  he  could  give  a  good  hifto- 
ry of  a  particular  nation,  without  know- 
ing how  that  nation  is  governed ;  nor  cah 
he  promote  that  prime  virtue, />/tf/y,  with- 
out which  no  other  virtue  can  be  perfeft,* 

Vofc-  IV/  3  K 
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tot  can  iherebe  any  real  happlnefs  among 
men.  To  recommend  this  virtue,  I  hold 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  hiftorian,  as  well  as 
of  pdets  of  the  higher  kind,  fuch  as  the 
heroic  and  tragic  *.  1  therefore  intirely  diC- 


*  TTiat  the  Gods  govefii  the  affairs  of  m^,  ^nd  di- 
Tt&  the  events  of  human  life,  is  the  moral  of  the  Il!« 
ad,  Odyiley,  and  ..£ncid ;  about  which  fbme  modetn 
critics  have  faid  fo  much  to  fo  little  purpofe.  And  as 
to  the  tragic  poets,  Euripides  commonly  concludes  his 
tragedies  in  this  manner  i 

See  what  I  have  further  faid  in  Volume  I.  of  Ancient 
Mctaphyfics,  p.  498.  of  a  governing,  providence  smd 
a  prefent  Deity,  both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
affairs  of  men.*-— -To  which  I  will  add  a  paflagc 
fi'om  Citeroj  where,  after  enumerating  feveral  things 
in  which  other  nations  excelled  his  coimtrymen,  he 
adds,  ^  Sed  pietate  ac  religione  atque  hac  una  £ipi- 
<  entia,  quod  Deorum  immortalium  numine  (mmia  re- 
f  gi  gubernarique  perfpeximus,  omncs  gentcs  nationeA 

^  que  fuperaVimus./ Orath  de  Harufptcum  Rejpon/ii 

And,  to  this  belief,  I  am  perfuaded,  they  owed  cheifljr 
their  glory  and  the  conqueft  of  the  world«. 
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approvQ  of  fuch  hiAoriana  as  Tacitus  and 
his  inodern  imitators^  who  either  fay  no-» 
thing  ^t  ^11  of  providence,  or,  what  is 
worfe,  profefs  ^o  believe  that  hiiman  ftf^ 
fairs  are  governed  eithef  by  blind  chance 
or  fatal  necelfity  *;  whiqh  muft  put  an  Qf^i 
9t  once  to  all  pra^ical  piety,  as  mnqh  a^ 
the  ppiQurean  philofophy  did  of  qld, 

Although  Herodotus  was  religious,  ve- 
ry religious,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  over  credulous  ^en  in  religi- 
ous matters.  The  ftqry  told  him  by  the 
Chaldeans,  th^t  Jupiter  Belus  came  dowQ 
and  lay  upon  a  couch  prepared  for  hira  in 


*  See  Tacltu^s  ^«^i<iZr,  Ub^vi.  chap^  22.  And  in 
hW  bopk  ZV  Aiorihs  Qerntamrum^  c^p*  46.  fpeaking 
of  a  ravage  people  in  Germanji:,  he  fays,  tha(  heiog 

<  Securi  adverfus  homines,  fecur i  ^dverfos  D^^os,  refn 
%  di£5cilliinam  afllecuti  funt,  ut  illis  ne  voto  quidetn  o- 

<  pus  fit/  This  is  aflerting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  man's 
iafidepieodeBcy  upon  fupcrior  beings,  even  if  thofe  beings 
verc  difpoied  to  middle  with  human  ajQ^ks,  whjch,  i^ 
the  paflage  above  quoted  from  the  annals ^  he  fays,  it  was 
believed  by  many,  (and  among  thefe  I  number  himfelf^) 
that  they  did  not,  but  that  huB)^n  affairs^  were  go- 

Ternedy  as  I  hs^ve  faid>  either  by  blind  chance  or  fatal 
neceffity. 
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his  temple  in  Babylon,  attended  by  a  wo* 
man  confecrated  to  his  fervice*  he  fays  he 
does  not  believe,  though  he  was  told  the 
fame  ftory  by  the  £gyptian  priefts  of  their 
Jupiter  in  Thebes* :  And  it  is  evident,  that 
neither  did  he  believe  what  the  fame  £* 
gyptian  priefts  told  him,  of  two  wolves 
.  conducting  a  blind^folded  prieft  to  a  tern- 
pic  of  Ceres,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  fta- 

dia,  and  bringing  him  back  again  t* 

« 

That  Herodotus  believed  in  dreams  and 
in  oracles,  is  no  doubt  true :  And,  if  on 
that  account  he  is  to  be  reckoned  fuper* 
ftitious  and  credulous,  we  muft  make  the 
fame  charge  againft  the  whole  adcient 
world,  both  civilized  and  barbarous.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  even  now, 
in  thefe  degenerate  days*  though  not  fo  fre- 
quently as  in  ancient  timess  there  is  fome- 
times,  upon  particular  occafions,  and  for 
wife  and  good  purpofes,  a  communication 
betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperipr  intellir 


*  Lib.  i.  cap.  (•  9r.  /I. 
f  Lib.  ii.  cap.  (•  ir«  ^. 
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« 

^  gences  in  our  fleep ;  of  which  I  have  known, 
in  my  time  inftinceSi  not  only  vouched  by 
moft  credible  teftimonies,  but  verified  by  e- 
vents  of  public  notoriety :  And  I  have  not 
yet  learned^  that  the  ancient  Greek  oracles, 
which  were  univcrfally  underftood  to  be 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  direding  them 
in  all  their  affairs  of  moment,  were  mere 
impbfture  and  prieftcraft ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe,  as  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church  did,  that  they  proceeded  from 
fuperior  intelligences,  vrhether  good  or  bad 
I  determine  not,  but  which  were  allowed 
to  guide  the  councils  of  men,  till  the  co« 
Qiing  of  our  Saviour  put  an  end  to  themt 


» 


t 


►\  <\  •  » 


• « 
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4/11  tfrrw«^  ofth^fiiU  and  member  ^  tbref 
fthn  Greek  biftortans :  Firfi^  of  Thiicydi'- 
d^s  y^r-hisfiile  U  pvofey  hut  pic^e  harjb 
An4<^bfcure^  by  tbf  qfeiiation  <^  fitigur 
(arilji  i-^hy  this  affe^atioUf  the  (afie  of 
pfhfr  arts  have  hcenJp%U4^  at  w^ll  ^s 
qf  wrUin^.r-rrThe  ffcond  Qreek  bjfiQriau 
mentioned  in  this  cbapter^  is  '^enqphon*^ 
—bis  fiile  perfeSlly  different  \^^tooJimple 
and  too  little  jittic ; — more  of  thejlile  qf 
tbe  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  biftory  j— a- 
bounds  too  much  with  cbaraSlers  i-^/ome 
apology  for  tbat^^^Tbe  Iqft  Greek  btjloru 
an  mentioned  in  this  chapter^  is  Diodorus 
Siculus  J — injlile  mufb  inferior  to  either 
Herodotus  or  Xenophon^-^and  more  Jtill 
in  point  qf  matter  j — his  account  ofjome 
great  events  merefilions. — Other  Greek 
hiftorians^  fucb  as  Dion  Cailius  and  Ap« 

pian,  have  ufed  tbe  fame  freedom  with 
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.  truth, ^'^emrdl  obf€rh)Atioiis.'^X)f  the 
gftnt.exieltenty  of  eonteHiporafjhifiorians 
abi^c  thi  compiled  of  hiflory. 


HAVING  been  fo  full  upon  Herode^ 
tU8,  whO|  I  mufl:  coiifiifs^  is  my  fzM 
VoUrite  hiftorian^  being,  in  tny  bpihiod^ 
Ihe  moft  inftruQive  d4  Wdl  as  thfe  moft 
pliafaht  of  all  hifkoriinb,  I  will  be  vety 
fliort  upon  the  fubjeft  of  other  three; 
Greek  hiftorians^  of  Whom  I  am  to  treat 
in  this  chapter.  The  firft  bf  them  is  Thu- 
cydides,  df  vrhofe  ftile  I  have  fpoken  ik 
fome  length,  iti  the  third  volume  -of  thia 
work*.  It  is,  as  the  Haliciriiaffian  ob- 
ftrves,  a  moft  extraodiriary  ftile  of  hiftoty, 
fuch  as  hd  author  before  him  wrote*  not 
has  any  fmce.  Yet  it  is  profe ;  for  thd 
words  are  not  poetical,  and  the  figures  of* 
compofitlon  are  futli  as  may  be  ufed  iil 
profe  as  well  as  in  poetry :  But  there  ate 
too  many  of  them,  afad  fome  of  theni  too 
far  removed  from  common  fpeech ;  nor  ii 
there  enough  of  plaih  work,  Which  is  a  fault 

*  Chap.  xi.  p.  ij^8.  i^»  , 
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in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as  in  any  others 
He  has  (hown,  more,  I  think,  than  any  o- 
ther  author,  that  thofe  figures  of  words^ 

by  which  the  ftile  is  diftinguifhed  from 
common  fpeech,  may  be  ufed  to  fuch  ex- 
cefs,  as  to  make  the  ftile  harfh  and  un-- 
couth,  and  not  at  all  natural  or  perfuafive : 
For  a  ftile  fo  laboured  and  fo  artificial^ 
does  not  difpofe  us  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  fads  related ;  and,  in  that  refpedt,  his 
ftile  is  exceedingly  diflfcrcnt  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  truth  and  fincerity.  His  narrative, 
however,  is  intelligible  enough  to  a  good 
Greek  fcholar;  but  in  his  orations',  in 
which  he  abounds,  I  think,  more  than  any 
other  hiftorian,  his  arguments  are  fo  crowd- 
ed, and  complicated  together,  that  they  are 
little  better  than  a  riddle.  His  numbers 
too  are  harih  and  uncouth,  and  his  caden-^ 
ces  as  abrupt,  and  fuch  as  cheat  the  ear 
almoft  as  much,  as  thofe  of  Tacitus.  Iji 
fliort,  he  is  a  moft  ftriking  example  of  the 
danger  of  affedting  fingularity,  and  endea- 
vouring to  diftinguifh  one's  felf  in  that  way 
from  all  the  other  writers  before  you, 
which,  as  the  Halicarnaftian  tells  us,  was 
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Thucydides's  motive  for  writing  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  ftile  of  hiftory  * ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  the  way  by  which  the  tafte  of  all  the 
arts,  poetry  as  well  as  profe  writing,  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  archite<3:ure,  has  been 
at  different  times  corrupted,  Thucydides 
thought,  that,  it  he  wrote  a  plain  and  per- 
•fpicuous  ftile,  it  would  not  be  new  and  lin- 
gular; he  therefore  laboured  to  make  it  ob- 
fcurc,  that  is,  he  laboured  to  write  ill,  which 
is,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewheref,  one  of 
the  greateft  faults  that  any  ftile  can  have, 
and  which,  more  than  any  other,  offends 
the  judicious  reader. 

Th<r  fecond  Greek  hiftorian  I  (hall  men- 
tion in  this  chapter,  is  Xenophon,  whofe 
ftile  is  perfectly  different,  and  goes,  I  think, 
to  the  other  extreme ;  for  it  is  rather  too 
plain  and  (imple,  and  is  more  the  ftile  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hiftory.  His 
expedition  of  Cyrus  abounc^s  too  much 
with  charaders,  and  in  that  refpe<fl:  is  too 

Vol.  IV.  3  L 

•  Pionyfius,  De  Thucydtde  Judiciutn^  cap.  24. 
•}\  Vol.  in*  lib.  iv.chap.  xo.  p.  182.  183. 
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like  to  biography  *.     They  are  no  doubc 

very  inftrucSlive  and  entertaining,  and  in 
fuch  a  woik  as  The  life  of  Agefdaus^  o^  The 
iducQtion  of  Cyrus ^  are  very  proper :  But, 
in  a  piece  of  hiftory^  fuch  as  The  retreat 
of  the  lOjOOOy  I  think  they  are  not  fo 
proper^  and  far  lefs  in  the  hiftory  of  a  na- 
tion. Even  in  the  hiftory  of  one  war  only, 
fuch  as  the  Peloponnefian,  Thucydides  has 
been  fo  judicious  as  not  to  introduce  them. 
But  Xenophon,  being  bred  in  the  fchool 
of  morals  under  Socrates,  has  adorned  e- 
ven  his  hiftory  with  charaOers  and  man- 
ners, which  he  appears  to  have  underftood 
perfectly  welL 

But,  in  defence  of  Xenopfiod,  may  Stf 
faid  what  cannot  be  faid  in  behalf  of  our 
modern  hiftorians,  that  the  Anabafu  was 
ihe  hiftory  of  the  greateft  event  of  the  life 
of  a  fingle  man ;  fo  that  it  may  be  confii- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  biography,  in  which  it 
was  very  proper  to  give  the  charader  of 
Cyrus,  and  not  improper  to  give  alfo  the 
charaders  of  fome  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  with  him  in  that  expedition ; 
whereas,    in  his   Hellenica^    or  hiftory  ^ 

•  Page  397.  of  this  Volume* 
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Kiree-ce^  it  would  have  been  improper;  and 
.accordingly  be  bas  not  done  it. 

The  laft  Greek  hiftorian  I  fliall  mention 
in  this  chapter,  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  whofe 
llile  certainly  deferves  the  eulogium  that 
Photius  gives  it,  of  not  being  too  ^ttic. 
But,  I  think,  it  is  too  little  Attic,  by  which 

1  mean  that  it  is  too  little  ornamented,  and 
too  like  to  common  fpeech:  And,  though 

it  have  a  great  deal   of  the   fimplicity  of 

Xenophon,  it  bas   not   his  fweetnefs,  nor 

thofe  Attic  graces,  whiich  abound  in  \m 

ftile. 

As  to  his  matter^  though  his  plan  be  more 
comprehenfive  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
he  is  more  inferior,  both  to  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  matter  than  in  point  of 
Jlile.  And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  had 
a  worfe  affedation  than  that  of  Thucydi- 
des,  which  was  to  diftiuguiih  hirafelf  from 
the  authors  that  had  written  before  him 
in  the  relation  of  fads,  fo  as  to  appear 
quite  new  and  original  in  that  relped. 
This  muft  be  evident  to  every  man,  vy.ho 
icppapares  his  hillory  of  Xer^es's  invafioq 
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of  Greece,  with  the  fame  hiftory  given  us 
by  Herodotus;  and,  particularly,  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  two  fea  lights  at  Arte- 
mifiuin,  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  but,  a- 
bove  all,  of  the  famous  adieu  at  Thermo- 
pylae, of  which  he  has  made  a  moft  ro- 
mantic ftory,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Spar* 
tans,  in  the  night  time,  penetrated  into 
the  Perfian  camp,  and  got  even  to  the  tent 
of  Xerxes,  where  they  killed  every  body 
except  Xerxes  himfelf  ;  and  then,  the  day 
breaking,  the  whole  Perfian  army  was  a- 
larmed,  and  furrounding  the  Greeks,  cut 
them  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 
This  is  a  fidion,  which,  though  it  had 
been  more  credible  in  itfelf^  never  could 
have  paffed  for  truth  at  the  time,  or  near 
the  time,  when  the  adion  at  Thermopylae 
happened ;  becaufe  the  monument  of  the 
Spartans  that  fell  there,  was  then  (landing 
upon  a  little  rifmg  ground,  in  the  narrow- 
eft  part  of  the  pafs,  near  to  the  wall 
which  the  Perfians  demoliflied,  and  tum- 
bled the  ruins  of  it  upon  the  Greeks  *. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  223.  225. 


/ 
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And  he  has  given  us  a  hiftory  of  The  re^ 
treat  of  the  10,000,  very  diflFerent  from 
the  account  given  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  that  retreat. 

Nor  is  Diodorus  Siculus  the  only  ancient 
author,  who  has  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
pleafure  of  telling  wonderful  ftories  at  the 
expence  of  truth.  Dion  Caffius  has  given 
us  a  defcription  of  Caefar's  battle  with  A- 
rioviftus,  very  diflFerent  from  that  which 
Caefar  himfelf  has  given,  yet  not  fo  dif- 
ferent as  a  late  editor  and  tranflator  of  this 
author  has  made  it.  The  name  of  this 
editor  is  Samuel  Reimerus^  who  has  pu- 
blilhed  an  edition  of  Dion  Caflius  in  fo- 
lio at  Hamburgh,  in  1750,  but,  like  fe- 
veral  of  the  late  German  editors,  appears 
not  to  have  underftood  the  language  of  his 
author :  For  he  has  made  this  author  de- 
fcribe  the  Romans  as  doing  a  thing  in  this 
battle,  which  they  certainly  did  not  do, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  could  have  done.  They 
came  on,  fays  he,  to  the  attack  before  they 
were  in  perfed  order,  and  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  they  deprived  the  barbarians  of 
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the  uk  of  their  darts,  in  which  they  con- 
fided fo  much,  and  even  of  their  long 
fwords ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  imme- 
diately to  take  to  their  (hort  fwords  or 
daggers.  Now,  it  is  evident,  both  from 
the  words  of  this  particular  paffage,  and 
from  Dion's  whole  narrative  of  the  battle, 
as  well  as  from  Caefar's  account  of  it,  that  it 
wastheGermans  who  came  on  in  this  barba- 
rous and  diforderly  manner,  not  the  Romans; 
and  they  made  the  attack  with  fuch  velocity, 
(fo  great,  that  I  (hould  not  have  believed 
it  was  poflible,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a- 
ny  other  author  than  Julius  himfelf),  that 
the  Romans  in  a  fair  field,  not  furprifed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  receive 
the  enemy,  to  whom  they  had  offered 
battle  fome  days  before,  and  to  whofe 
camp  they  advanced  that  very  day  in  or- 
der of  battle,  loft  the  ufe  of  thciv  pilum^ 
a  weapon  to  which,  as  Dion  fays,  they 
trufted  very  much.  And  indeed  they  had 
good  reafon :  For  it  was  the  beft  miffive 
that  ever  was  ufed  by  heavy-armed  men, 
at  leaft  fince  the  heroic  times;  to  which 
they  owed,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Helvetii^  according  to  the 
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account  Caefar  has  given  us  of  that  battle ; 
with  which,  in  another  defcribed  by  Cae- 
far, they  killed  the  whole  firft  rank  of  the 
Gauls  ;  and  with  which,  as  Livy  tell  us, 
they  killed  even  elephants.  But  this  is 
an  error,  not  of  Dion  Caffius,  but  of  his 
editor  and  tranflator,  who  has  plainly  af- 
cribed  to  the  Romans,  what  Dion  has  faid 
of  the  Barbarians :  But  it  is  the  error  of 
the  author  to  make  the  Germans  not  at- 
tack in  a  phalanx,  as  Julius  Caefar  faid 
they  did ;  but,  after  they  were  beat  and 
were  going  off,  then  to  form  different 
phalanxes  of  about  300  men  each,  which 
flood  like  fo  many  towers,  with  the  men 
fo  clofely  joined  together  that  they  did 
not  fall  when  they  were  killed  by  the 
Romans ;  which  no  doubt  is  told  as  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  wonder,  and,  I  believe,  was 
the  reafon  for  contriving  thofe  ftrang'e  tow- 
er-like phalanxes.  Dion  is  the  lefs  to  be 
excufed  for  fuch  fidions,  that  he  muft 
have  feen,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing, Julius  Ceafar's  own  account  of  the 
battle.  As  he  is  very  fond  of  fpeech-ma- 
king,  as  well  as  of  fuch  romantic  defcrip- 
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tioas,  he  has  given  us  a  fpeech  of  •Julius 
Caefar,  which  was  certainly  made  before 
this  battle,  and  indeed  was  very  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  animate  his  men,  who 
were  fo  much  difcburaged  by  the  frightful 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  Arioviftus  and 
his  Germans,  that  he  was  in  hazard  of 
being  deferled  by  them.  This  fpeech  in 
Dion  is  among  the  longeft  we  have  in 
hiftory,  confiding  of  near  feven  columns 
in  folio,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  edition  a- 
bove  mentioned ;  whereas  the  fpeech  real- 
ly made  is,  as  Caefar  has  given  it  us,  a 
Ihort  fpeech,  but  very  much  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  the  long  one  of  D»on,  And 
he  has  not  given  us  at  all  what  paiTed  in 
the  conference  betwixt  Julius  and  Ario- 
viftus, though  he  has  told  us  in  general, 
that  there  was  fuch  a  conference  j  ^jvhere- 
as,  Caefar  has  related  at  fome  length,  what 
pafled  on  both  fides,  from  which  we  learn, 
wh^t  the  pretenfions  were,  both  of  tlie 
Romans  and  of  Arioviftus,  and  by  what 
reafons  they  were  fupf)orted ;  which,  I 
think,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  reader 
fliould  know :  And  it  is  no  doubt  the  bufi- 
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nefs  of  an  hiftoi-ian  to  relate  the  caufes 
and  reafons  of  a  war,  as  well  as  the  events 
of  it. 

His  account  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia 
IS  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  A- 
rioviftus's  battle.  Caefs^r's  defcription  of 
this  decifive  adtion  betwixt  him  and  Pom- 
pey  is  the  beft  I  ever  read  of  any  battle ; 
but  Dion  thought  it  belpw  him  to  copy  it, 
and  has  given  us  a  battle  of  his  own,  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  Julius.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
a  pathetic  tragedy  of  it,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  legions,  before  they  engaged,  ftood  fa- 
cing one  another  for  feme  time,  deeply 
affeded  with  the  thought  that  Romans 
were  to  fight  againft  Romans,  fons  with 
their  fathers,  brothers  with  brothers,  and 
friends  with  friends;  and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  advance  to  the  charge,  even 
by  the  fignals  of  battle  given  by  the  gene- 
rals, but  continued  ftill  to  ftand  motionleft, 
and,  he  adds,  weeping  and  lamenting;  nei- 
ther did  they  begin  the  engagement,  till 

Vol.  IV.  3M 
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the  foieign  auxiliaries  fho wed  them  the 
way.  Now,  this  is  not  only  a  fidiion,  but 
an  abfurd  and  incredible  fidion ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  men  fight  with  more  animofi- 
ty  in  civil  than  in  foreign  wars ;  and  it  was 
particularly  fo  in  thefe  civil  wars  among  the 
Romans,  called  by  Lucan  bella  plufquam  ci^ 
vjiliwy  an  expreflion,  which,  if  it  has  any 
good  meaning,  muft  denote  that  thefe  wars^ 
were  fiercer,  and  carried  on  with  more  ani- 
mofity  than  even  civil  wars  commonly  are. 
That  there  was  no  backwardnefs,  at  Icaft 
in  Caefar's  army,  but^  on  the  contrary,, 
the  greateft  keennefs  to  fight,  is  evident 
from  the  ftory  he  tells  us  of  Craftinus  the 
centurion,  which  nobody  can  believe  to  be 
a  lye.  2dly^  In  the  defcription  of  the  battle 
he  is  as  circumftantial  as  any  poet:  But  his 
circumftanccs  arc  not  fo  well  chofen  as 
thofe  of  Homer's  battles ;.  for  they  are  trivi- 
al and  common  to  all  battles,  fuch  as  thefe  j 
— *  Some  were  flying,  fome  purfuing;  fomc 

*  were  vanquifhed,  fome  wdre  victorious  ;, 

*  fome  were  wounded,  and  fome  killed  thofe 

*  that  wounded  them:'  And  the  only  remark- 
able circumftance  he  mentions,  but  which  I 
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think  incredible,  is,  that  fome,  who  were  kill- 
ed by  their  friends  and  relations,  did,  when 
they  were  dying,  fend,  in  the  middle  of  the 
battle,  their  laft  commands  to  their  friends 
and  families  at  home,  by  thofe  who  had 
killed  them.  And,  lajily^  he  has  omitted 
to  relate  that  order  and  difpofition  of  the 
battle,  by  which  Julius  gained  the  vidlo-'- 
ry ;  I  mean  the  drafting  out  of  his  third 
Tine  fix  cohorts,  and  making  of  them  a 
fourth  line,  which,  upon  a  fignal  given, 
attacked  Pompey's  cavalry,  in  which  he 
was  much.fuperior  to  Caefar;  and,  accor- 
dingly, they  had  got  the  better  of  Caefar's 
cavalry,  -when  thefe  fix  cohorts  fell  upon 
them,  and,  as  Pompey  had  negledted  to 
provide  a  corps  de  referve  of  infantry  to 
fupport  them,  drove  them  off  the  field ; 
then  cut  to  pieces  Pompey's  archers  and 
flingers ;  and,  laft  of  all,  flanked  and  fur- 
rounded  Pompey's  legions,  who'Vere  ftill 
making  a  ftout  refiftance,  though  Pompey, 
by  fooliftily,  as  I  think,  altering  the  Roman 
method  of  running  on  to  the  attack,  and 
making  his  men  ftand  raotionlefs  in  the  line 
to  receive  the  enemies  charge,  had  done  a 
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great  deal  to  damp  their  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  leflen  the  force  of  their 
fpears,  which  muft  have  been  thrown  with 
much  greater  force  when  they  were  run- 
ning, than  when  they  were  Handing  Hill. 
This    battle,   therefore,    Caefar    did    not 
gain,  as  he  modeflly  fays  he  gained  the 
moft  of  his  battles,  *  by  the  valour  of  his 
*  loldiers,'  but  by  his  own  condudt,  and  his 
fuperiority  in  genius  and  military  fkill  to 
his  antagonift  Pompey,    In  one  particular, 
however,  he  gives  great  praife  to  his  fol- 
diers  even  in  this  battle ;  for  he  fays,   that 
they,  perceiving  Pompey*s  foldiers  did  not 
advance  to  meet  them,  flopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  courfe,  and  took  breath,  not 
by  any  command  from  him,  which  there 
was  no  time  to  give,  but  taught,  as  he  fays, 
by  their  great  experience  in  war ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  Pompey's  de- 
fign,  of  taking  them  breathlefs  and  "fex- 
haufted  by  fo  long  a  courfe,  was  not  only 
difappointed,  but  turned  againft  him. 

Appian,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  ci*- 
vil  wars,  has  given  us  much  the  fame  ac'- 
couat  of  thi»  battle,  but  not  quite  fo  poc* 
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tical,  nor  fo  much  loaded  with  circum- 
ftanceSy  and  in  much  better  language,  as  he 
lived  in  a  better  age,  and  is  a  much  more 
elegant  writer  than  Dion,  who,  I  think, ' 
is  among  the  word  writers  of  later  times  j 
and  there  is  hardly  any  fo  bad,  till  we  come 
down  10  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire, 
when  they  wrote  a  language  that  was  nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Latin,  but  a  mixture  of 

*  - 

both,  and  hardly  intelligible.  But  he  has 
a  defcription  of  anojther  battle,  viz.  the 
battle  of  Zama,  which  1  think  more  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  even  in  Dion  Caflius :  For  he  has 
made  quite  a  Homeric  battle  of  it,  the  ge- 
nerals, as  he  tells  us,  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  one  another,  Hannibal  firft  with 
Scipio,  whom  he  wounded  and  difmount- 
cd,  and  then  with  Mafmifla  the  Numidian 
King :  And  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us,  as 
Dion  has  done  in  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  how  the  vidory  was 
gained  j  namely,^  by  Scipio's  fuperiority 
in  horfe,  of  which  Polybius,  the  moft  ju- 
dicious and  authentic  hiftorian,  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us. 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
almoft  all  thefe  later  hiftorians  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  Dion  Caffius  and  Ap- 
pian,  have  made  jheir  hiftories  rather  rhe- 
torical and  poetical  exercifes,  than  authen- 
tic narratives,  and  have "  ftudied  more  to 
amufe  and  furprife  their  readers,  than  to 
inftruft  them  in  the  truth  of  fa£ts. 

I  wrill  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  moderxi 
hiftories,  but  will  refer  them  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  what  I  have  further  to  add  up- 
on the  fubje£t  of  the  ftile  of  hiftory.  I 
conclude  therefore  this  chapter  and  this  vo- 
lume, with  obferving  in  general,  that  the 
works  of  fuch  hiftorians  as  Julius  Caefar 
and  Xenophon,  who  were  not  only  con- 
temporary with  the  fads  they  relate,  but 
were  principal  adors  in  them,  or  of  fuch 
an  author  as  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  after  that  great  event  of  Xerxes'? 
invafion  of  Greece,  and  converfed,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  men  who  lived  at  that  time, 
are  of  much  greater  value  to  a  man  who 
does  not  read  merely  for  amufement  but 
is  ftudious  of  truth,  than  any  compilemenu 
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of  hiftory  from  hearfay,  or  from  authors 
that  had  written  before ;  for  we  are  not 
only  more  aflured  of  the  fads  related  by 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  but  we  learn 
what,  I  think,  is  of  more  value,  the  arts, 
manners,  and  opinions,  of  the  age,  which 
are  almoft  wholly  loft  in  our  modern  com- 
pilements  of  hiftory.   , 

The  next  volume  will  begin  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  hiftorians,  Greek  and  Latin, 
^^^ho  have  written  the  hiftory  of  the  great- 
eft  empire,  and  of  the  longeft  duration, 
that  ever  was  in  the  world ;  I  mean  the 
Roman  empire :  After  which,  I  will  make 
lome  obfervations  upon  our  modern  hifto- 
rians ;  and  then  I  will  proceed,  according 

to  the  method  I  have  laid  down,  to  treat 
of  the  didadic,  the  rhetorical,  and  the  po- 
etical ftiles,  with  which,  and  fome  general 
obfervations  upon  the  utility  of  ancient 
learning,  I  will  conclude  this  work.  Of 
THE  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage. 

End  of  Volume  Fourth* 


